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INTRODUCTION 


One of the most important international events of the second half 
of the 20th century is the change that has taken place in the role, 
influence and place of Western Europe in material production, inter¬ 
national relations, the advance of science, technology and culture, 
and in determining the future of mankind. 

The various aspects of the world economy and international 
relations are now so closely interlinked and the interdependence 
among economic, social and political processes developing in the most 
widely differing spheres, areas and countries has become so great 
that virtually every reasonably large-scale international event takes 
on global significance. This is also true of processes taking place in 
so an important area of the world as Western Europe. By the begin¬ 
ning of the 1970s the influence of Western Europe in the entire sys¬ 
tem of international relations and especially in the system of inter¬ 
national relations within the capitalist world had significantly increased 
and its impact on every aspect of international life had grown. One of 
the aims of this work, therefore, is to attempt a comprehensive 
analysis of the internal development of Western Europe as a region 
and its relations with the outside world in close conjunction with 
events and processes taking place in the entire system of international 
relations. Western Europe is seen as an important element both in the 
world capitalist system and in the system of international relations as 
a whole. 

The close link between the global and regional aspects of an inves¬ 
tigation into the role and place of Western Europe in the modern 
world is emphasised. The work shows that Western Europe constitutes 
a separate region in the system of contemporary international rela¬ 
tions. At the same time, Europe as a whole, although split into two 
parts, has not lost its importance as a region. Paradoxes of this kind 
(“a region within a region”) occur in reality... 

The second problem to attract special attention in this work 
consists in the relationship between the two parts of Europe-capital¬ 
ist (i.e. Western Europe) and socialist. Events in Western Europe and 
the evolution of its role in the world cannot be understood without 
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taking into account the influence exercised on the development of 
this region by the policies of countries belonging to the socialist 
community. As the strength and influence of the USSR and the other 
fraternal countries of socialism have grown and their peaceful policies 
have been pursued with increasing vigour and also as other important 
progressive processes taking place in the modern world have moved 
ahead, elements of realism have made themselves more strongly felt 
in the policies of many capitalist states. This became especially no¬ 
ticeable in Europe at the beginning of the 1970s and led to the 
convening in Helsinki of the Conference on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe and the signing in 1975 of the Final Act, the spirit of which 
also prevailed at the Belgrade meeting of 1978. 

We consider that study of the development of individual countries 
or regions as well as of international relations as a whole in their eco¬ 
nomic, political and social aspects is fully justified as a method of ex¬ 
amining the character and basic features of the West European centre. 
At the same time, the above-mentioned aspects are linked and among 
these the definitive role of socio-class factors (both on the national 
and the international level) in shaping the political course of capital¬ 
ist countries has been elicited. 

To emphasise the importance of socio-class analysis is not, of 
course, to reduce the significance of economic and political factors. 
Changes in the economic sphere have created the preconditions for 
the process of integration that is occurring in Western Europe. Econ¬ 
omic factors are playing a key role in the development of the West 
European centre and are closely interwoven with political and social 
factors. 

A special place here is held by economic factors which, in connec¬ 
tion with the formation of the West European centre, brought about 
a new stage of imperialist struggle and co-operation and a new level 
of inter-imperialist contradictions, manifested above all in relations 
among the three centres of power of the capitalist world: the United 
States, Western Europe and Japan. 

In analysing political (and military-political) relations among the 
countries of Western Europe, emphasis is placed upon trends in the 
political sphere. Analysis confirms the increasing significance of 
political factors in forming a West European imperialist centre of 
power and a definite shift of emphasis in the activity of leaders 
of the integration Community away from economic aspects towards 
political ones. 

For wholly understandable reasons a great deal of attention is 
devoted to co-operation and security in Europe. This subject is ex¬ 
amined in its political, military and economic aspects. 

European co-operation is a principle antithetical to the concept by 
which reactionary forces in the capitalist countries are guided of a 
Europe split into enclosed, opposing economic, political and military 
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groupings. This principle is gaining ground as a result of the immense 
efforts made by the countries of the socialist community and of 
actions undertaken by progressive and peace-loving forces in the 
capitalist countries and reahstically-minded politicians in leading 
capitalist states. 

Co-operation and security in Europe have now reached a level at 
which mankind finds itself squarely confronted by the task of making 
this process irreversible and blocl^g all paths whereby it could be 
reversed. To achieve this end it is essential to give material expression 
to detente, furnish it with a practical content and resolve urgent 
problems both in the military sphere and in economic relations. In 
answering questions put by the German Social-Democratic Party’s 
weekly Vorwdrts Leonid Brezhnev pointed out: “We have reached a 
point at which the process of political detente should merge with the 
process of military detente. That is why the most important thing 
now is to take practical measures to reduce the arms race, to curb this 
race.’’* The Programme for the Further Development of Co-operation 
Between the Soviet Union and France, which was signed on 28 April 
1979, emphasises “the complementary character of pohtical detente 
and measures to promote security, confidence in the military field and 
to achieve disarmament’’.^ 

The Soviet Union is a consistent proponent of the most resolute 
disarmament measures. At the UN General Assembly Special Session 
on Disarmament held in May-June 1978, the USSR submitted a com¬ 
prehensive programme aimed at curbing the arms race. 

Detente is a living process which is developing unevenly at dif¬ 
ferent periods and in different parts of the world. The unevenness 
of its development can also be traced on the example of Europe. As 
different countries, social forces and political groupings and parties 
become increasingly involved in this process, opposition to detente 
in individual areas periodically rises and the influence of this oppo¬ 
sition on the policies of capitalist countries strengthens. Under these 
circumstances the socialist community constitutes the principal 
support for those forces in Europe which favour the transformation 
of the European continent into a continent of peace and effective 
security. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries are waging a 
tirelesss struggle to deepen detente and give it material expression and 
to transform detente into an irreversible process. 

* * * 

The present work was written by a group of scholars from the 
Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic. Members of the 
^oup included A. V. Avilova, Y. V. Andreyev, N. P. Vasilkov, 

P. Glushkov, G. G. Diligensky, Y. F. Zaslavsky, M. S. Ziborova, 
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THE ECONOMIC PREREQUISITES 
FOR THE FORMATION OF 
THE WEST EUROPEAN CENTRE 


CHAPTER ] SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THE FORMATION OF 
THE WEST EUROPEAN CENTRE OF INTER¬ 
IMPERIALIST RIVALRY 


For many centuries the states of Western Europe held a dominant 
position in world development. Europe as a whole and Western 
Europe in particular were only geographical concepts, the political 
content of which was defined by the actions of different states not 
only not united by any community of aspirations or goals but, as a 
rule, hostile to and warring with one another. The political history 
of Europe is the history of diplomatic intrigues and the creation and 
disintegration of opposing political and military coalitions, of pre¬ 
parations for war between the different states of Europe, of military 
conflicts and, from the beginning of the 20th century, of world-wide 
military catastrophes as well, which were enacted specifically within 
the bounds of Europe. 

The gradual emergence of a West European identity and the trans¬ 
formation of Western Europe into a particular region in the system of 
international relations within which processes of crystallising are tak¬ 
ing place around a definite core in the form of the European Economic 
Community were the outcome of fundamental changes in the dis¬ 
position of class forces on the international stage and in the correla¬ 
tion of pohtical forces in the imperialist system as a whole and in 
Western Europe itself in particular. 

As Lenin noted, there are two trends in inter-imperialist relations: 
one making a union of all imperialists inevitable and another opposing 
some imperialists to others. Neither of these trends is firmly based: 
either may gain the upper hand depending upon the objective and 
subjective conditions that take shape at one or other stage of devel¬ 
opment.* 

The process of alignment among capitalist countries (the centri¬ 
petal trend) and the simultaneous intensification of contradictions 
among them (the centrifugal trend) are to be observed on both the 
global and the regional level. Thus, centripetal forces predominated 
on a global scale from the end of World War 11 to the end of the 1950s. 
This was manifested in the increasing might of the United States in 
the capitalist world as a whole, which resulted in that country’s 
transformation into the sole economic, political and military centre 
of the capitalist system. During the 1960s centrifugal forces in the 
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capitalist world began to prevail over centripetal forces; a change of 
trend was now taking place and the monopoly position of the United 
States in the capitalist world had entered upon a prolonged and com¬ 
plex period of being undermined. On a regional (West European) 
scale centripetal forces had been obviously predominant since the 
end of the 1950s. Thus, trends in the movement of capitalism’s cen¬ 
tripetal and centrifugal forces were developing in opposite directions 
on the global and regional (West European) levels. As a result, three 
centres of imperialist rivalry began to emerge by the early i970s: 
the United States, Western Europe and Japan. The formation of three 
centres of power in contemporary capitalism is one of the characteristic 
features of the present stage in the general crisis of capitalism. 


1. The Adaptation of West European Capitalism 
to the New Situation Following World War II 

The basic landmarks in the progress of humanity have been formed 
by revolutionary events taking place specifically in Europe. The slaves’ 
rebellions in Rome, the peasant wars in Germany and the bourgeois 
revolutions in England and France—all prepared the ground for the 
supercession of one age by another and embodied new stages in the 
onward march of social development. The principal characteristics 
both of the general crisis of capitalism and of the world revolutionary 
process have also found their fullest expression in Europe. It is in 
Europe that the superiority of socialism over capitalism is most per¬ 
ceptible , whether in respect to human potential or to industrial output. 
The socialist community was formed in Europe and it is there that 
socialist integration is advancing within the framework of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA). Between 1951 and 1976 in¬ 
dustrial output increased 11.5 times in the socialist countries, while 
corresponding output in the economically developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries increased only 3.4 times. In the first five years of the 1970s 
(1971-1975) alone the volume of industrial output in the countries 
of the socialist community rose by 45 per cent, while industry in the 
developed capitalist countries recorded a rise in output of only 9 per 
cent over the same period. By the mid-1970s the proportions of world 
industrial production accounted for by the CMEA countries and the 
members of the European Economic Community (EEC) were 34 per 
cent and 27 per cent respectively.^ These statistics reflect the impact 
on the economic and international political position of Europe made 
by world socialism. 

At the same time. Western Europe today is the stage for the most 
active and rapidly developing class struggle now taking place within 
individual capitalist countries. The most numerous and united divi¬ 
sions of the international workers’ movement in the entire capitalist 
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world are concentrated in Western Europe. Communist and Workers’ 
parties have become one of the leading forces in political life in 
a number of West European countries and are exerting a constantly 
increasing influence on the policies of the ruling classes. In such 
countries as Italy and France the question of forming governments 
uniting all the forces of the left, including Communists, to carry out 
urgent internal reforms and unite the masses in the task of advancing 
these countries along the path of democracy and social progress had 
become topical. 

In the first half of the 1970s the revolutionary, democratic move¬ 
ment in the capitalist part of Europe expanded in scope. Major shifts 
occurred in the balance of class forces following the revolution in 
Portugal, the overthrowal of the military junta in Greece and social 
and political changes in Spain. The political crisis deepened in the 
middle of the 1970s under the influence of the world economic crisis. 

Finally, Western Europe, more than any other area of the capital¬ 
ist world, experienced the impact of yet another, third current of the 
world revolutionary process: the national liberation rpovement, which 
brought about the disintegration of imperialism’s colonial system. The 
collapse of colonial domination meant the break-down of the entire 
structure of political life in these countries and of their foreign policy 
links and economic positions. The collapse of the colonial empires 
struck a blow at imperialism and weakened its position not only 
externally, but also within individual West European capitalist coun¬ 
tries. This provided fresh opportunities for expanding the demo¬ 
cratic, anti-monopolist movement in these countries. 

The socio-economic history of recent decades shows that West 
European capitalism has proved more dynamic than US capitalism. 
Adaptation to the new post-war conditions, the pace and character 
of which was crucial to West European capitalism’s ultimate survival 
in face of the new balance of class forces in the continent, was a ques¬ 
tion of life and death for it. Specific features of the development of 
the productive forces, of the economy and of the process of mono¬ 
polisation were immensely important in forming the West European 
centre and determining the basic patterns shaping it. 

Similar phenomena are also characteristic of the political sphere: 
that is, they are manifested in the conscious activity of social forces, 
classes, parties and ruling circles in West European countries. This 
sphere has unquestionably had a great influence on the development 
of capitalism in Western Europe, determined the features of state 
intervention in the economic and social life of capitalist countries 
and played an immense role in implementing the processes of integra¬ 
tion, encouraging centripetal forces in inter-state relations and creat¬ 
ing the preconditions for the formation of the West European centre. 
We may note that two sides of the process of adaptation by West 
European capitalism to the situation that has taken shape on a re- 
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gional and global scale are under discussion here: the balance of 
forces among states belonging to the two systems in Europe and their 
economic and military-political organisations and adaptation to the 
changing disposition of political forces within the world capitalist 
system. 

Both these aspects play independent roles in the development of 
the real situation in Western Europe, each influencing the formation 
and growth of the West European centre in its own way. Attempts 
to explain the emergence of this centre purely in terms of the change 
in the balance of forces among the two systems, that is, merely in 
terms of the weakening position of capitalism in Western Europe, 
are just as illegitimate as the desire to explain this process exclusively 
in terms of the internal patterns of development of capitalism in isola¬ 
tion from the struggle and competition between the two systems. 
In the given instance it would, perhaps, be appropriate to speak of 
a dialectical interlocking of these two heterogeneous aspects of the 
general change in the world and European situation which served to 
initiate the process of formation of the West European centre and 
shaped its further development. 

the adaptation of contemporary capitalism is a complex and 
contradictory process, which has proceeded unevenly both on a global 
and a European scale. In respect to the global aspect of this process 
we may note the great difference between the pace, forms and me¬ 
thods of adaptation to the new situation by US and West European 
capitalism. As a rule, the capitalist countries of Western Europe react¬ 
ed more, rapidly to the changed conditions and shifts in the balance 
of forces among the two world systems on the international stage, 
showed greater flexibility in applying new tactics, etc. However, 
unevenness was also present in the development of this process in 
Western Europe itself. Britain, for example, was far behind other West 
European countries in reacting to the changing situation in the world; 
conversely, the Federal Republic of Germany displayed incomparably 
greater flexibility and dispatch here than Britain and a number of 
other West European countries. Distinctive forms of adaptation were 
advanced by the French bourgeoisie. 

In this sense the most comprehensive form of adaptation which 
had the profoundest consequences was seen in the advancing process 
of integration, the establishment of the Common Market, the exten¬ 
sion of its framework at the beginning of the 1970s and the formation 
of the West European centre of imperialist rivalry’s core, initially as 
the Six (1957-1973) and later as the Nine (from 1973). At the end of 
the 1970s the prerequisites emerged for a further extension of this 
grouping through the inclusion of Greece and also of Portugal and 
Spain. 

The distinguishing features of the policies adopted by each of the 
countries of Western Europe and above all by the countries of the 
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Paris-London-Bonn “triangle” in their efforts to adapt to new condi¬ 
tions determined their specific standpoints towards development of 
the European Economic Community. The process of West European 
integration is not, therefore, a straightforward advance towards 
the formation of an economically and politically united community 
in Western Europe. On the contrary, it is marked by unevenness, by 
surges ahead followed by periods of retreat, by internal struggle 
among participants in the Common Market, by the strengthening or 
weakening influence of different forces within the Community, 
by the emergence and disappearance of varied combinations of states 
struggling for power and influence inside the Community, etc. In 
practice the West European centre is rent by profound contradictions; 
however, the overall trend of its development is characterised by the 
further extension and intensification of integration in Western 
Europe. 

The law, discovered by Lenin, that capitalism develops unevenly 
finds fresh confirmation in the development of contemporary capital¬ 
ism. In his work “On the Slogan for a United States of Europe” Lenin 
wrote: “Uneven economic and political development is an absolute 
law of capitalism.”^ Expanding upon this principle, Lenin noted in 
the article “The Military Programme of the Proletarian Revolution” 
that “the development of capitalism proceeds extremely unevenly in 
different countries. It cannot be otherwise under the commodity 
production”.^ 

Lenin’s conclusions are of immense importance in achieving a 
correct understanding of the formation and development of the West 
European centre and its role in the contemporary system of inter¬ 
imperialist relations. The very emergence of this centre was, to a large 
degree, the result (in terms of the development of inter-imperialist 
relations) of a reduction in the gap between the economic and political 
might of the United States, on the one hand, and of Western Europe, 
on the other, and also of the rise of a new centre of imperialist rivalry— 
Japan. 

The process of integration characteristic of contemporary Western 
Europe is a manifestation of the law of capitalism’s uneven develop¬ 
ment. It is influencing the evolution of inter-imperiaUst contradic¬ 
tions, promoting, in particular, a certain evening out of economic 
development in the states of Western Europe, especially in countries 
belonging to the EEC. Such evening out is expressed less in alignment 
of the levels of industrial output recorded by the principal countries 
of Western Europe than in the most general indicators defining the 
character of the economy and its development as a whole: that is, 
the growth of labour productivity, the qualitative composition of the 
productive forces, the correlation between the development of differ¬ 
ent spheres of the economy, in particular between the production 
and service spheres, the general trend followed by changes in the econ- 
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omic structure of different countries, the dynamics of capital repro¬ 
duction and the realisation of output, the distribution of income and 
the standard of living. The process of evening out, far from elimi¬ 
nating inter-imperiahst contradictions, intensifies them to a certain 
extent, since it “equalises” the conditions of the competitive struggle 
and thereby renders it more fierce. At the same time, consolidation 
of the forces of the West European centre and especially of its core- 
the European Economic Community smooths inter-imperialist con¬ 
tradictions within the region. The dialectics of the process are mani¬ 
fested in this. The leading trend at the present stage is towards com¬ 
promise decisions among individual capitalist countries within the 
framework of the centre. However, the adoption of such compromise 
decisions takes place amid a sharp struggle among the participants 
in the Common Market. Each successive compromise creates fresh 
knots of contradiction; relations within the framework of the centre 
are becoming increasingly complicated and are far from the idyllic 
picture of “a harmony of interests”. 

At the same time, the importance of contradictions in the capitalist 
world has increased sharply. This has raised inter-imperialist rivalry 
to a new level as far more powerful monopoly groupings than before 
and major economic complexes and political centres of power have 
joined battle with each other. The depth and scale of the contradic¬ 
tions between the three centres of imperialism are manifested in the 
most varied forms: in steadily worsening economic relations verging 
at times on trade wars, in fundamental disagreements concerning the 
establishment of a new monetary system, in attempts to extend their 
influence to individual groups of developing countries by forming 
more or less isolated zones of their own economic and political pref¬ 
erences and sometimes in different approaches to key problems of 
international relations. 

In 1973 monopoly capital in the United States, Western Europe 
and Japan established the Trilateral Commission in an effort to block 
centrifugal tendencies within the contemporary capitalist world. (By 
15 August 1975 the commission had 216 members, 73 from North 
America, 79 from Western Europe and 64 from Japan.) The idea of 
establishing the Trilateral Commission was conceived by D. Rockefel¬ 
ler of the family of US financial magnates. The commission’s members 
are made up principally of bankers, managers of national and interna¬ 
tional monopolies, civil servants and bourgeois economists. Recom¬ 
mendations for co-ordinating the state policies of the three centres of 
contemporary imperialism are drawn up and published in the form of 
special reports. The commission’s Triangle Papers, 14, entitled Towards 
a Renovated International System, for example, examine global 
problems and the interdependence of countries from the point of view 
of the idea of “three locomotives”. The papers state: “The responsibi¬ 
lity for stabilisation of the world economy falls overwhelmingly on 


J 
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the trilateral countries and, especially, on the United States, (West- 
Ed.) Germany and Japan.The establishment of a body to co-ordi¬ 
nate the three centres on the private monopoly level has been supple¬ 
mented since 1975 by annual summit meetings in Rambouillet, Puerto 
Rico. London, Bonn, Tokyo and elsewhere. These are the distinguish¬ 
ing features of the contemporary development of inter-imperiaUst 
contradictions. 


2. The EEC—the Core of the West European Centre 

The emergence of Western Europe as a political and economic 
region in the system of imperialism has been a prolonged and contra¬ 
dictory process, which has assumed various forms since World War 11. 
From the end of the 1950s the formation of an integration union in 
the shape of the European Economic Community (EEC) served as a 
new and important stimulus to this process. However, some fifteen 
years passed between the establishment of the EEC and the clear 
emergence of three main centres of imperialist rivalry, including the 
West European centre, in the system of capitalist international rela¬ 
tions. In 1971 the 24th Congress of the CPSU noted: “By the early 
1970s, the main centres of imperialist rivalry have become clearly 
visible: these are the USA-Western Euroffe (above all, the six Com¬ 
mon Market countries) Japan. The economic and political competi¬ 
tive struggle between them has been growing ever more acute.”^ 
The formation of the West European centre is not identical with West 
European integration. Neither may its geographical framework be 
Limited to the territories of the states united in the West European 
integration community, although initially this centre embraced the 
six countries of the Common Market and later expanded to include 
the Nine of the EEC. 

In reviewing the role of integration in the process of formation of 
the West European centre, we consider that a number of specific 
features may be singled out. 

The first consists in the fact that integration is proceeding in 
different forms and to different degrees in different parts of Western 
Europe. This is expressed in the simultaneous existence of several 
state-monopoly amalgamations embracing different spheres of the 
economy and different groups of states. 

In the 1950s the European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) 
was established on the basis of the traditional key economic branches- 
the coal and iron and steel industries—in a number of West European 
countries. Euratom, which is concerned with the production of 
nuclear energy, and a number of amalgamations in such other areas as 
transport, posts and the information media, were different in charact¬ 
er. The very process of forming broader integration groupings led 
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initially to the establisment of two communities in Western Europe: 
the European Economic Community (EEC) and the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA). Only after the entrance of Britain, Ireland 
and Denmark into the EEC in 1973 and the formation of a free trade 
zone in industrial goods in 1977 did EFTA essentially disintegrate and 
the EEC assume the dominant position in Western Europe. The union 
of states known as Benelux, which was established in its modern form 
in 1944, but which in an earlier form dates back to the 1920s, exists 
as a subdivision of the EEC. Finally, mention should be made of the 
Nordic Council (Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Sweden and later 
Finland) among the various associations existing in Western Europe. 

The second specific feature of capitalist integration to have in¬ 
fluenced the formation of the West European centre is the difference 
between and, at the same time, the mutual interlocking of the two 
paths of its development—“in depth” and “in breadth”. Development 
“in breadth” by means of gradual expansion of the economic spheres 
and countries embraced by the process of integration is combined 
with development “in depth”, involving increased co-ordination, higher 
degrees of mutual interlinking and “fusing” of economic processes 
and of the authority of decision-making departments and institutions 
participating in the integration process, etc. 

In the conditions of West European integration, interaction be¬ 
tween the two avenues of development—“in breadth” and “in depth”— 
inevitably breeds friction, conflicts and contradictions. In this a large 
and independent role is played by the two levels of the integration 
process: the private capitalist or micro-level, i.e. the interlocking of 
the capital and interests of capitalist enterprises, above all monopolies 
in different countries controlling key branches of production, trade, 
banks, services, etc., and the state-monopoly or macro-level, represent¬ 
ed by agreements among states and governments and including the 
formation of supranational institutions. 

Analysis of integration in Western Europe and of the formation of 
the West European centre of power shows that the global economic 
interests and actions of West European concerns only partially coin¬ 
cide with the aims of state-monopoly agreements among individual 
West European governments. This is also evident from the large num¬ 
ber of interlockings and mergers between West European monopolies 
and non-European, principaUy US, concerns. The price and currency 
manipulations of international private concerns, on the one hand, 
and of monopolies in individual West European countries, on the 
other, were a basic factor in the upheaval in the system of prices and 
currency and the economic order itself in Western Europe. At the 
same time, international private monopolies began strenuously to 
obstruct the development of joint policies to meet the situation by 
West European governments and also to impede their plans for an 
economic and monetary union. 
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The third specific feature of the regional integration of Western 
Europe is its multi-stage structure, i.e. the fact that it embraces vari¬ 
ous spheres—production, circulation (the exchange of goods and ser¬ 
vices, securities and currencies) and superstructure (the machinery of 
state-monopoly regulation on the inter-governmental level). These 
spheres represent, on the one hand, individual links in the overall 
economic process and, on the other hand, nationally organised (i.e. 
embracing the territories of individual countries) areas of production, 
commodity and credit markets, labour markets, the economic policy 
of individual national governments, etc. 

As has already been stated, different spheres and links of integra¬ 
tion develop unevenly, achieving different degrees of maturity which 
constantly gives rise to crises and clashes among partners. Thus, for 
example, the mutual interlinking and forms of co-operation employed 
by West European concerns in the production sphere, especially with 
US monopolies, go far beyond the limits of the West European region 
and often serve as a means of evading agreement reached within the 
Community itself. Agreements among EEC members on “a free 
labour market” had done little to promote the “free exchange” of 
labour among the chief partners in the Common Market, since the 
flow of labour came principally from countries not belonging to the 
Community (Portugal, Spain, Greece, Turkey and others). 

While the EEC, despite numerous contradictions and compromises, 
is strengthening and expanding its customs union, disagreements in the 
agricultural market have recently grown increasingly sharp. Difficul¬ 
ties in co-ordinating economic policy have prompted monetary co¬ 
ordination. Although the new international Jamaica currency system 
(replacing the Bretton-Woods system) came into force on 1 April 
1978, the EEC countries have begun to push ahead the establishment 
of a European monetary system. Unable to involve a number of EEC 
members (France, Britain, Italy and Ireland) in the currency “snake”, 
West Germany decided to support the French plan for the establish¬ 
ment of a monetary union and in May 1978, a joint French-West 
German project for a European Monetary System was drawn up. This 
was approved by eight members of the EEC (Britain constituting the 
exception) and came into force on 13 March 1979. The functioning of 
the European Monetary System has entailed great difficulties within 
the Community and will, undoubtedly, intensify the contradictions 
between the West European centre, on the one hand, and the United 
States and Japan, on the other. 

Despite all the specific features of the process of integration 
already noted, the leading trend towards strengthening and expanding 
Wher the European Economic Community since its establishment in 
th remained. The interconnections between various spheres of 

-he economy and the development of elements of political (and par- 
lally also military) integration reached a level at which this process 
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has attained definite results in Western Europe. This is one of the key 
factors that have predetermined the role of the EEC in creating a 
broader formation: the West European centre. 

In the first stages of development of the Common Market, up to 
the middle of the 1970s, the sphere of foreign policy was compara¬ 
tively little affected by the process of integration. This aspect of the 
process assumed serious dimensions for which there were a number 
of reasons-only after the entrance into the Community of Britain, 
Denmark and Ireland. 

It should above all be borne in mind that Britain’s accession to the 
EEC gave a new scale to the Community’s activity and made possible 
the search for a joint foreign policy that could lay claim to being “West 
European’’. Consequently, the expansion of the Community gave an 
important fillip in itself to the development of political integration. 

The entrance of Britain, Denmark and Ireland into the Common 
Market led initially to a certain reduction in the pace of economic 
integration associated, in particular, with the increased complexity of 
reaching joint decisions within the framework of the expanded Com¬ 
munity and with the difficulties involved in adapting to the new cir¬ 
cumstances. These problems were intensified by the world economic 
crisis of 1974-1975, which struck a blow at the “unity” of the EEC 
member-countries in many areas. It may be said that within the 
West European core the spontaneous elements of the market regula¬ 
tory mechanism have strengthened as the movement of goods and la¬ 
bour has been liberalised. Despite simultaneous strengthening of the 
synchronicity of the economic cycle’s dynamics and the formation of 
a regional economic complex, uneven economic development has 
increased in the Nine. The paradox is that the development of econom¬ 
ic integration on the macro-economic level, i. e. on the suprana¬ 
tional state level, does not correspond to the successes achieved in 
integration on the micro-level, i. e. on the level of private monopoly 
concerns. It is for this reason that the successfulness of the monetary 
and economic unions in the near future arouses doubt. 

The increased activity of the West European centre in the field of 
foreign poUcy during the second half of the 1970s is explained, in all 
probability, by the desire of its leaders to compensate for failures in the 
sphere of economic integration by “successes” in the political sphere. 

However, this, too, has become possible only because certain 
objective preconditions for the advancement of political integration 
have become ripe. 

The first of these objective preconditions is specifically linked 
with the establishment of a customs union and a close trading 
community among the countries of Western Europe. Common inter¬ 
ests have also been manifested in relation to the dollar, i. e. in the 
monetary and financial sphere. The commercial interests of the 
individual member-countries of the European Economic Community 
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have become closely interlinked. While trade between the nine 
members of the future EEC during the 1950s amounted to a quarter 
of their total foreign trade, the proportion had risen to more than a 
half by 1977.^ Thus, in regard to other centres of imperialism, the 
Common Market had become, to a larger measure than even before, a 
united “trading community”. 

The second precondition arises from interests in achieving 
definite unity on relations with NATO, on disarmament, the reduc¬ 
tion of armaments and armed forces in Central Eurojje and also on the 
Soviet-American talks on strategic arms reductions. 

The third precondition, which consists in the necessity for recog¬ 
nising new realities and formulating attitudes towards them in inter¬ 
national affairs, is closely linked with the second. The reference here 
is to the change in the balance of forces between socialism and impe¬ 
rialism and the consequences of this for world politics. 

Finally, mention should be made of the confrontation, intensified 
since the energy crisis, with the developing countries, which has per¬ 
sistently required the achievement of compromises, principally 
with the oil-producing countries and other raw material suppliers. The 
increased activity of former colonial countries and their unwavering 
determination to gain economic as well as political independence have 
become a factor stimulating Western Europe to undertake joint 
actions in foreign policy. 

Political integration is aimed at defending the shared interests of 
the West European bourgeoisie, which not infrequently conflict 
with the interests of individual national monopoly groupings. The 
emergence of new foci of inter-imperialist struggle runs counter 
to the desire to erase political contradictions in the West European 
centre and ensure its political cohesion in face of strengthening com¬ 
petition from other centres of imperialism. It is true that the range of 
political contradictions has changed, but they remain an inherent fea¬ 
ture in the development of this centre today. 

From the point of view of the disposition of political forces on 
the international stage, the emergence of the West European centre 
and, in particular, the expansion of its political activity meant that 
Western Europe had become a special region in the system of con¬ 
temporary international relations. The region is complex both in 
structure and in the character of relations among its individual 
parts. Fundamental differences exist in the economic and military- 
political status of particular countries. A large group of West 
European countries belongs to the NATO military bloc and is closely 
integrated into the US military system, while other countries preserve 
their neutrality. The position of each participant in the system of 
West European countries within these groups is far from identical. 
There are also differences between the position of individual subre¬ 
gions, such as Scandinavia, Iberia and the Mediterranean. However, all 
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these separate parts are to some extent or other subject to the process 
of crystallisation already mentioned; all are drawn towards the core 
and all depend upon it in greater or lesser measure, leading to a certain 
“unity” in the region. 

At the same time, the West European region is a constituent part 
of the European continent, the individual states of which remain 
linked by a certain community of historical destinies, cultures and 
scientific and technological and trading and financial interests. From 
this stems the necessity for European co-operation evidenced by the 
signing of the Final Act of the 1975 Helsiriki Conference on Security 
and Co-operation in Europe and the final document of the 1978 Bel¬ 
grade meeting. Consequently, the importance of relations between 
Western and Eastern Europe, that is, between the capitalist and the 
socialist countries of Europe, is growing within the overall devel¬ 
opment of international relations. Western Europe’s role in preserving 
detente is becoming ever more significant. 

The global socio-economic processes which are characteristic of 
the modern world are reflected with especial clarity in Western Eu¬ 
rope, where a considerable part of the manpower, economic, scientific 
and technological potential of the world capitalist system is con¬ 
centrated. 

The term “Western Europe” to denote a particular region in the 
system of international relations has become firmly established in 
the political lexicon. The West European region figures as a definite 
unit in world statistics, assessments of the disposition of political 
forces on the world stage and the documents of international forums 
and international organisations. Thus this concept has lost its narrowly 
geographical sense. Western Europe is now understood to mean the 
entire capitalist part of Europe. 

Western Europe comprises 25 capitalist states with a population 
of 335.8 million: 12.2 per cent of the world population.® It occupies 
a territory of 3.7 million square kilometres or 2.7 per cent of the 
world’s area. Thus, in terms of area and population Western Europe is 
a comparatively small part of the world as a whole and of the capi¬ 
talist system in particular. However, its role in the world economy and 
world politics is defined by statistics of another character. For ex¬ 
ample, the fact that 53.2 per cent of all industrial workers were 
concentrated in Western Europe in 1975-130 per cent more than in 
the United States and 230 per cent more than in Japan—is more 
important in defining its place in the capitalist world. Although 
Western Europe is surpassed by the United States in volume of industrial 
production (33.4 per cent of the industrial output of capitalist countries 
in 1975 as compared to 35.9 per cent), it far outstrips the USA in the 
export of goods and in reserves of gold and foreign currency. Western 
Europe’s exports in 1975 constituted 45.8 per cent of the capitalist 
world’s total exports, compared to the United States’ share of only 
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13.5 per cent; their respective shares of the capitaUst world’s gold and 
foreign currency reserves were 34.8 per cent and 6.9 per cent.® It is 
true that almost two-thirds of all foreign trade by West European 
countries is conducted within the West European region. If we take 
Western Europe’s exports to third countries, the former’s advantage 
over the United States in this respect becomes insignificant (for a 
more detailed discussion, see Section 2, Chapters I and III). 

The economic might of the core of the West European region the 
countries of the European Economic Community—exceeds that of all 
other West European states taken together. For example, the Com¬ 
mon Market countries account for three-quarters of the entire subcon¬ 
tinent’s imports and four-fifths of its exports.’ ” 

The processes of strengthening the West European centre and its 
core are closely linked. As integration becomes deeper and broader, 
the concepts of “the West European Community” and “the West 
European centre” may ultimately become almost synonymous. 

In terms of the interconnection between integration and the for¬ 
mation of the West European centre, the post-war history of Western 
Europe may be divided into the following basic stages. 

The first stage extends from the end of World War II to the forma¬ 
tion of the EEC in 1957, that is, the period in which centripetal forces 
predominated in the capitalist world as a whole, but were relatively 
weak in Western Europe. At a time when US imperialism held undi¬ 
vided sway in the capitalist world, such associations as the European 
Council, the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment (OECD), the European Coal and Steel Conununity (ECSC) and 
Euratom came into being as preconditions for the formation of the 
West European centre. These organisations paved the way for a defi¬ 
nite step forward in integration and began the transformation of 
Western Europe into an independent centre of imperialist rivalry. 

The second stage embraces the period commencing with the estab¬ 
lishment of the EEC in 1957 and concluding with the entrance into 
the EEC of Britain, Denmark and Ireland in 1973. During this period 
a struggle took place between the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA), set up under the aegis of Britain, and the EEC for leadership 
in the process of transforming Western Europe into a new centre of 
power. As we now know, the EEC emerged victorious from this 
struggle. This meant that centripetal forces determined the trend of 
economic and political development in the West European region. 
Member-countries have established a variety of West European institu¬ 
tions: the European Investment Bank, the European Monetary Co¬ 
operation Fund, the European Social Fund, the European Agricultural 
Fund and the European Development Fund among others. Economic 
links between the EEC and such countries as Greece and Turkey are 
developing in the form of association agreements. Extension of the 
principle of association to former colonies or to developing countries 
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which have gained independence is laying the foundation for an 
extra-European EEC sphere of influence. 

Following the entrance of Britain, Denmark and Ireland into the 
EEC at the end of this period, Western Europe’s split into two op¬ 
posing economic blocs was effectively ended. This again was a quali¬ 
tatively new step in the process of integration and the transformation 
of Western Europe into a centre of imperialist rivalry. 

Since Britain’s entrance into the Common Market a third stage has 
begun. This period, which is marked by very complex economic and 
political processes in Western Europe associated primarily with the 
course and consequences of the world economic crisis of 1974-1975, 
is characterised by a slowing-down of economic integration “in 
depth”. However, at the same time the political activity of the EEC is 
being enhanced and new elements of political integration are emerging 
while simultaneously integration “in breadth” is being strengthened. 
Following the conclusion of a number of customs agreements and 
agreements on co-operation between the EEC and the countries 
remaining in EFTA, as well as with several other countries outside 
both these groupings, virtually the whole of the West European region 
had been turned into a large, customs-free market by 1977 (although 
with numerous qualifications principally concerning the agrarian 
sector). Preconditions are thus being established for further integra¬ 
tion and consolidation of the West European centre. 

This trend towards growth “in breadth” is strengthening and the 
EEC’s sphere of external influence is expanding, particularly since 
extension of the principle of association to the countries of the 
British Commonwealth. At the same time, increasingly broad groups 
of developing countries are being drawn into the EEC’s sphere of 
influence. Of especial importance from this point of view was the 
agreement concluded in Lom^ in 1975, which provided for the 
inclusion of 52 African, Caribbean and Pacific countries in the free 
trade zone on the basis of associate membership. The EEC has signif¬ 
icantly increased its expansionist activities through various forms 
of trading preferences and co-operation agreements, in particular 
with the countries of the Mediterranean subregion (Tunisia, Morocco, 
Algeria and Egypt). 

The broadening of the EEC to twelve members by the admission 
of Greece, Portugal and Spain, a decision which formed the subject 
of hard-fought political struggle, would in essence mark the conclu¬ 
sion of the process of forming the West European centre and the 
emergence of new and even more complicated problems of develop¬ 
ment. 








CHAPTER II. GENERAL TRENDS OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE ECONOMY 


The consolidation of the West European centre of imperialism, 
the result of the dialectical combination of centrifugal and centripetal 
trends in the economic, social and political spheresof life, proceeded 
under conditions of comparatively rapid capital reproduction during 
the post-war period. The growth of the productive forces, the break¬ 
down of economic structures and the changed character of interna¬ 
tional economic relations formed the necessary precondition for 
bringing the interests of the West European countries into alignment. 

The process of consolidating the West European centre manifested 
itself in the economy as a trend towards an evening out in the condi¬ 
tions of capital reproduction in West European countries, a trend 
towards unification of their industrial and reproductive structures, 
alignment of their rates of economic growth and synchronisation 
of the cyclical movement of production. 


1. Unevenness of Economic Development 
and the Trend Towards an Evening out 

The position of the West European countries in the world capitalist 
economy has above all been influenced by the fact that, on average, 
they have developed more rapidly than the United States, but more 
slowly than Japan during the post-war period. 

Table 1 shows that from 1960 to 1977 the total gross internal 
product (GIF) of the West European countries rose by an average of 
4.1 per cent a year, compared to rates of 3.5 per cent in the United 
States and 8.6 per cent in Japan (in physical terms). The consequence 
of this divergence in rates of economic growth was that the supe¬ 
riority of the GIF of the United States over that of Western Europe, 
which was somewhat reduced during these years, continued to be 
quite substantial: 28 per cent greater in 1977 as compared to 38 per 
cent in 1960. At the same time, the GIF of Japan, which equalled 
only one-seventh of the gross West European product in 1960 and 
was less than the GIF of either the Federal Republic of Germany, Brit¬ 
ain or France, had grown to approximately one-third of the West 
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European product by 1977 and was significantly greater than the 
GIF of any one country in this region. 

Table I 

Gross Internal Product of West European Countries, 
the United States and Japan 
(in 1970 prices) 


Countries Absolute value in thousands Per head of population, 

of millions of dollars in dollars 



1960 

1970 

1973 

1977 

1960 

1970 

1973 

1977 

ERG 

116.7 

188.4 

210.5 

221.6 

2,105 

3,106 

3,397 

3,600 

France 

82.0 

141.5 

166.5 

184.6 

1,797 

2,790 

3,194 

3,400 

Britain 

92.5 

121.5 

134.1 

137.8 

1,759 

2,190 

2,393 

2,460 

Italy 

53.9 

92.4 

102.9 

112.0 

1,074 

1,722 

1,874 

1,970 

Belgium 

15.9 

25.8 

30.2 

33.3 

1,736 

2,676 

3,996 

3,390 

Netherlands 

18.9 

31.7 

35.8 

40.2 

1,649 

2,431 

2,668 

2,900 

Denmark 

9.7 

15.6 

17.4 

18.4 

2,122 

3,169 

3,467 

3,620 

Sweden 

21.0 

32.9 

35.2 

36.5 

2,310 

4,095 

4,330 

4,425 

Norway 

6.8 

11.2 

12.7 

15.4 

1,912 

2,876 

3,217 

3,810 

Finland 

6.2 

10.4 

12.1 

12.7 

1,404 

2,247 

2,595 

2,740 

Switzerland 

13.6 

21.0 

23.3 

22.3 

2,540 

3,356 

3,618 

3,530 

Austria 

9.0 

14.0 

17.0 

18.9 

1,283 

1,933 

2,260 

2,510 

Spain 

15.7 

36.9 

39.7 

50.4 

517 

1,093 

1,143 

1,375 

Portugal 

3.4 

6.2 

7.7 

8.5 

382 

717 

903 

872 

Greece 

4.8 

10.0 

12.4 

14.0 

574 

1,133 

1,391 

1,505 

Ireland 

2.6 

3.9 

4.5 

4.9 

911 

1,333 

1,472 

1,250 

Western Europe 

481.2 

778.2 

879.3 

954.6 

1,435 

2,110 

2,327 

2,463 

EEC countries 

393.1 

621.8 

703.1 

754.0 

1,693 

2,474 

2,740 

2,910 

United States 

665.7 

981.2 

1,136.9 

1,221.5 

3,863 

4,799 

5,340 

5,620 

Japan 

71.1 

197.9 

253.9 

286.8 

762 

1,914 

2,344 

2,620 

All OECD 









countries 

1,283.3 : 

2,081.1 

2,416.5 

2,628.9 

2,006 

2,918 

3,286 

3,470 


Sources: OECD. National Accounts of OECD Countries, Paris, 1976, pp. 118-19; 

Main Economic Indicators Countries, Paris, November 1978, 
pp. 168-69. 

In industrial production the average annual rates of growth in 
output for the period indicated reached 4.6 per cent in Western 
Europe, 3.5 per cent in the United States and 10.5 percent in Japan. 
As a result, US superiority over Western Europe in terms of the abso¬ 
lute scale of industrial production was reduced from 16.7 per cent in 
1960 to 11 per cent in 1977 and the gap in their potentials was nar- 
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rowed. At the same time, the volume of Japanese industrial produc¬ 
tion which amounted to only one-tenth of the output of West 
European industry in 1960, was more than a quarter of the latter by 
1977. 

Thus, throughout the post-war period a trend existed towards the 
evening out of differences in the scale of production and economic 
might between the three centres of power of contemporary imperi¬ 
alism. Nevertheless, these differences remain considerable. They are 
particularly noticeable if the countries of Western Europe are subdivid¬ 
ed into three groups in terms of their levels of economic development. 

The first group is made up of four large and highly developed in¬ 
dustrial powers: the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Britain 
and Italy. The second group comprises the small, highly developed 
industrial countries in the north and centre of the continent. The 
third group includes countries with a medium or low level of develop¬ 
ment located, with the exception of Ireland, principally on the 
southern fringe of Western Europe. 

Although the proportion of the region’s GIP contributed by the Big 
Four dropped from 73.3 per cent to 68.7 per cent between 1960 and 
1977 and their contribution to the region’s industrial output fell cor¬ 
respondingly from 77.1 per cent to 70 per cent, the relative contri¬ 
bution of these countries, which account for 36 per cent of Western 
Europe’s area and 59 per cent of its population, nevertheless remains 
fundamental, testifying to the concentration of immense economic 
power in the hands of a small number of states. The main “culprit” 
for the trend towards a fall in the relative weight of the Big Four in 
the economy of West European capitalism is Britain, whose contribu¬ 
tion to the GIP of Western Europe fell from 19.3 per cent to 14.4 per 
cent between 1960 and 1977 and whose contribution to the region’s 
industrial output was reduced from 20.1 per cent to 13 per cent 
over the same period. Conversely, the contribution of France to 
Western Europe’s GIP over this period rose from 17.1 per cent to 19.3 
pet cent and that of Italy from 11.2 per cent to 12 per cent. 

The FRG remains the economically strongest and most developed 
country in the West European region. Its continuing economic pre¬ 
dominance in Western Europe is the result of its high level of industrial, 
scientific and technical and technological development and its highly 
trained labour force, as well as its fortunate position in the interna¬ 
tional capitalist division of labour and a number of other circum¬ 
stances. The FRG’s contribution to Western Europe’s GIP amounted 
to 23.2 per cent in 1977 as compared to 24.2 per cent in 1960. 

The second group of West European countries- smaller, industrially 
developed capitalist states including Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxemburg, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Switzerland and 
Austria—generally maintained their position in the region. The contri¬ 
bution by this group to the GIP remained between 21 per cent and 22 
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per cent. This means that the second group of countries, taken as a 
whole, developed between 1960 and 1977 at a rate equal to the 
growth rate of the entire West European economy. Although the rela¬ 
tive weight of the countries belonging to this group is modest, cor¬ 
responding to their area and population, some of them occupy a 
strong position in individual industries. The narrow industrial speciali¬ 
sation of these countries, their broad participation in the interna¬ 
tional division of labour, their accumulated experience of industrial 
development and reserve of scientific, technical and technological 
achievement and the existence in these countries of powerful monop¬ 
olies, both national and international, together ensure them of a quite 
strong position in the economy both of Western Europe and the entire 
capitalist world. 

At the same time, individual smaller capitalist countries have devel¬ 
oped at an uneven rate and the balance of economic forces among 
them has, therefore, fundamentally altered. The relative importance 
of Belgium, the Netherlands, Finland, Norway and Austria has in¬ 
creased while, conversely, that of Sweden, Switzerland and Denmark 
has been somewhat reduced. 

Finally, the third group (Spain, Portugal, Ireland, Greece, Cyprus 
and Malta), which is characterised by a lower level of maturity of the 
productive forces, developed at a rapid rate during the period under 
examination and, therefore, increased its weight in the economy 
of Western Europe from 5.5 percent in 1960 to 8.2 per cent in 1977. 
The strengthened position of these countries was due above all to 
Spain and Greece, the growth of whose output was especially marked 
over the given period. 

There also exist in Western Europe a number of “dwarf’ states, 
including Andorra, Liechtenstein, Monaco, San Marino and the 
Vatican City State. Their contribution to industrial production is 
insignificant, but they play a definite role in the system of relations 
of the West European region, above all in the sphere of credit and 
finance. Specifically, numerous international financial groups have 
established themselves and operate actively in these states, where 
favourable conditions have been created for them. 

The classification of West European countries in terms of their 
area, population size and economic strength has a certain economic 
point. However, in recent decades a more fundamental dividing line 
has been drawn between the group of countries belonging to the in¬ 
tegration grouping known as the European Economic Community 
and all other West European countries. 

The EEC countries are of dominant importance in the economy of 
West European capitalism (see Table 1). They form the industrial core 
of this economy and its chief guiding force, determining the general 
trends of economic and socio-political development of the entire 
West European region and also its position in the modern world. The 
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importance of the EEC countries is not affected by the fall in 
their contribution to Western Europe’s GIP from 85 per cent to 79 
per cent and the reduction in their share of total industrial production 
from 87.7 per cent to 82 per cent over the period 1960-1977. The 
drop in the EEC’s relative weight is explained, in part, by the entrance 
into this grouping of Britain with its slow rate of development and, in 
part, by the fact that EEC countries which have attained a high degree 
of economic and industrial development have, as a rule, lower rates of 
growth than countries with a medium level of development, which 
have for the most part remained outside the integration grouping. 

Changes in the balance of economic forces have taken place within 
the EEC itself; the contribution of Britain and also of the ERG to the 
GIP and to industrial production has fallen, while the contribution of 
France, the Netherlands and Italy has, conversely, risen. The positions 
of Belgium and Denmark have remained unchanged. 

Such, in its most general outlines, is the picture of quantitative re¬ 
lations among the national economies of the individual countries 
and groups of countries in Western Europe. At the same time, the 
country-by-country structure of the economy of this region presents 
a fundamentally different picture when seen from the point of view 
of the qualitative level of development of the economies of individual 
countries, as expressed in the size of the GIP and per capita industrial 
output. The per capita dimensions of the entire West European region’s 
GIP fall significantly behind those of the United States, although the 
gap has been somewhat reduced beginning with the close of the 1950s. 
But three West European countries (Switzerland, Sweden and the FRG) 
surpass the United States in terms of the volume of per capita indus¬ 
trial production. By 1977 Japan’s per capita GIP level surpassed that 
of Western Europe, although it still falls appreciably short of the per 
capita GIP achieved by the most developed West European states (the 
FRG, France and the majority of the smaller capitalist countries). 

In the hierarchy of West European countries set by the per capita 
indicator of economic and industrial development the highest ranks 
are, as a rule, occupied by the smaller developed countries, while the 
large countries tend to occupy an intermediate position. If we divide 
all West European countries (excluding the dwarf states) into three 
groups, the first group of countries with the highest per capita GIP 
(more then 3,000 doUars) includes Sweden, Denmark, Norway, the 
FRG, Switzerland, France and Belgium. These same countries hold a 
leading position in Western Europe in the size of their per capita in¬ 
dustrial production. The second group, embracing countries with 
a median per capita GIP (from 2,000 to 3,000 dollars), includes the 
Netherlands, Finland, Britain and Austria. Italy could also be included 
in this group although, strictly speaking, its per capita income remains 
below 2,000 dollars. The last group is made up of countries with the 
lowest level of per capita GIP (less than 2,000 dollars). This group 
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includes Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Greece and Cyprus. Both the per 
capita GIP and the per capita industrial output of the countries in 
this group fluctuate between 45 per cent and 50 per cent of the aver¬ 
age European level. 

In general, the post-war years in the West European region have 
been marked by a trend towards the evening out of industrial and, 
especially, overall economic development in individual countries 
and groups of countries. As a result, the gap between the highest and 
lowest per capita indicators of GIP and industrial output has been 
substantially reduced. For example, the per capita GIP of Greece, 
one of the poorest countries in Europe, was four times less than the 
comparable indicator for Sweden in 1960, but by 1977 the gap had 
been cut to a multiple of three. Correspondingly, the ratio between 
per capita industrial production in these two countries has dropped 
from 1:75 to 1:4. 

Analysis of differences in the rates of overall economic and, in 
particular, industrial development in the countries of the West Euro¬ 
pean region provides an additional dimension to descriptions of the 
trend towards an evening out. Comparatively high rates of growth dur¬ 
ing the post-war years have resulted in a significant increase in the 
sc^e of industrial and economic activity of the West European 
countries, a marked rise in the level of their industrial and economic 
development and more rapid changes in the balance of economic and 
political forces among them. The average annual rates of growth in 
the GIP and, in particular, in industrial output in Western Europe, 
taken as a whole, were approximately twice as great during the 27 
years between 1950 and 1977 as during the years between the two 
world wars. 

Individual West European countries have contributed to different 
degrees to the acceleration of Western Europe’s industrial and econom¬ 
ic growth (see Table 2). Initially the rates of industrial and eco¬ 
nomic development of the ERG surged ahead, giving West Germany 
the position of undisputed leader during the 1950s. From the end of 
the 1950s Italy began to draw level with and even overtake West 
Germany in rates of economic growth. However, after the crisis of 
1964-1965 Italy began to lose its position. At the beginning of the 
1960s, while the rates of economic development of the ERG dropped, 
France’s economic growth sharply accelerated and France markedly 
strengthened its position in the West European economy. This advance 
was furthered by a number of favourable circumstances: a large 
physical territory, offering wide opportunities for extensive develop¬ 
ment, significant natural resources, a highly educated population, the 
leap forward achieved during the 1960s in technological and scientific 
and technical development and the increased concentration and 
centralisation of production and capital, state economic policy, etc. 

Britain, the former “workshop of the world”, gave no special in- 
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Table 2 

Annual Average Rates of Growth in the GIP 
and Industrial Output of the Countries of Western Europe 
(in 1970 prices; per cent) 


Countries 

1950-1976 

1950-1960 

1960-1970 

1970-1977 

Western Europe 

GIP. 

4.5 

4.5 

4.8 

2.8 

industry. 

5.4 

6.1 

5.6 

2.5 

EEC 

GIP. 

4.3 

4.6 

4.4 

2.8 

industry. 

5.1 

6.2 

5.3 

2.4 

ERG 

GIP. 

5.5 

6.6 

4.8 

2.3 

industry. 

6.5 

9.7 

5.8 

2.15 

France 

GIP. 

5.0 

4.4 

6.8 

3.9 

industry. 

5.5 

5.3 

6.6 

3.4 

Britain 

GIP. 

2.2 

2.3 

2.3 

1.8 

industry. 

2.5 

3.5 

2.4 

0.9 

Italy 

GIP 

4.9 

5.6 

5.4 

2.76 

industry. 

6.9 

8.6 

7.3 

3.0 

Other EEC countries 

GIP. 

3.3 

2.8 

3.5 

3.3 

industry. 

3.8 

3.7 

4.1 

3.7 

Other West European countries 

GIP. 

5.2 

4.5 

6.6 

4.0 

industry. 

6.5 

5.8 

7.8 

4.5 


Sources: Yearbook of Natioml Accounts Statistics, 1965, 1975; OECD. Na- 
tional Accounts of OECD Countries, 1975, pp. 115-19; Main Eco¬ 
nomic Indicators Countries, November 1978, pp. 168-69; U,N. 
monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1979, pp. 24-31. 

dications of dynamic development during the post-war years. Entrance 
mto the EEC, too, failed to vindicate London’s hopes of a boost to 
industrial activity. Nevertheless, Britain’s large holdings of capital 
abroad and its continuing strong position in the sphere of credit 
and finance mean that it still plays a leading role in the economic 
and political life of Western Europe. In the 1970s a factor emerged 
that may stimulate accelerated economic growth in Britain: namely. 
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the exploitation of North Sea oil reserves. 

From the end of the 1960s to the beginning of the 1974-1975 cri¬ 
sis the rate of economic and industrial growth achieved by countries 
with relatively low or low levels of development of the productive 
forces—in particular, Spain, Portugal and Greece—accelerated sharply. 
While the output of the manufacturing industry increased in the EEC 
by 89 per cent between 1960 and 1974, the growth achieved in 
Ireland during the same period was 146 per cent, in Finland—164 per 
cent, in Portugal 216 per cent, in Greece—183 per cent and in 
Spain—350 per cent.' 

Examination of the dynamics of the West European economy 
branch by branch shows that the growth in GIP achieved by this 
region was determined abave all by development of the sphere of 
material production (4.6 per cent between 1950 and 1977), in which 
industry grew most rapidly. The service sphere developed at an average 
rate of 4 per cent per year. However, the superior growth rates shown 
by material and industrial production gradually declined during the 
1970s and after the beginning of the 1974-1975 crisis rates of devel¬ 
opment of non-material production overtook rates of material pro¬ 
duction. This was one of the manifestations of the economic crisis, 
which led to a sharp fall in industrial production. However, the cri¬ 
sis was not the only explanation for this sudden reversal in trends. 
Many branches of the non-productive sphere, above all education and 
science, are now becoming an increasingly important factor in devel¬ 
oping the national economy and raising the level of its scientific and 
technical plant and efficiency. Accelerated development of these 
branches is objectively necessary for the productive forces. 

The rapid rates of extended reproduction during the 1950s and 
1960s cannot be explained without reference to the radical recon¬ 
struction of the productive forces of West European capitalism, the 
fundamental changes made in the branch and reproductive structure 
of production and the rapid changes in the forms and methods of 
regulating the economy. All this led to an increase in the productivity 
of social labour—the basic motive force of economic growth during 
the post-war period. 


2. Labour Productivity and Factors Raising It 

Between 1950 and 1977, 82 per cent of the growth in the GIP of 
Western Europe was achieved through increased labour productivity 
and only 18 per cent through an increase in the labour force. The 
contribution of labour productivity to growth rates was 86 per cent 
in Britain, 89 per cent in France and 102 per cent in Italy, i. e. above 
the average European indicator, while increased labour productivity 
accounted for 80.4 per cent of total growth rates in the FRG and 78.2 
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per cent of total growth rates in the smaller EEC countries.^ 

The relative importance of the growth in labour productivity in 
increasing the GIF, which rose sharply during the 1960s by compari¬ 
son with the 1950s, fell slightly between 1970 and 1977 as the result 
of considerable difficulties in the economy of the West European 
countries and the economic crisis of 1974-1975. 

The correlation between increased productivity and changes in 
levels of employment is experiencing important fluctuations in in¬ 
dividual areas of the economies of countries in the region: in agricul¬ 
ture, where a constant and very substantial reduction in the labour 
force took place, production growth was achieved by increased 
labour productivity, the contribution of which to growth rates was 
already over 100 per cent during the 1950s and reached 200 per cent 
and even 300 per cent during the 1960s and 1970s. The same phenom¬ 
enon was, to a lesser degree, characteristic of material production 
as a whole. The indicator for the contribution made by labour 
productivity to the increased output of material production rose from 
92 per cent in the 1950s to 112 per cent in the 1960s and 151 per 
cent between 1970 and 1977 in Western Europe on average. 

It is noteworthy that in industry, the chief area of the economy, 
where the level of employment had been rising for many years, a 
trend was noted similar to that in agriculture. Throughout the whole 
of Western Europe the relative importance of increased productivity 
in raising industrial production grew from 67.2 per cent in the 1950s 
to 91 per cent in the 1960s and 115 per cent between 1970 and 
1977; the corresponding figures for the EEC were 67.7 per cent, 94.4 
per cent and 147 per cent, with those for the ERG amounting respec¬ 
tively to 56.8 per cent, 89 per cent and 130 per cent, for France to 
83.2 per cent, 91 per cent and 96 per cent and for Britain to 91.5 per 
cent, 116 per cent and 530 per cent.* 

The rates of growth in labour productivity achieved in individual 
West European countries differ sharply. During the 1950s the highest 
levels of labour productivity were recorded by Britain and a number 
of smaller, industrially developed countries (Sweden, Switzerland, 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands). But by the beginning of the 
1960s Britain had fallen far behind in productivity growth rates and 
the ERG had outstripped it in the absolute level of output. During 
the second half of the 1950s and the 1960s growth rates for labour 
productivity also rose sharply in Italy. However, since the initial 
level of absolute volume of output in Italy was very low, this country 
was able only to approach more developed West European countries 

* An increase of more than 100 per cent means that the growth in labour 
productivity not only fully accounted for the entire increase in output, but also 
compensated for the ne^tive influence on production rates of the outflow of 
labour from agriculture, industry and, in a number of instances, from material 
production as a whole. 
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in respect to this indicator. Clear success was recorded by France. 
After achieving high growth rates in labour productivity at the end of 
the 1960s and thebeginning of the 1970s, this country outstripped all 
others in the region, including the FRG, in the absolute scale of an¬ 
nual industrial output per employee and came closest to the US level. 

Investigation of the factors underlying increased labour productiv¬ 
ity serves as a key to revealing specifically West European qualities of 
economic development. Man, living labour, is the main productive 
force in any mode of production. The dynamics and structure of the 
labour force are, therefore, of great importance in understanding the 
reasons for the relatively rapid increase in labour productivity in the 
countries of Western Europe. 

Despite all the differences between the West European countries 
in the area of employment, a number of general patterns are apparent. 
Most striking is the lag between the increase in numbers of workers 
and growth of the population as a whole. While the total population 
of Western Europe rose from 309 million to 386 million between 
1950 and 1976, that is by 25 per cent, the total number of employed 
persons increased from 121.7 million to 140 million, that is by 15 per 
cent. The proportion of the gainfully employed population in the 
total population of Western Europe fell from 39 per cent in 1950 to 
36.4 per cent in 1976.^ 

Differences in dynamics are principally explained by changes in 
the age structure of the population. An increased birth rate during the 
post-war period led to a growth in the proportion of the population 
below working age, while increased life expectancy expanded the 
group of elderly retired people. Socio-political factors have also had 
a role to play in increasing the proportion of the non-working popula¬ 
tion, in particular the raising of the average school-leaving age and the 
lowering of the pensionable age in some countries. An opposing trend 
has been the involvement of women in the labour process, expressed 
in a higher level of female employment. 

Limited and, in a number of countries, even zero growth in the 
level of employment was accompanied by an appreciable redistribu¬ 
tion and more rational utilisation of existing labour resources. Mass 
migration of surplus labour took place from the peripheral and pre¬ 
dominantly southern areas of Western Europe (Southern Italy, Spain, 
Portugal and Greece) to its central and most developed areas. These 
intra-European migrants, numbering several million, together with 
several hundred thousand immigrants from North Africa and the 
Middle East met a certain part of the demand for labour in Western 
Europe. 

The modest growth in the level of employment also reflects the 
organic inability of capitalism to make full use of the most impor¬ 
tant part of society’s productive forces, labour: unemployment has 
never been eliminated in Western Europe and is running at a very high 
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rate in a number of countries. Unemployment became a particularly 
acute problem in the 1970s. During the two years before the begin¬ 
ning of the crisis (in 1971) there were 1.9 million unemployed in the 
four largest West European countries, according to OECD statistics. 
In 1976 the number of unemployed doubled, reaching four mil¬ 
lion.^ The presence of a permanent army of unemployed shows 
that during the post-war years, despite the drop in the proportion of 
the gainfully employed population in the population as a whole, 
the economy of Western Europe and its individual countries disposed 
of the necessary reserves of labour for its growth. The relative abun¬ 
dance of labour in Western Europe and its comparatively high level of 
qualifications and mobility were important factors in its economic 
growth. 

During the post-war period Western Europe as a whole and West 
European countries individually experienced very uneven changes 
in employment levels maintained in various branches and spheres of 
the economy. A reduction or stabilisation of employment levels in 
material production and, conversely, a significant increase in employ¬ 
ment levels in the non-productive sphere occurred almost universally. 
On the whole, this structural change brought about a slow-down in 
the growth rate of social labour’s productivity, since the proportion of 
economic sectors with low rates of productivity (in the service sphere) 
increased and the proportion of economic sectors with hi^ rates 
(industry) fell or became stable. 

Growth rates in the social productivity of labour depend not only 
on the structure of the labour force, but also on improvement of its 
quality through better general education and professional training. 
In this respect, too, the labour force of Western Europe has undergone 
great changes. 

Growth in basic capital is one of the general conditions for raising 
labour productivity. The rates and structure of accumulation in 
Western Europe serve as the most important characteristic of this 
region’s economy. 

Economic rivalry among the imperialist countries and their desire 
to achieve maximum labour productivity bring about a rapid growth 
in basic capital. It is sufficient to state that during the period between 
1950 and 1975 basic capital increased (in thousands of millions of 
dollars at the real purchasing power parities of currencies in 1958) in 
the ERG from 221 to 798 (by 261 per cent), in France from 205 to 
596 (290 per cent), in Britain from 244 to 551 (146 per cent), in the 
United States from 1,275 to 2,745 (117 per cent) and in Japan from 
158 (1955) to 929 (487 per cent).® By comparison with the value of 
US basic capital in 1950 and in 1975 their value in the FRG amounted 
correspondingly to 17.3 and 29.1 per cent, in France to 16.1 and 21.7 
per cent, in Britain to 19.1 and 20,1 per cent and in Japan to 10.6 
(1955) and 33.8 per cent. 
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However, a different picture is presented if the basic capital per 
capita of these countries is compared. By comparison with the United 
States the figures for the FRG in 1950 and 1975 were 55.3 and 100.4 
per cent respectively, for France—58.6 and 87.7 per cent, for Britain— 
57.9 and 76.6 per cent and for Japan—19.8 (1955) and 64.6 per cent. 
Thus, in the relative, per capita dimensions of their basic capital the 
West European countries indicated, together with Japan, came ex¬ 
tremely close to the United States, the FRG even drawing level with 
the USA. 

The capital-to-worker ratio is the most important factor in the 
growth of labour productivity. 

The capital-to-worker ratio has risen very substantially in West 
European countries, increasing at a rate relatively greater than in the 
United States. While the capital-to-worker ratio in the productive 
sphere only doubled between 1950 and 1975 in the United States, it 
increased in the FRG by 230 per cent, in France by 200 per cent and 
in Britain by 160 per cent. As a result, the gap between the United 
States and the West European countries has been markedly reduced. 
If the capital-to-worker ratio in the United States in 1950 and 1975 
is taken as 100, the corresponding coefficient in the FRG amounts to 
37 and 64.4, in France to 39.7 and 61 and in Britain to 41.7 and 56.7.^ 

In material production agriculture has seen the greatest rise in the 
capital-to-worker ratio. This is associated not only with the growth 
of basic capital, but also with the reduction of employment levels in 
this branch. As a result, the capital-to-worker ratio in agriculture in 
Britain is virtually equal to the level obtaining in industry, while 
in the FRG it is even higher. The greater part of capital per worker is 
utilised for transport and for the bulky, complex and expensive 
equipment needed in communications. 

Increases in production capacity, rises in the capital-to-worker 
ratio, the creation and introduction of new technology and improve¬ 
ment of the level of general education and professional training of 
the labour force required West European countries to direct an 
increased proportion of their product to accumulation during the 
post-war period. Up to the beginning of the crisis of 1974-1975 
rates of investment in all the countries of Western Europe exceeded 
growth rates of production. 

The general trend characterising the process of accumulation was 
for rates of non-productive investment to overtake those of other 
forms of investment. This trend became especially pronounced in 
the 1960s and is common to all the capitalist countries, but is mani¬ 
fested most forcefully in the US economy. The effectiveness of 
investment directed towards the service sphere is, as a rule, lower 
than the effectiveness of investment in agriculture, industry or con¬ 
struction. As the proportion of the non-productive sphere in the econ¬ 
omy of the West European region increases, it becomes increasingly 
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difficult to maintain outstripping rates of economic growth. As early 
as the 1960s rates of economic development in Western Europe and 
the United States were beginning to draw level, but in the 1970s the 
West European centre of imperialism, which had been affected by the 
consequences of the energy crisis to a significantly greater extent than 
the United States, proved unable to compete with the latter in rates 
of economic development. 

For a long time investment in mining had been steadily declining in 
relation to the overall volume of industrial investment of the West 
European countries, while investment in electricity generation and the 
gas industry had remained essentially unchanged. After the 1974-1975 
crisis the proportion of capital investment in these branches increased 
as the result of a shortage of energy carriers. 

The largest share of total productive investment is directed towards 
industry. In those countries that have attained the highest level of 
industrial development (the FRG, Britain, France and the smaller de¬ 
veloped countries), industry’s share in productive investment falls, as 
a rule, while a high level of labour productivity, return on capital, etc., 
are maintained. Conversely, in the less developed West European 
countries which are following the path of industrialisation the share 
of industry in productive investment and overall investment generally 
rises. Agriculture’s share in investment is falling in all West European 
countries without exception; this is in complete conformity with the 
declining importance of this sector in their economies. 

The effectiveness of functioning basic capital and its ability to 
ensure particular growth rates in production is also fundamentally 
linked to the reproductive and technological structure of investment. 

In the period under examination the proportion of amortisation 
deductions in overall investment in the national economy increased, 
while the proportion of net investment fell in the Big Four countries, 
in Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Switzerland and also in Spain. Having 
created the necessary productive funds during the preceding period, 
this group of West European countries renewed, modernised and 
improved rather than expanded them during the late 1960s and early 
1970s. 

In contrast to these countries, the proportion of amortisation de¬ 
ductions fell, while the proportion of net investment, conversely, rose 
in Belgium, the Netherlands and Finland, as well as in Portugal, 
Ireland and Greece. This was associated with the process of accelerat¬ 
ed industrialisation and the building-up of new productive capacities 
in these countries during the period indicated, which required large 
new investments. 

The technological structure of investment is an important factor in 
determining the level of return on basic capital and, correspondingly, 
the efficiency of the economy and growth rates of output, since the 
individual elements of accumulated capital certainly do not exercise a 
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uniform influence on the growth of production. The active elemets of 
basic capital (machine-tools, machinery, equipment, tools) participate 
in the production process directly and more organically and promote 
its growth to a greater extent than do the passive elements (buildings 
and installations). An increased proportion of expenditure on the 
active elements of basic capital had been observed in virtually all 
countries with an average level of development of the productive 
forces which were following the path of accelerated industrialisation, 
as well as in a number of countries with a high level of industrial 
development (the FRG, France, Italy), and this, other conditions 
being equal, was to bring about increased efficiency of investment and 
more rapid production growth. Conversely, in other countries, 
including Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway and 
Spain, the proportion of expenditure on passive elements of basic cap¬ 
ital had risen as the result of modernisation of transport or expansion 
of the service sphere. 

Among different investment areas investment in both theoretical 
and applied scientific research has acquired special importance in 
Western Europe. At present science is becoming increasingly closely 
linked to production and forms an ever important factor in increased 
labour productivity and economic progress generally. A unit of invest¬ 
ment in science now produces the highest return in production. The 
influence of science on production and the economy generally is ex¬ 
pressed in the emergence and rapid development of new industries and 
even of entire new sectors of the economy, in comprehensive techni¬ 
cal re-equipment of the production machinery of the economy, in 
wide-scale mechanisation of and introduction of chemical-based 
techniques to areas of production where, until quite recently, manual 
labour predominated (agriculture, services) and in the integrated 
automation of industry, transport and communications. But the 
principal influence of science upon the economy is reflected in 
reduced expenditure of living and materialised labour per unit of 
output and in accelerated economic growth. 

Investment in science grew rapidly, the number of scientific workers 
increased and scientific research expanded in the countries of Western 
Europe until the end of the 1960s. Since scientific research is capital- 
intensive and often beyond the resources of even very large compa¬ 
nies, a significant part ofit was financed by the state. After 1967-1969 
the growth of investment in research and development was sharply 
reduced and the proportion of such investment in the GIF began to 
fall, stabilising at a level of approximately 2 per cent. 

The proportion of expenditure on research and development remains 
greater in the United States than in Western Europe. As a result, the 
US economy has been able both to achieve and retain leadership in 
science and technology. This circumstance is one of the most import¬ 
ant bases for US economic superiority in the capitalist world. 
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The level and rates of growth of the social productivity of labour 
are the key indicators of a country’s economic position. The success 
of West European countries in maintaining growth rates for labour 
productivity at a higher level than in the United States over several 
decades through radical restructuring of the process of capital 
accumulation and a sharp improvement in the qualitative compo¬ 
sition of the labour force helped to consolidate the position of the 
West European centre of power. At the same time, these processes 
created the preconditions for evening out the conditions of capital 
reproduction in individual countries in Western Europe and led, if not 
to standardisation, then at least to alignment of the sectoral structure 
of production and the structure of output distribution. These factors 
also worked towards the consolidation of Western Europe as a centre 
and awakened in the individual countries of the region an awareness 
of the closeness of their economic and political interests. 


3. Structural Shifts in the Economy 

The trend towards evening out of the levels, rates and factors of 
development of the productive forces which manifested itself during 
the post-war years in the West European countries and the expansion 
of intra-European economic relations led to a certain ironing out of 
differences in the structures of national economies. This conclusion is 
confirmed by analysis both of economic-sectoral proportions and of 
the structure of realisation of the GIF. 

In the sectoral structure of their economies West European coun¬ 
tries have approached the United States. We may note that the inten¬ 
siveness of structural reorganisation of the economy differs in individ¬ 
ual countries. 

The fall in the proportional contribution of agriculture to the GIF 
of individual West European countries (in 1976-1977 to 2-4 percent 
in the ERG, Britain, Belgium and Sweden; to 5-9 per cent in France, 
Italy, Denmark, the Netherlands and Austria and to 10-15 per cent in 
Finland, Spain, Fortugal and Greece) resulted not from an absolute 
reduction of agricultural production (although this occurred in indi¬ 
vidual countries), but from the more rapid development of other 
spheres of production. From the beginning of the 1950s to the end 
of the 1970s the annual average growth rates of agricultural output 
amounted to approximately one-third of the growth rates in output 
achieved by all other branches of material production. The slower 
growth of agricultural production resulted from a number of factors. 
First, given the high capital intensity of production in this sphere, the 
level of return on capital and profit is lower than in other sectors of 
the economy, placing small and even medium-sized farms in extremely 
difficult circumstances and forcing farmers to abandon their land and 
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move into the towns; persistent striving to raise the efficiency of 
agricultural production has led to the concentration of farms on 
more fertile and easily exploited land and a refusal to cultivate less 
fertile land. Second, the proportion of consumer expenditure directed 
towards industrial products and services is rising. 

The contribution by transport and communications to the GIP of 
West European countries (6-8 per cent) has either remained unchanged 
or has sli^tly fallen, chiefly as a result of the rapid growth in the 
use of private cars. Conversely, the share of the service sphere has 
grown rapidly and steadily in all West European countries (without 
as yet reaching the level achieved in the United States, where it con¬ 
stitutes 59 per cent of the GIP). 

The trend towards growth in the service sphere reflects two char¬ 
acteristic aspects of contemporary capitalism. On the one hand, the 
development of material production is, under the conditions of the 
scientific and technological revolution, associated with development 
of the so-called social and scientific infrastructure—schools, universities, 
hospitals, sporting and research institutions, etc. On the other hand, 
the increased labour productivity brought about in industry and agri¬ 
culture by technical and technological innovations creates the condi¬ 
tions for releasing a growing part of the able-bodied population from 
material production and their direction into services. 

Industry (together with construction), the basic sphere of econom¬ 
ic activity, developed rapidly up to the beginning of the 1970s, 
steadily increasing its share in the economies of West European 
countries (in 1976-1977 to 54 per cent of the GIP in the ERG, to 
3743 per cent in other developed countries and to 28-33 per cent 
in less developed countries). Only in the 1970s did the share of this 
sphere stabilise and even drop by 34 per cent. Apart from the gen¬ 
eral pattern of economic development according to which the elasticity 
of the demand for industrial goods decreases as the per capita income 
of the population rises and the rates of industrial production are cor¬ 
respondingly reduced, the stabilisation or fall of the share of industry 
in the GIP in the 1970s is also explained by the worsening economic 
situation, the raw material, energy and monetary crises and, above all, 
by the world cyclical crisis of overproduction that occurred in 1974- 
1975. The fall in the share of industry in individual, industrially ad¬ 
vanced countries was also furthered to a certain extent by ecological 
problems and by growing difficulties in expanding existing industrial 
enterprises and establishing new plants. In some measure this circum¬ 
stance was linked to the transfer of bulky and dirty production proc¬ 
esses to peripheral areas of Western Europe or the developing coun¬ 
tries of Asia, Africa and Latin America by many large companies of 
the developed countries. 

During the 1960s-1970s changes in the structure of industry in 
West European countries followed approximately the same trend with 
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the exception of only a few countries. For example, in the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of countries the share of the mining industry dropped 
from 5-6 per cent at the beginning of the 1960s to 1.5-3 per cent in 
the mid-1970s (with the exception of Britain and Norway, which had 
begun extracting oil from the North Sea, and also of Greece). The 
extreme severity of the energy and raw material crisis in Western 
Europe was linked to the lagging development of the mining industry. 
In a considerable number of this region’s countries the mining industry 
proved unable to play, even temporarily, the role of an internal 
reserve and counter-balance to the situation on world raw material 
and fuel markets, which had sharply deteriorated by the beginning of 
the 1970s. 

Conversely, the share of the manufacturing industry increased in 
the majority of West European countries (apart from Denmark, Nor¬ 
way and Greece); at the present time branches of this industry whol¬ 
ly determine the development not only of industry generaUy, but 
also of the entire economy. Since labour productivity and the efficien¬ 
cy of production in this group of branches is, as a rule, higher than in 
other branches and sectors of the economy, its contribution to the 
creation of the GIP is greater than its share of employed labour and of 
the value of basic capital. 

Within the manufacturing industry the proportion of the food, tex¬ 
tile, clothing, tanning and other branches of light industry, which 
predominated in the industrial production of many West European 
countries as recently as the 1950s, fell almost universally. At the 
same time, there was a general rise in the proportion of the chemical 
and, in particular, the machine-building branches, which became the 
mainstay of the manufacturing industry in the majority of countries. 

In such industrially developed countries as the FRG, Britain, France 
and Belgium a marked reduction or a stabilisation in the share of 
metallurgy is explained in part by the replacement of metal by plastics 
and in part by the desire to increase the scale of this “dirty” form of 
production in peripheral areas of Western Europe or beyond its bor¬ 
ders. Conversely, the proportion of metallurgy in the economy in¬ 
creased in Sweden and Itdy as well as in the majority of agrarian- 
industrial states. 

The rise in the power-to-worker ratio of the economy and of pri¬ 
vate housekeeping is associated with the increasing proportion of 
power generation and the gas industry in the great majority of West 
European countries. 

Construction and public works expanded to considerable dimen¬ 
sions by the 1960s, but in subsequent years their share dropped sharp¬ 
ly almost everywhere (to 12-13 per cent in the middle of the 1970s); 
conversely, the proportion of construction rose slowly but steadily in 
less developed countries (18-19 per cent in the middle of the 1970s 
and even to 29 per cent in Greece). 
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The sharp increase in the proportion of construction and public 
workp in the highly developed countries during the 1960s was associ¬ 
ated with the expansion of housing construction (as a consequence 
of the rapid growth in the urban population and the obsolescence of 
the housing stock) and development of the modern infrastructure, in 
particular the budding of motorways. The construction boom went 
into sharp decline at the end of the 1960s and the beginning of the 
1970s because of growing economic difficulties and the resultant 
reduction in state aid; the latter had been an important factor in 
the growth of the construction industry during the preceding years. 
The dechne in the proportion of construction was also connected with 
the extension of industrial methods, the consequence of which was 
that the contribution of the supply branches to the gross output of 
construction constantly increased, while the added value of this 
branch of the economy and its corresponding contribution to the 
GIP rose more and more slowly. In less developed West European 
countries the acute shortage of housing, roads and other public 
works has continued to fuel growth. 

Nevertheless, the sectoral structure of the countries of Western 
Europe is still essentially disparate, reflecting the individual approaches 
of countries to the solution of general European economic and 
social problems. At the same time, the trend towards increasing 
alignment among national economic and, in particular, industrial 
structures is furthering a weakening of the “economic assymetry” and 
“technological incompatibility” of West European countries at dif¬ 
ferent stages of economic and industrial development. This is leading 
to a situation in which inter-country economic co-operation in Western 
Europe, which formerly developed predominantly in the form of non- 
identified exchange, is now increasingly proceeding (especially in the 
EEC) within the framework of intra-sectoral exchange (this is dis¬ 
cussed in more detail in Chapter VI). 

Both in the process of creating the GIP and in the course of realis¬ 
ing it the individuality of each West European country, on the one 
hand, and the trend towards smoothing over national differences, on 
the other, are clearly manifested. 

The most general trends in structural changes of realising the GIP 
are as follows: in all West European countries the proportion of per¬ 
sonal consumption has been substantially reduced (by 5-6 per cent), 
the proportion of state consumption has risen slightly (by 1-3 per 
cent) and the proportion of accumulation has increased (by 3-5 per 
cent); the link between internal and external markets has strengthened 
and this has been reflected in the increased proportions of imports 
and exports in the GIP. At the same time, the structures of product 
consumption are still characterised by profound national divergences 
as a result of differing starting points for development. 

In individual countries the balance between the accumulated and 
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the consumed parts of product, given the overall dominant trend 
towards an increase in the accumulated part, fluctuates widely as a re¬ 
sult of many factors. Among these factors are: the economic position 
of the country at a given period and its rates of economic develop¬ 
ment; the specific features of the machinery of capital accumulation, 
in particular the relative dimensions of capital exports and imports, 
the degree to which the state participates in the economic life of the 
country and also the character and trend of its economic and social 
policy; the solidarity of the working class and its ability to achieve 1 

socio-economic gains and defend them; and national traditions in 
the field of personal consumption. I 

From the mid-1950s onwards the rate of accumulation in Western I 

Europe as a whole has been maintained at a significantly higher level 
than in the United States, although at a lower level than in Japan. 

Between 1970 and 1977 accumulation’s share in the gross internal ! 

product of all West European countries was 24 per cent, as compared i 

to 18 per cent in the United States and 36 per cent in Japan. 

Among West European countries the highest proportion of ac¬ 
cumulation (27-29 per cent) is characteristic of those states which, 
having reached a comparatively high level of industrial development 
in the past, are now experiencing a period of industrial growth (and 
of growth in the economy as a whole) on a new technical and tech¬ 
nological level. Simultaneously, this is a period of increasing special¬ 
isation by Norway, Austria, Switzerland, Finland and the Netherlands 
of their economies within the framework of the world market. In 
Italy, where economic development of a similar kind had taken place 
before the 1974-1975 crisis, the accumulated share of the product, | 

after achieving large dimensions in the late 1950s and early 1960s, was 
reduced in subsequent years as the consequence of acute dispropor- i 

tions and contradictions in the economy and a profound disturbance 
of the machinery of capital accumulation. 

Of the major West European countries the FRG and France have j 

recorded a very substantial accumulated proportion of the product I 

(26-27 per cent) from the beginning of the 1960s, a level which has 
been maintained. France has been accelerating its industrial develop¬ 
ment with the aim of attaining parity with its neighbour and main 
competitor. In Britain, conversely, a low rate of accumulation and a 
flaccid investment process formed one of the weakest spots in its 
economic development. 

Among West European countries in which the productive forces 
have attained a medium level of development the rate of accumulation 
grew especially strongly in Greece and Ireland. 

Changes in the proportions of aggregate consumption that have 
occurred in recent decades are of fundamental importance in charac¬ 
terising structural shifts in the economies of the West European coun¬ 
tries. Aggregate consumption, upon which the greater part of the 
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created product is expended, essentially represents the ultimate 
aim of social production. The consumed part of the product is divided 
primarily between personal and state consumption. The balance be¬ 
tween them had changed in West European countries in favour of 
state consumption, the relative and absolute dimensions of which 
increased significantly. 

The countries of Western Europe differ markedly from the United 
States and Japan in the structure of their aggregate consumption. 
Throughout the entire post-war period the balance between personal 
and state consumption has remained almost unchanged in the United 
States (their proportions of the GIF constituted on average 63 per 
cent and 19 per cent respectively). In Japan a sharp reduction in the 
relative dimensions of personal consumption was accompanied by a 
slight fall in the proportion of state consumption as well (to 8.9-9 
per cent). 

A fall in the proportion of personal consumption in the GIF and in 
aggregate consumption does not mean a reduction in the absolute 
scale of personal consumption: the latter rose, although at a slower 
rate than accumulation and state consumption. During the period 
1960-1974 the physical volume of personal consumption per capita 
increased by 66 per cent over the whole of Western Europe, while 
in the United States it grew by 47 per cent and in Japan by 150 per 
cent.'^ Nevertheless, Western Europe has still not closed the gap 
separating it from the United States in per capita consumption. Of 
the individual West European countries only Switzerland surpasses 
the United States in personal consumption per capita; close behind 
are Sweden and Denmark. Some countries are far outstripped by 
the United States in terms of this indicator: Spain, Greece, Ireland 
and Fortugal by three-four times, for example. During the post-war 
period a redistribution took place among the West European coun¬ 
tries themselves in the hierarchy of consumption levels. Britain, for 
example, which in 1960 was surpassed in Western Europe only by 
Sweden and Switzerland in per capita personal consumption, had 
fallen back to one of the last places in the region by 1976. 

Fundamental changes have occurred in the structure of personal 
consumption in West European countries. The proportion of ex¬ 
penditure on food, clothing and footwear in the overall sum desig¬ 
nated for personal consumption had fallen (in 1963 prices and at 
the 1963 rate of exchange) from 47.4 per cent in 1953-1955 to 40 
per cent in 1971-1976. Conversely, the proportion of expenditure on 
consumer durables rose from 7.3 per cent to 11 per cent. 

These indicators, which have been averaged, conceal significant 
differences between countries and groups of countries. In such devel¬ 
oped West European countries as those of Scandinavia, the ERG 
and Switzerland the proportion of the population’s expenditure on 
essential articles fell during the 1970s to 35-38 per cent, while ex- 
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penditure on consumer durables rose to 12-14 per cent. In less devel¬ 
oped countries (from Italy to Portugal) expenditure on the first group 
of articles still constitutes 50-55 per cent, while expenditure on the 
second group represents only 6-8 per cent. For comparison, we may 
note that in the United States the proportion of expenditure on food, 
clothing and footwear amounted to 35.6 per cent of personal expen¬ 
diture in 1953 and 23 per cent in 1976, while the proportion of 
expenditure on consumer durables amounted to 11 per cent and 
16 per cent respectively. 

As we have already noted, state consumption forms a growing part 
of aggregate consumption. This is conditioned by the strengthening 
role and importance of the state in the economic, social and socio¬ 
political life of West European countries. However, there is no direct 
link between the share of state consumption and the scale of state 
intervention. In such countries as France and Italy, which are character¬ 
ised by wide-ranging and varied state intervention, special state and 
quasi-state bodies and institutions have been established that enjoy a 
certain financial and administrative autonomy. These fulfil many of 
the functions which in other countries belong to organs of the state 
administrative machinery. The financial activity of these special state 
enterprises is linked to the state budget only by their balances (the 
difference between assets and liabilities in their balance of payments) 
and, therefore, often fails to be fully reflected in the listed expendi¬ 
ture of the state administration. 

During the post-war jjeriod changes in the correlation between civil 
and military consumption of the bourgeois state were directly linked 
to the international situation and the position concerning disarma¬ 
ment (see Chapter IX). Thus, the decline of military expenditure in 
the state expenditure of all West European countries from 37.4 per 
cent in 1953 to 29.6 per cent in 1958 was connected with the end of 
the war in Korea (1950-1953). The cold war delayed a reduction in 
military expenditure for no less than six years (1958-1963). A new 
phase in reducing the proportion of military expenditure in total 
state expenditure began in 1964 and continued until the middle of 
the 1970s (20 per cent in 1976).® This resulted directly from the 
lowering of tension in international relations which characterised 
the second half of the 1960s and the first half of the 1970s. 

The reduced proportion of military consumption in total state con¬ 
sumption does not mean that the absolute scale of military expen¬ 
diture was cut: this continued to grow, but at a slower rate than civil 
expenditure by the state. If the influence of price rises is eliminated, 
the total military expenditure of aU West European countries may be 
expressed as follows: 15,400 million dollars in 1955, 16,000 million 
dollars in 1960,18,300 million dollars in 1965,19,200 million dollars 
in 1970 and approximately 25,000-27,000 million dollars in 1976 (at 
1963 prices and the 1963 rate of exchange)®. In other words, the states 
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of Western ^Europe gave way to pressure from their own military- 
industrial complexes and those of the United States in constantly 
raising the amount spent on military purposes. 

Since these data relating to all West European countries have been 
averaged, they conceal major differences in the structure of state 
consumption of individual countries in this region. These countries 
include states where the proportion of military expenditure is tradi¬ 
tionally very high. Although this proportion was reduced during the 
ten years from the end of the 1960s and the early 1970s, it remained 
high by comparison with the average West European level. Among 
these states are Britain (28 per cent) and France (25 per cent), the 
ruling circles of which doom the population of their countries to 
high military expenditure in the name of “greatness” and military- 
political claims. Also included were Portugal (45 per cent) and Greece 
(35 per cent), whose dictatorial regimes had waged open and covert 
internal and external wars requiring enormous expenditure up to 
the moment of their overthrowal. 

A number of West European countries devote a comparatively 
small proportion of state expenditure to military needs: 14 per cent 
in Italy, 10 per cent in Denmark, 9 per cent in Ireland and 6 per cent 
in Finland. Neutral Austria spends approximately 9 per cent of its 
budget on defence. The military expenditure of Sweden and Switzer¬ 
land, which occupy a position of “armed neutrality”, amounts to a 
very impressive proportion of their budgets (21-22 per cent), despite 
the fact that these countries have not fought a war for almost two 
centuries. 

During the 1960s-1970s civil consumption by the state rose in the 
majority of West European countries as the result of increased expen¬ 
diture on education, scientific research, public health and social 
security. This corresponds to the general trend for bourgeios states 
to play a greater role in the life of society. 

In examining the specific features of realising the GIF in the West 
European region, we cannot ignore the role of external economic 
factors (this is dealt with in more detail in Chapter VI). The overall 
foreign trade turnover of West European countries constituted 33 per 
cent of their total GIF in 1955, 39 per cent in I960, 44 per cent in 
1965, 55 per cent in 1970 and 57 per cent in 1976.*® In aggregate, 
the scale of the West European countries’ foreign trade links exceeds 
that of the United States by four-five times. The external market has 
incomparably less importance for the United States in the produc¬ 
tion and realisation or output than it has for the countries of Western 
Europe. It is not surprising, therefore, that the energy and raw mate¬ 
rial crisis and the disturbance of capitalism’s world economic relations 
have had a much stronger impact on the West European countries 
than on the United States with its enormous internal market, great 
area and large mineral reserves. This, in particular, constitutes one of 
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the reasons why the 1974-1975 crisis had severer consequences 
for Western Europe than for the United States or Japan. 


4. Specific Features of the Cyclic Movement of Production 
and the Economic Crisis of 1974-1975 

The specific conditions, factors and trends of post-war development 
of the economy of West European capitalism brought about the pro¬ 
found specificity of its cyclic movement. The culminating point of 
this was the economic crisis of 1974-1975, which was distinguished by 
its great depth and destructive power. The crisis, which brought in its 
wake many and varied consequences in the economic, social and 
political spheres, was an important stage in the life of West European 
countries after the end of World War II. 

Until the beginning of the 1960s a combination of economic, social 
and political factors ensured relativelv favourable conditions for capi¬ 
tal accumulation in Western Europe. The economic crises that oc¬ 
curred during these years (in 1948-1949, 1952-1953 and 1957-1958) 
were comparatively shallow. In a number of countries (Britain, 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, the Netherlands and Greece) 
industrial production fell by 1-5 per cent, while in others the rates of 
economic growth fell by greater or lesser amounts. Individual West 
European countries entered and emerged from economic crisis at 
different times, thus creating a certain lack of synchronism in the 
phases of the cycle which cushioned the blows of the crisis. 

During the 1960s the cyclic crisis of overproduction in 1966-1967 
led to an absolute faU in industrial production of 2.4 per cent in 
the FRG alone. In all other West European countries impediments in 
reproduction were not accompanied by reductions in output. 

Nevertheless, it was during the relatively prosperous 1960s that 
the preconditions ripened for acute disturbances in the process of 
reproduction in Western Europe. The rapid growth of production 
and foreign trade, based on expansion of the international division 
of labour, stren^hened the interlocking and interdependence of 
national economies. The process of internationalisation in Western 
Europe was accompanied by a sharp increase in international competi¬ 
tion generated by a trend towards an evening out of national levels of 
labour productivity and industrial and export structures. Under these 
conditions the unevenness of economic development in Western 
Europe increased significantly, leading to a general worsening in the 
conditions of reproduction. 

From the beginning of the 1960s a process of capital accumulation 
of unprecedented vigour developed in the countries of Western 
Europe. This process exacerbated structural disproportions in national 
economies. As capital accumulated conditions for its use worsened. 
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the degree of utilisation of productive capacity dropped markedly at 
the end of the 1960s and the beginning of the 1970s and profit rates 
began to fall. The monopolies responded to this by stowing invest¬ 
ment and even curtailing production in individual economic sectors. 
They strove to compensate for losses associated with underutilisation 
of capacity by inflating prices. From the end of the 1960s inflation 
began to increase rapidly in Western Europe. The average deprecia¬ 
tion rates of monetary units in the countries of Western Europe grad¬ 
ually rose. Between 1953 and 1960 these rates amounted to 3.2 per 
cent, between 1961 and 1967 to 3.8 per cent, between 1968 and 
1973 to 6.3 per cent, in 1974 to 10.7 per cent, in 1975 to 13.8 per 
cent and in 1976-1977 to.9 per cent.’* A high level of inflation 
leads to a spontaneous redistribution of national income, bringing 
about the general disturbance and disorganisation of the economy 
and holds back the growth of production. In addition, the propor¬ 
tion of the service sphere in the economy of West European countries 
rose steadily. Capital turnover is less rapid, labour productivity lower 
and profit rates smaller in this sphere than in industry. This also af¬ 
fected the profitability of private investment. 

The changed conditions of reproduction of social capital had already 
led to fundamental shifts in the cyclic development of the economy 
of West European capitalism by the beginning of the 1970s. These 
shifts were manifested most graphically in industrial production. By as 
early as 1971 industry in the majority of West European countries was 
undergoing considerable difficulties. Two years later, in 1973, the 
contradictions of internal reproduction in West European countries 
associated with the general worsening of conditions for investment 
were exacerbated to an immense degree by external difficulties 
connected with profound and radical changes in world economic 
relations. These external difficulties increased rapidly, a particularly 
heavy blow being dealt to the West European economy by 
the energy and raw material crisis. 

As has already been noted, the countries of Western Europe 
depend on the import of energy and raw materials to a significant¬ 
ly greater degree than does fiie United States. While the propor¬ 
tion of imported mineral raw materials (excluding energy) in the over¬ 
all volume of consumption in the United States rose from 25 per 
cent to 28 per cent between 1960 and 1970, the proportion grew 
from 65 per cent to 79 per cent in the EEC countries (the Six). 
Over the same period the proportion of imported fuel raw material 
consumed by the Six increased from 35 per cent to 67 per cent, 
while the rise recorded in the United States was from 6.7 per cent 
to only 10.6 per cent.’^ The increase in the price of energy and 
raw materials that occurred in 1973-1974 altered the cost proportions 
of reproduction. The West European countries are now obliged to 
expend an increasing portion of their currency proceeds on paying 
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for energy imports; such expenditure increased by six-seven times on 
average and even by ten times in individual countries (the United 
States). 

In an effort to check or slow the rapid growth in their balance of 
payment deficits, the governments of Western Europe adopted tough 
measures to limit imports, disrupting production in many branches of 
industry. 

Contradictions and disproportions in the structure of the economy 
and the machinery of reproduction, together with the sharp worsen¬ 
ing in the position of the countries of Western Europe on the world 
energy and raw material market, led to the economic crisis of 1974- 
1975. This was, without question, the most severe crisis of the post¬ 
war period and one of the most profound and prolonged crises to 
occur in the entire history of European capitalism. During the 12-15 
months that separated the pre-crisis peak from the lowest point of 
the crisis, industrial production fell by 9.6 per cent in the FRG, 
by 7.2 per cent in France, by 8.9 per cent in Britain, by 10.8 per 
cent in Italy, by 16 per cent in Belgium, by 9.6 per cent in the Neth¬ 
erlands, by 5.8 per cent in Sweden, by 4.2 per cent in Norway, by 
9.5 per cent in Finland, by 11.8 per cent in Austria, by 17.6 per cent 
in Switzerland, by 11 per cent in Spain, by 12 per cent in Greece and 
by 14.2 per cent in Ireland. During the same period industrial produc¬ 
tion fell by 13.9 per cent in the United States and by 19.2 per cent in 
Japan.* ^ 

After passing the lowest point in the production slump associated 
with the crisis, the economy of the West European countries was 
for a long time unable to emerge from the phase of depression. 
Although in a number of countries production reached the pre-crisis 
peak during individual months of 1976, as a rule it remained below 
this level on an annual basis. The volume of industrial production 
exceeded the pre-crisis peak only in 1977—and then not in every 
country. 

The emergence of West European capitalism from the economic 
crisis was difficult and the post-crisis rise in production was slow and 
marked by setbacks. This was the result of a number of factors: firstly 
the post-crisis revival of the economy depended principally on the 
growth of consumer demand, whereas the process of accumulation of 
real capital proceeded slowly and lacked vigour; secondly, in the 
majority of countries the balance of trade and the balance of payments 
did not regain their equilibrium and inflation continued at a high rate 
even after the end of the crisis; thirdly, national measures to stimulate 
the economy through the budgetary machinery came up against 
serious obstacles connected with acute deficits in the state budgets of 
the majority of countries and the threat of a still greater surge of infla¬ 
tion; finally, supranational economic regulatory bodies within the 
framework of the EEC displayed indecisiveness and inactivity. For all 
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these reasons the economic upsurge which occurred in 1976 and the 
middle of 1977 slowed down, while in a number of countries there 
were even signs of a fresh stagnation and a drop in industrial produc¬ 
tion. Rates of economic growth in Western Europe were halved in 
1977 by comparison with 1976.*^ The general slow-down in eco¬ 
nomic growth also affected international economic contacts. Export 
growth in 1977 was almost one-third of the 1976 amount (4 per cent 
as opposed to 11 per cent), the imbalance in trading and payment re¬ 
lations between capitalist countries increased and the monetary and 
financial and commercial contradictions among them intensified. This 
was expressed in trade wars and the growth of protectionism. 

The nature and specific features of the crisis in individual West 
European countries were determined by many different factors con¬ 
nected with the general level of economic development of these 
countries and the specificity of their economic structures, the degree 
of involvement of their economies in the world capitalist economic 
system and the trend and methods of internal and external economic 
policies. Nevertheless, a number of common features characteristic of 
all countries can be elicited. 

The first and most fundamental feature of the 1974-1975 eco¬ 
nomic crisis, distinguishing it from other post-war crises, was the 
fact that it developed simultaneously, synchronously, not only in 
all the West European countries, but also in the entire capitalist world. 
The West European economic crisis was a constituent part of the 
world economic crisis. 

The establishment of united or common markets in Western 
Europe and the elimination of barriers to reciprocal trade and to the 
transfer of capital and labour within the boundaries of closed econom¬ 
ic groupings (the EEC and the EFT A) were a key factor in synchro¬ 
nising the economic cycle in Western Europe during the mid-1970s. 
In this way a close production, commercial, financial, scientific and 
technical and technological link and market interdependence between 
the national economies of the countries participating in these group¬ 
ings were established. The transformation of the integrated Six into 
the Nine and the increased gravitation towards the EEC of other West 
European states (Greece, Portugal, Spain, et al.) meant that by far the 
greater part of Western Europe was embraced by a system of close 
economic relations and interdependence, thus radic^y promoting 
synchronisation of the economic cycles of individual countries. 
Subsequently, comprehensive economic links and trade cycle inter¬ 
dependence between the three centres of power of the imperialist 
system increased substantially as a consequence of the accelerated 
internationalisation of capital and production during preceding 
decades. Finally, as has already been noted, a certain evening out 
occurred in levels of economic development in the countries of 
Western Europe, the United States and Japan and differences in the 
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structures of their national economies were to some extent erased in 
the course of the post-war economic development of capitalism. As a 
result of this, a certain common character, a uniformity of basic 
trends took shape in the process of reproduction in developed capital¬ 
ist countries. 

During the 1950s and 1960s the absence of synchronisation 
between different phases of the economic cycle from country to 
country meant that falls in production in some countries were to 
some extent ameliorated and limited through the medium of foreign 
trade by rises in production in other countries. Now, however, syn¬ 
chronisation of the phases of the cycle means that economic difficul¬ 
ties and contradictions in one link of the capitalist economic system 
are quickly transmitted to its other links. 

The second important feature of the 1974-1975 economic crisis 
was that the cyclic crisis of overproduction coincided and interlocked 
with an entire series of structural and sectoral crises: energy, raw 
material, food, monetary and financial and ecological crises and, in 
a number of countries (Italy, France, Sweden), socio-political crises as 
well. These structural crises showed that the machinery of reproduc¬ 
tion of contemporary capitaUsm does not correspond to new world 
economic relations, the requirements of scientific and technological 
progress, internal socio-political conditions, etc. 

The third feature distinguishing the 1974-1975 economic crisis 
was that it was combined with a crisis of state-monopoly forms, 
methods and ways of regulating capitalist production. These had 
shown their complete bankruptcy and inability not only to halt but 
even to temper the crisis phenomena rapidly burgeoning in the capi¬ 
talist economy. 

Finally, it must be noted that during the 1974-1975 economic 
crisis increased unemployment went hand-in-hand with rapidly 
rising inflation, which immeasurably aggravated and intensified the 
situation, in itself sufficiently dramatic, in the capitalist countries. 

The 1974-1975 economic crisis was a truly all-embracing crisis 
of the capitalist system in Western Europe, afflicting not only all 
branches of industry, but also the sphere of circulation, interna¬ 
tional economic relations and national systems of state-monopoly 
regulation. The crisis brought about marked shifts in the balance of 
economic forces among different groupings of the monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie within countries, among individual countries in the West 
European region and among imperialism’s three centres of power. 
The complex international events that preceded the 1974-1975 
economic crisis, the unfolding of this crisis itself and its multifar¬ 
ious severe consequences laid the foundations upon which the public 
life of the West European countries in the 1970s developed, a public 
life filled with acute contradictions and unexpected turns. 














CHAPTER III PROBLEMS IN DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES 


The territorial distribution of the productive forces is an important 
factor in the economic development both of the individual countries 
of Western Europe and of the region as a whole. In broadest outline, 
the character of spatial organisation of the economy depends on the 
level of the machine and tool per worker ratio and the level of scientific 
achievement of society. An inverse dependence also exists in that 
advanced territorial division oflabour stimulates technological progress 
and economic growth. 

An important manifestation of the contemporary scientific and 
technological revolution is its profound influence on transforming 
the territorial-economic structure. In addition to the scientific and 
technological revolution, the extensive use of methods of regulation, 
at first within the framework of individual states and later on the inter¬ 
state level, also constituted a powerful factor in shaping this structure. 


1. Specific Features of Territorial-Economic Structure 

The distribution of the productive forces in contemporary Western 
Europe bears the stamp of the 19th century, when the region was the 
cradle of the industrial revolution. In its basic features the present 
spatial structure was formed at just that time and the regional policies 
of individual countries and the European Economic Community are 
directed above all at adapting this outdated structure to the demands 
of the scientific and technological revolution. 

The distribution of West European industry has been inherited 
from the period when close proximity to coal-fields, iron-ore deposits 
and navigable rivers was a necessary precondition to achieving a high 
economic level. It was not fortuitous that areas within the orbit of 
the so-called European axis, extending from South-East Britain 
through the Rhine valley to Northern Italy, became most developed. 
For two centuries these areas have formed Western Europe’s industrial 
centre. Proximity to the European axis was and, to a certain extent, 
still is a fKJwerful factor in development of the productive forces. 
Underdeveloped areas poor in industry and population are located 
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far from this centre, on the European periphery. They include the 
west and north of the British Isles and Scandinavia, the west and 
south-west of France, the south of Italy, Spain, Portugal and Greece. 

The trend noted above led, under the conditions of Western 
Europe’s political fragmentation, to the emergence of a specific 
pattern of industrial distribution; this is that the relatively backward 
agrarian areas of industrially highly developed countries border on the 
comparatively dynamic industrial areas of countries with a lower 
level of development. This characteristic of distribution represents 
a definite reserve of development for West European capitalism. The 
supranational organs of the EEC are already seeking to make use of it 
with the object of achieving more comprehensive economic exploita¬ 
tion of the region’s territory. 

Western Europe is characterised by the wide variety of forms 
in which its industry is organised spatially. This variety is explained 
by the differences among countries in their history, levels of econom¬ 
ic development and ways of forming economic structures. Thus, 
for example, concentration of the greater part of the country’s 
industrial potential in the capital, contrasting with the backward 
agrarian provinces, is typical of France and directly reflects the 
former weakness of French industrial capital, a weakness closely 
connected to the usurious qualities of French capitaUsm noted by 
Lenin. Britain’s role as “the workshop of the world’’ and the premier 
colonial and trading power has left its mark physically in the form of 
powerful concentrations of industry around old coal-fields and port 
cities combined with a virtual absence of backward agricultural areas. 
The duahsm of Italy’s economy, expressed in the coexistence within 
the framework of a single country of capitalist and pre-capitalist 
structures, has led to the close contiguity of two sharply differing 
forms of economic exploitation of the country’s territory. 

Profound disproportions in the territorial-economic structure, 
expressed in different levels of per capita gross product and income, 
are characteristic of aU countries in the West European region. How¬ 
ever, these disproportions are significantly sharper within the frame¬ 
work of the entire region than on the scale of individual countries. 
Thus, it has been calculated that part of the population living within 
a radius of 500 kilometres of Strasbourg disposes of 70 per cent 
of the entire income of the EEC member-countries.* The gap be¬ 
tween levels of gross per capita income reaches a ratio of 1:6 in 
certain areas of the subcontinent. Disproportions of this kind exist 
between Calabria in Southern Italy or Donegal in Ireland, on the one 
hand, and the Hamburg, Paris or Brussels areas, on the other. 

Disproportions are considerably reinforced by unevenness in the 
territorial concentration of industry. While the gross national product 
per square kilometre of the FRG, Britain, France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands varies between 500 and 1,000 dollars, it constitutes 150 
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dollars in South-Western France, Southern Italy, Scotland and a 
number of other backward areas and 60 dollars per square kilometre 
over the greater part of Spain.^ Contrasts in the distribution of 
productive capacities in Western Europe are expressed more strongly 
than contrasts in population distribution. A characteristic feature here 
is the lack of correspondence between the presence of labour re¬ 
sources and productive capacities; in areas with high concentrations of 
capacity industry is confronted by labour shortages, at the same time 
as the opposite situation obtains in underdeveloped areas. Never¬ 
theless, the general patterns of distribution of the productive forces 
in the West European region create a certain common character in 
the territorial-economic problems facing the countries constituting 
it. For example, practically all countries have problems associated, 
on the one hand, with a high concentration of industry and popula¬ 
tion in capital or other large cities and their surrounding areas and, 
on the other hand, with the economic backwardness of depressed 
and agricultural areas. 

Within the framework of concrete national conditions these 
problems manifest themselves in various combinations and with 
varying degrees of acuteness, depending on the level of economic 
development of a country, the scale and extent to which its territory 
is exploited, the density of population, etc. The urban problem is 
acquiring primary importance in the FRG, Britain, the Netherlands 
and Sweden. The problem of depressed areas is urgently facing a 
number of countries which were among the first to experience capi¬ 
talist development (Britain, Belgium). While divergences in the level 
of industrialisation and incomes within large areas are comparatively 
narrow in the FRG and Britain, the problem of underdevelopment in 
peripheral and predominantly agricultural areas plays a central role 
in the regional policies of France, Spain, Italy and Ireland. In smaller 
countries with a low population density (Sweden, Norway, Finland) 
the problem of eliminating regional disproportions in the economy 
is linked to that of developing northern areas difficult of access. 

The impact of the scientific and technological revolution on the 
spatial structure of the West European countries was felt in three main 
directions: in changing proportions among different sectors of the 
economy; in changes in the branch structure of industry, which, of 
all sectors of the economy, most actively influences the physical 
transformation of territory; and in shifts in the production organisa¬ 
tion of enterprises. 

Upheavals in the sectoral, technological and reproductive structure 
of the economy and industry in the countries of Western Europe 
led to profound shifts in the distribution of industry and economic 
activity. This brought in its train radical changes in the composition 
and distribution of the gainfully employed population. A direct conse¬ 
quence and vivid indicator of the profundity of the structural changes 
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was the mass migration of labour within both the boundaries of indi¬ 
vidual countries and the entire West European region. For example, in 
the FRG 3.7 million people moved from one part of the country to 
another, 968,000 people arrived from abroad and 584,000 people left 
the country during a single year (1973).^ In France 300,000 members 
of the working population move from one district to another, 500,000 
move from one department to another and from 2 million to 2.5 mil¬ 
lion (that is, approximately 10 per cent of the gainfully employed 
population) change jobs every year.^ 

A high degree of population mobility has negative aspects as well 
as obvious economic pluses: a fall in employment and incomes in de¬ 
pressed and backward agricultural areas not infrequently leads to de¬ 
population and increased economic backwardness. 

In demographic terms, an adverse migration balance forms a dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of unevenly distributed productive forces within 
the framework of an individual country or on the scale of the entire 
region. As a rule, it is the most backward agricultural or depressed 
areas within a country that have an adverse balance. Within the West 
European region as a whole entire countries which have only recently 
embarked upon industrialisation (Spain, Portugal, Greece) have an 
adverse balance. Characteristically, the most developed central part 
of Western Europe has only two areas with an adverse migration bal¬ 
ance: North-Eastern Italy on the border with Switzerland and Austria 
and the frontier areas of Belgium, the FRG and France. The high 
degree of mobility shown by the population here is connected with 
national differences in wage levels. Other areas of pure emigration in¬ 
clude the south and centre of Italy, the north and north-west of Brit¬ 
ain, the eastern areas of the FRG, Ireland, apart from Dublin, West¬ 
ern France and Denmark (apart from its north-eastern part). 

Intensive urbanisation formed another territorial-economic aspect 
of structural changes in the economy. By the beginning of the 1970s 
the urban population of Britain had risen to 80 per cent; the corres¬ 
ponding figures for the FRG, France and Italy were 81 per cent, 
69 per cent and 53 per cent of the total population.^ This process 
acquired new forms during the post-war years. Major conurbations 
took shape as large cities merged with dozens of nearby medium and 
small urban centres. In Britain, for example, conurbations have 
formed around London, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Birmingham-Wolverhampton and Leeds-Brentford. These occupy only 
4 per cent of the country’s area, but account for approximately one- 
third of its population. The linking-up of many conurbations results 
in the emergence of ultra-large urbanised areas or zones, which form 
in the most developed economic areas of individual countries or entire 
regions (this trend is especially marked in the United States and Japan). 
The urbanised zones emerging in the highly developed countries of 
the West European subcontinent in the form of “axes” or “corridors” 
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of development with unified transport networks, lines of communica¬ 
tion, electricity supplies, etc., come closest to this type of formation. 
In Britain a “corridor” of this kind extends from London to Birmin¬ 
gham and Newcastle; a merger with the Glasgow-Edinburgh axis is 
in prospect. In France the lands along the middle and lower reaches 
of the Seine from Le Havre to Paris and the Marseilles-Lyons-Nice 
triangle constitute a potential zone of ultra-urbanisation. In the 
Netherlands Raanstadt, an area of total urbanisation in the west 
of the country, and the Rhine-Ruhr area in the FRG display a similar 
potential. The most likely prospect is for the formation of a total 
urbanised zone following the European axis of development, which 
stretches along the Rhine (to Stuttgart and Frankfort) and the 
Ruhr through Raanstadt and the main centres of Belgium to the 
Paris area. 

The merging of towns and the formation of total urbanised zones 
is closely linked with structural changes in industry. Despite the 
multifunctional character of urban formations, the kernel of the 
urban economy is formed by the manufacturing industry. It is, 
therefore, a common pattern of distribution for the manufactur¬ 
ing industry to be concentrated to the maximum degree in the most 
urbanised areas of the subcontinent. Almost three-quarters of the 
region’s industrial output is produced in the urban zones of conti¬ 
nental North-Western Europe, Central and South-Eastern Britain 
and Northern Italy. 

New and ultra-new branches of the manufacturing industry have 
great significance in the growth of cities and urbanised zones. These 
branches are characterised by a high technical and technological 
level and close links with the majority of other branches of industry; 
as a rule, they serve the export market and require a highly trained 
labour force. It is for this reason that they are drawn primarily to 
major cities and urban zones, thereby stimulating their further growth. 

Conversely, proximity to sources of raw material and transport 
routes and the availability of cheap, poorly qualified labour have 
great importance for the old, traditional branches of industry. This 
explains the modern trend towards locating ferrous and non-ftrrous 
metallurgical plants and primary chemical plants on the sea coast close 
to ports (e.g. the iron and steel plants near Marseilles and Dunkirk 
in France and near Taranto and Bari in Southern Italy, the aluminium 
complex in the vicinity of Rotterdam in the Netherlands, etc.). Light 
industry has also begun to move to the periphery of West European 
countries or even beyond the boundaries of the region to be closer 
to supplies of cheap labour. Examples of such industrial migration 
are the textile, shoe and clothing industries, mass optical goods 
manufacture, etc. 

However, the phenomena noted are paralleled by an increasingly 
clear new trend in distribution associated with the enhanced role of 
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the service sphere among other forms of economic activity. This trend 
consists in the relative and sometimes even absolute diminution of 
industry’s role as a factor in the growth of cities in favour of a cease¬ 
lessly expanding service sphere and an increase in the proportion of 
scientific research, administration, education and professional train¬ 
ing. The examples of Paris, Bremen (FRG) and Utrecht (the Nether¬ 
lands), where, within the framework of the urban administrative area, 
more than 60 per cent of the gainfully employed population is engaged 
in the service sphere, testify to this. 

Growth in the territorial links of science and industry is becoming 
one of the most important stimuli to the expansion of cities and their 
transformation into urbanised zones. This trend is especially marked 
in the FRG. As a major centre of education and research Munich has 
become the kernel of Bavaria’s agglomeration of scientific and indus¬ 
trial complexes. Bavaria’s high rates of industrial growth have resulted 
to a considerable degree from the creation of similar complexes at 
Augsburg, Regensburg and elsewhere. The same factor has stimulated 
the rapid growth of Grenoble and, at the same time, the entire Rhflne- 
Alpes area in France. 

Such territorial-economic processes as the decline of long-established 
strongholds of traditional branches of industry like coal mining, 
iron and steel manufacture and textiles are also connected with 
structural shifts in industry. The transition to oil and gas has led to a 
reduction in coal mining and undermined the basis for economic 
development of old industrial areas. The change-over to cheap, high- 
quality imported iron ore has had a negative effect on the develop¬ 
ment of the iron and steel industry based upon the poor-quality ore 
of the Lorraine in France. The high level of demand for synthetic 
fibres has struck at traditional textile production, bringing about 
a rapid decline in areas still flourishing until quite recently: Borinage, 
the central district and Hainaut in Belgium, the north and north-east 
of France, Lancashire and the north-east and north-west of Britain 
and the Ruhr in the FRG. 

Changes in the structure pf enterprises connected with the enor¬ 
mous concentration and specialisation in production and the combi¬ 
nation and expansion of international co-operation represent a basic 
trend in the impact of scientific and technological advances on the 
spatial organisation of production. In economic terms, structural 
changes on the mircro-level were a powerful stimulus to further 
economic interpenetration between the countries of the region. The 
trend towards the enlargement of individual production units and the 
strengthening of co-operative links lay at the basis of the emergence of 
“poles of growth”, “axes” and “corridors” of development, territorial- 
industrial complexes, etc., for example, the industrial port complexes 
in the lower reaches of the Rhine and the Schelde in the Netherlands 
and Belgium, the “pole of growth” in South-Western France around 
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the Lacq gas deposits and Huelva and Valladolid in Spain among 
others. Thus, contemporary forms and methods of concentrating pro¬ 
duction have been transformed into the material basis for the emer¬ 
gence of new elements of spatial structure. 

The spatial structure is distinguished by an exceptionally high 
degree of inertia and new elements in it appear in the course of a 
prolonged process of formation. As well as structural changes on the 
micro-level, a decisive role here belongs to the purposeful influencing 
of the spatial structure by the bourgeois state. 


2. State and Inter-State Regulation of 
the Processes of Production Distribution 

The unregulated or insufficiently regulated process of economic 
development shows a tendency to focus upon areas with a high 
concentration of industry, thus deepening existing territorial dis¬ 
proportions. This tendency is significantly accelerated during periods 
of rapid growth, as the post-war evolution of the regional structure in 
the majority of West European countries shows. The active reorgani¬ 
sation of the economic structure in the countries of Western Europe 
brought to light a pressing need for the regulation of spatial-econom¬ 
ic processes and a shift away from sporadic, fragmentary state in¬ 
tervention towards an integrated policy of territorial development. 

The necessity for such a shift was also dictated by the broadened 
social function of the state. Increased unevenness of district develop¬ 
ment, intensification of territorial disproportions and the increasing 
complexity of the socio-economic problems involved in urbanisation 
and environmental protection led to a sharpening of social contradic¬ 
tions and, in a number of cases, brought about open and sharp con¬ 
flicts in the form of explosions of “regionalist”, separatist and auton¬ 
omist movements. The history of post-war Western Europe has seen 
many different manifestations of this kind of conflict, including 
peasant revolts in the backward agricultural areas of Southern Italy 
and France, the acute ethnic and linguistic confrontation between the 
Flemings and the Walloons in Belgium, the fierce resistance to cen¬ 
tral government of the Spanish Basques, the Bretons in France and the 
Welsh in Britain and, finally, the tragedy of Ulster. The roots of all 
these clashes, whether they manifest themselves in a social, ethnic 
or rehgious form, always lie in economic backwardness. Inequality 
in the living and working conditions obtaining in different parts of 
the national territory lie at the basis of discontent in backward areas, 
the inhabitants of which call themselves “internal emigrants” and 
refer to the processes taking place in these areas as “internal colo¬ 
nisation”. 

Thus, the bourgeois state finds itself confronted with two sets 
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of problems on the territorial-economic plane; how to link develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces and economic growth with more ra¬ 
tional distribution of population and production within its territory; 
and how to influence the existing spatial structure with the aim of 
achieving better economic utilisation of the territory and of regional 
resources while also satisfying the most pressing demands of the 
population for better living and working conditions in backward 
and depressed areas. 

Restrictions upon the establishment of new enterprises in areas of 
high industrial concentration and the encouragement of economic 
activity in backward, depressed and newly developed areas represent 
the main avenue of state regulation in this sphere. These objects are 
tackled through measures to decentralise production and the popula¬ 
tion and to regulate the development and distribution of agriculture. 
Numerous methods in different combinations are applied towards 
these ends in conformity with specific national goals and conditions. 
Depending on these, priority is given to measures to stimulate or, on 
the contrary, to restrain, the creation of an infrastructure or to large- 
scale territorial projects. Regional programming represents the most 
highly developed and active form of applying structural regulation to 
territorial-economic problems. The state has at its disposal a battery 
of important means for influencing the distribution of industry. It 
influences the distribution of the productive forces through budget¬ 
ary financing, tax policies, including amortisation policies, price 
and tariff regulation, state purchases and participation in mixed com¬ 
panies. 

In addition to the state budget, by which financial stimulation of 
moves to shift production from overindustrialised to development 
areas is exercised, state enterprises have become a direct lever influenc¬ 
ing the geography of distribution. In Italy, for example, a law oblig¬ 
ing state companies, including ENI and IRI, to locate not less than 
60 per cent of their new investment and 40 per cent of their overall 
investment in the south is aimed at establishing centres of industry 
there. During the 1960s large chemical and petro-chemical plants 
and steel mills were built in Taranto, Syracuse, Brindisi, Gele and 
Ferrandina. The transfer of state research, teaching, service and other 
institutions to backward or depressed areas proved a potent means of 
changing the structure of production distribution (for example, in 
France). 

The change, following the establishment of the FFC, in inter-state 
regulation of territorial-economic problems represents a qualitatively 
new and higher form of influencing distribution of the productive 
forces. This form objectively promotes consolidation of the West 
European centre of power, since, in the course of elaborating and 
implementing its concepts, the main emphasis shifts from a narrowly 
national approach to the territorial aspect of development to a multi- 
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national West European basis. 

Integration in its territorial-economic aspect is objectively directed 
at bringing the territorial organisation of West European capitalism, 
fragmented and split between individual countries, into greater 
harmony with its contemporary economic structure under conditions 
in which the productive forces, in the course of their development, are 
expanding beyond national frontiers and the economic interdepen¬ 
dence of individual countries is growing. 

However, it became evident even during the first stage of the EEC’s 
establishment that integration of national economies strengthened the 
spontaneous processes of production and population distribution, 
while the formation of a unified market gave a fillip to regional dis¬ 
proportions. Territorial disproportions within countries and between 
areas of the Community became a brake holding back integration. 

A comparison of levels of economic development in industrial, 
semi-industrial and agricultural areas of the EEC member-countries 
shows that while such differences are insignificant in the Benelux 
countries, affecting a small part of the population, and while 90 per 
cent of the population of the ERG lives in areas of the first or second 
type, between which differences in the level of per capita incomes 
constitute only 17 per cent and in labour productivity-20 per cent, 
the gap between agricultural and industrial areas in France is 33 per 
cent in terms of income and 30 per cent in terms of labour productiv¬ 
ity. In Italy the difference in incomes between industrial and agrarian 
areas amounts to 47 per cent; the difference in labour productivity is 
38 per cent.® According to the Community’s official statistics, the 
level of economic development of the most prosperous and the most 
backward areas stood in a ratio of 6:1 or 5:1 during the 1970s. 

Thus, a specific knot of contradictions is coming into being. On the 
one hand, alignment of the levels of economic development achieved 
by different countries and areas is a condition for the integration 
of national economies into a single economic area. On the other hand, 
spontaneous development brings about a deepening of regional dis¬ 
proportions on the scale of the Community as a whole. 

At the time of the EEC’s establishment, elaboration of the con¬ 
cepts of territorial regulation and all measures concerning regional 
development fell within the competence of each state; preparation 
and financing of regional programmes was also the prerogative of na¬ 
tional and local authorities. As a result, yet another knot of contradic¬ 
tions came into being between the international character of the 
ai]?is and objectives expressed in the EEC’s regional policy and the 
national means of implementing them. 

The initial foundations of the EEC’s territorial policy were laid 
only in 1975. First, the Regional Policy Committee was established 
with the right of determining the goals, methods and means of re¬ 
gional policy, elaborating technical methods of preparing regional 
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development programmes for member-countries and approving pro¬ 
grammes submitted by them, co-ordinating financial aspects of the 
activity of member-countries, etc. Second, the European Regional 
Development Fund was created to finance measures directed at re¬ 
ducing regional differences within the framework of the EEC and, 
in particular, at creating new jobs and an infrastructure in less de¬ 
veloped areas. 

The resources of the fund, which were set at 0.3 thousand mil¬ 
lion units of account in 1975, reached 1.3 thousand million units 
of account by 1977; during the subsequent period from 1978 to 1980 
an increase in the fund’s resources to 1.85 thousand million European 
units of account was envisaged. The fund established a list of areas 
requiring immediate aid. They included Southern Italy, Ireland, 
Northern Ireland, a number of areas in Scotland and Wales, Western 
and South-Western France, areas along the eastern frontier of the 
FRG, etc. The resources of the fund are distributed among member- 
countries in accordance with the importance of their regional prob¬ 
lems to the Community as a whole. The criterion employed is the 
existence of backward areas with a per capita income below the 
average level. In conformity with this criterion 40 per cent of the 
fund’s resources were allotted initially to Italy, 28 per cent to Brit¬ 
ain, 15 per cent to France, 6.4 per cent to the FRG, 6 per cent to 
Ireland, 1.7 per cent to the Netherlands, L5 per cent to Belgium, 1.3 
per cent to Denmark and 0.1 per cent to Luxemburg.® It was decid¬ 
ed at a meeting in Brussels in December 1977 to increase France’s 
share in the fund from 15 per cent to 17 per cent and to distribute 
the difference of 2 per cent among the other member-countries. 
Following redistribution of payments to the fund in 1977, the pro¬ 
portions contributed by member-countries altered slightly. The 
payment made by France increased by 2 per cent, while the pro¬ 
portions contributed by other countries were correspondingly 
reduced. 

Direct regional regulation i? supplemented by other means, the 
main purpose of which goes beyond the framework of territorial 
regulation; a common agricultural policy (by means of a system of 
common prices and a structural policy), a common transport policy 
(through the establishment of European transport “axes”, a system of 
tariffs and orientation of the infrastructure), a common policy for 
training specialists (through developing and goal-orienting of voca¬ 
tional training and subsidies to enterprises for its development), etc. 

In assessing the influence of integration on distribution of the 
productive forces in Western Europe, note should be taken of two 
contradictory trends which are playing an important role in form¬ 
ing a unified economic area in the subcontinent and, consequently, 
are promoting consolidation of the West European centre of power. 

The first trend expresses the spontaneous attraction towards 
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established centres of industrial concentration. It is stimulated by 
the uniting of isolated national markets into a common West Euro¬ 
pean market. The principal bearer of this trend is private capital and, 
above all, multinational corporations (MNCs). In implementing their 
investment policy in terms of their global strategy, MNCs ignore 
the interests of rational distribution of the productive forces and 
thereby deepen still further territorial and sectoral disproportions 
in the economy. As a rule, foreign capital seeks to establish itself in 
highly developed areas, gravitating towards the industrial heartland 
of the Community. Peripheral zones comparatively rarely become 
spheres for foreign investment. The establishment of enterprises 
owned by MNCs has as its not infrequent consequence a growth 
in social tension in the given area, pollution of the environment and 
an increased risk of currency speculation. Attraction towards highly 
developed areas, refusal to observe the decisions of the Community 
and inadequate stability of localisation transform the activities of 
MNCs into a factor serving to increase unevenness in the distribu¬ 
tion of production and population. 

The second trend in the process of integration is connected with 
scientific and technological progress and with profound structural 
shifts. It is expressed in the increased independence of areas with 
abundant raw material, natural resources and energy. This trend 
promotes development of the peripheral areas of Western Europe 
and is reinforced by state and inter-state intervention aimed at de¬ 
veloping backward peripheral areas and moderating regional dispro¬ 
portions. In this case action taken to correct territorial-economic 
disproportions is directed at fuller utilisation of the internal eco¬ 
nomic reserves of West European capitalism and helps to strengthen 
the latter’s position in the competitive struggle with other centres of 
power. 







CHAPTER IV SPECIFIC FEATURES OF 

THE PROCESS OF MONOPOLISATION 


The concentration and centralisation of capital, the growing domi¬ 
nation of the economy by monopolies and their rapid expansion 
beyond the limits of national frontiers lie at the foundation of inter¬ 
nationalisation of economic life in Western Europe and the transfor¬ 
mation of this region into one of the imperialist system’s principal 
centres of power. 

The process of monopolisation is characterised on both the nation¬ 
al and the international level by its multilayered quality, embracing 
firms, sectors of the economy and the economy as a whole simulta¬ 
neously. Concerns form the basis of all levels of the contemporary 
monopolistic structure, and at present penetrate the entire economy 
of the principal capitalist countries. The majority of them are char¬ 
acterised by a multisectoral, diversified structure in which is preserved 
the original sectoral kernel around which the concern had been 
formed. However, in Western Europe, following the example of the 
United States, conglomerates—that is, monopoly associations with¬ 
out a clearly defined sectoral kernel—are also beginning to develop 
on the basis of concerns. 


1. Concentration of Production and Capital Under the Conditions of 
the Scientific and Technological Revolution 
and State-Monopoly Capitalism 

Unprecedented growth is one of the important characteristics of 
concentration under contemporary conditions. The gap separating 
West European industry from that of the United States in technolog¬ 
ical level and degree of concentration of production turned the 
centralisation of capital into the most rapid means of creating large 
monopoly associations. “Don’t fight a competitor—buy him’’ is now 
the most popular motto among Western Europe’s industrialists and 
financiers. 

In striving at all costs to overtake its trans-Atlantic competitors. 
West European monopoly capital, while preserving its specific quali¬ 
ties, followed to a great extent the path already taken by the United 
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States, where the wave of mergers had reached its peak in 1969. Be¬ 
tween 1965 and 1970 Britain, the FRG and France—the three princi¬ 
pal EEC countries—the total volume of production of which is half 
that of the United States, experienced more than twice as many 
mergers and take-overs as occuned in the United States. Since then 
this process has continued to increase in rate and scale. In Britain, for 
example, 846 mergers and take-overs took place in 1969 as compared 
to 1,205 in 1973. 

In the rate of centralisation of capital the FRG had outstripped 
not only the United States, but also its partners in the EEC by the 
beginning .of the 1970s. According to figures issued by the Bunders- 
kartellamt, the number of large-scale mergers in the FRG increased 
on average from 85 per year in 1966-1969 to 259 in 1970-1973 
and 406 in 1974-1976.1 

Concentration is closely linked with the ruin and bankruptcy of a 
large number of small and medium-sized firms. Between 1960 and 
1976 the annual number of company bankruptcies in the FRG rose 
3.2 times; the total debts of these companies increased 11.7 times. 
Analogous increases in Britain were 2.3 times and 13 times respectively. 
The “leaders” in effecting mergers are Western Europe’s largest monop¬ 
olies. The FRG is most typical in this respect: between 1966 and 
1973, 57 per cent of all mergers were accounted for by the 100 largest 
industrial concerns and banks rated in terms of turnover, while 
one-third was accounted for by the 25 leading monopolies.^ 

The rise in the concentration of production and capital led to the 
emergence of gigantic groups in West European countries. In 1950, 
25 per cent of the output of the manufacturing industry in Britain 
was accounted for by the largest private firms. By 1970 this figure 
had risen to 50 per cent. It is expected that within a few years the 
largest private firms will control three-quarters or more of the output 
of this sector.^ During the same year in France the 500 major monop¬ 
olies accounted for more than 35 per cent of industrial turnover, half 
of this proportion being accounted for by 50 major companies.^ The 
highest level of monopohsation among the EEC countries at present 
exists in the FRG, where the 50 major monopolies have increased 
their share of total industrial turnover from 36.8 per cent to 50 per 
cent in 20 years. 

The level of monopolisation achieved in individual economic sec¬ 
tors and countries is prompting large companies to look for new 
areas of profitable investment. In the age of the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution expenditure on research and development gives 
corporations a total return far greater than any other independent 
sphere of captial investment; new projects, moreover, play a decisive 
role in the competitive struggle. According to US economic statis¬ 
tics, a sevenfold return is not uncommon on investment in success¬ 
ful research projects, while the average return in industry reaches 
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between 30 per cent and 50 per cent.® This provides a partial but 
graphic illustration of the role of science as a productive force. It 
is for this reason that the degree of concentration of research poten¬ 
tial greatly exceeds the level of concentration in production, invest¬ 
ment, employment or profits. Creative scientific and technical activity 
is becoming the preserve of the monopolies, which concentrate 
an overwhelming proportion of scientists and technicians in their 
laboratories. In the countries of Western Europe the 100 largest 
monopolies account for 70-92 per cent of private industry’s expen¬ 
diture on research and development.* 

Lenin emphasised that concentration of production and the devel¬ 
opment of monopolies are accompanied by a concentration of tech¬ 
nical inventions and improvements."^ The concentration of patents 
is especially great in US concerns: 0.2 percent of the largest firms own 
approximately 30 per cent of all patents. Of the countries of Western 
Europe the ERG is closest to the United States in this respect: 25 per 
cent of patents in the ERG are owned by the 50 major companies. 

In terms of absolute expenditure on developing, introducing and 
using new technology per capita, monopolies in West European 
countries lag behind their trans-Atlantic rivals, which have concen¬ 
trated in their hands approximately 75 per cent of aU innovations in 
the capitalist world,® by a ratio of almost 1:3. The United States, 
where twice as many large monopolies hold sway and twice as many 
patents are issued as in the whole of Western Europe, uses its superi¬ 
ority in a number of economic sectors to maintain its dominant posi¬ 
tion on world markets. A graphic example of this is provided by the 
manufacture of computers and other electronic equipment, a branch 
of industry in which the supremacy of eight US corporations, united 
in a closed group in 1974, forms the principal obstacle to advances 
by West European monopolies. 

The influence of the scientific and technological revolution has 
been clearly reflected in the accelerated concentration and monopo¬ 
lisation of a number of branches of industry in Western Europje, 
the development of which is crucial to scientific and technological 
advance in this region and successful competition with the United 
States and Japan. 

A growth in concentration on the company level is to be observed 
in the industry of individual EEC countries and of the Community as 
a whole (see Table 1). 

Changes in the relative turnovers of the ten major monopolies 
indicate that Britain lost its former supjeriority over the ERG and 
Erance in degrees of concentration between 1960 and 1976 and also 
that the gap between the EEC and the United States in this respect 
was reduced by almost one-half. During recent decades the monopoli¬ 
sation of banking capital has also significantly intensified in the EEC 
countries (see Table 2). 
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Table 1 

Growth of the Ten Largest Monopolies 
in the Manufacturing Industry 


Countries 

Turnover 


Number 

of workers 


1960 

1976 

1976 

1960 

1976 

1976 


thousands 
of millions 
of dollars 


as per¬ 
centage 
of USA 

thousands 
of workers 


as per¬ 
centage 
ofUSA 

ERG 

8.7 

74.6 

45.0 

920 

1,610 

53.7 

France 

4.1 

47.8 

28.8 

340 

1,240 

41.5 

Britain 

11.7 

45.9 

27.7 

1,130 

1,500 

50.2 

United States 

40.3 

165.7 

100 

1,900 

2,900 

100 

Japan 

4.5 

51A 

34.5 

470 

780 

26.1 

EEC 

12.3 

96.9 

58.5 

1,290 

2,200 

73.6 

Source: IPW- 

Forschungshefte, No. 4, 

1977, pp. 

70-71. 




Changes in the correlation of the assets of the ten largest banks 
in each of the three imperialist centres of power show that the rates of 
growth in concentration of banking capital in the EEC and its level are 
significantly higher than those of industrial capital. This is explained 
not only by the growing role of banks in the economic life of society 
in conditions of the scientific and technological revolution and West 

Table 2 

Growth of Assets of Ten Largest Banks 
Number of banks Assets As 


Countries (thousands percentage 

of millions ofllSA 

of dollars) 


1968 1976 1968 1976 1968 1976 


EEC. 10 10 84.6 400.9 67.6 113.3 

France. 3 4 22.6 172.7 18.0 48.7 

ERG. 2 3 13.4 112.0 10.7 31.7 

Italy. 2 2 15.0 83.2 12.0 27.1 

Britain. 3 1 33.0 33.0 26.3 9.3 

United States . 10 10 125.3 354.4 100 100 

Japan. 10 10 63.8 321.2 50.8 90.5 


Source: IPW-Forschungshefte, No. 4, 1977, p. 78. 
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European integration, but also by etatisation of a considerable part of 
banking capital in the EEC countries, which has increased its centrali¬ 
sation. Thus, it is not fortuitous that the banks of France, the ERG 
and Italy, in which 50-75 per cent of the assets are controlled by the 
state, occupy higher positions in the list of the EEC’s ten largest banks 
than do British banks, approximately 2 per cent of whose assets are 
controlled by the state. 

Concentration and monopolisation in the countries of Western 
Europe would never have advanced so far without vigorous encourage¬ 
ment of these processes by the bourgeois state. Constantly increasing 
importance here attaches to state financing of research and develop¬ 
ment; during the first half of the 1970s the state contribution to 
R & D expenditure amounted to 60 per cent in France, approximately 
50 per cent in Britain, approximately 47 per cent in the ERG and 46 
per cent in Italy, as compared to 55 per cent in the United States 
and 29 per cent in Japan.^ 

The role of goal-oriented state subsidies and of investment by 
state enterprises in stimulating the processes of concentration in¬ 
creased sharply from the end of the 1960s. In Britain, for example, 
the state’s share in the total volume of investment during the 1970s 
amounted to 42 per cent, while in France analogous investment 
amounted to approximately 34 per cent. In the FRG approximately 
one-third of all investment was financed by the state budget.* ° 

During the 1960s-1970s the compulsory centralisation of produc¬ 
tion became an important form of state-monopoly regulation. A 
typical example of the former was the Cotton Industry Reorgani¬ 
sation Act, which was adopted in Britain in 1959. With government 
encouragement some 200 factories were eliminated and almost 600 
closed.* * 

In each country in the West European region the exercising of eco¬ 
nomic stimulus through the establishment of privileged and extreme¬ 
ly advantageous state markets for monopolies occupies a very im¬ 
portant place. For example, state procurements of goods and services 
in 1974 constituted 13 per cent of France’s gross national product, 
15 per cent of Italy’s, 18 per cent of the FRG’s and 19 per cent of 
Britain’s, as compared to 19 per cent of the GNP of the United 
States and 9 per cent of Japan’s GNP.*^ In the EEC orders for equip¬ 
ment and other means of production are, as a rule, placed with the 
largest national monopolies. For example, in France the largest among 
57,000 suppliers accounts for approximately 17 per cent of the total 
value of procurements by the state sector. The share held by the 
principal supplier of arms purchases amounts to 73 per cent; cor¬ 
responding figures in shipbuilding and chemicals are 78 per cent and 
47 per cent respectively. Procurement of goods and services for mili¬ 
tary purposes holds first place on the state’s purchasing list. In France, 
for example, they account for approximately half of the total value of 
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procurements.*^ A guaranteed market of this kind protects private 
monopolies from foreign competition more effectively than any 
prohibitive tariff. The same goal is served by the various extra-tariff 
barriers widely applied both within the EEC and in trade with third 
countries. 

Monopoly legislation, which has undergone a significant evolution 
during the post-war years, is playing an ever increasing role in state 
regulation of the process of monopolisation in Western Europe. Laws 
against restrictive practices passed in 1956 in Britain and in the ERG 
in 1958 followed the example of the United States in formally prohib¬ 
iting only agreements of a cartel type; they were replaced respective¬ 
ly by laws on monopolies and mergers (1965) and on reorganisations 
(1967) which facilitated mergers by means of tax concessions. Con¬ 
temporary legislation on monoplies in the countries of the West 
European region proceeds from the necessity for enlarging enter¬ 
prises in face of international competition. Moreover, the functions 
of bodies intended to supervise the observation of anti-monopoly 
legislation (the Bundeskartellamt in the ERG, the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission in Britain and others) have greatly changed. Their main 
object is not to examine monopoly abuses, but to justify 
mergers leading to the monopolisation of economic sectors, as was 
officially declared by Anthony Crosland, the former British Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade.* 

The process of concentration and reorganisation of monopolistic 
structures connected with the scientific and technological revolution 
is proceeding along three main avenues: combination and diversifi¬ 
cation of production, specialisation and co-opieration, etatisation. 

In the countries of Western Europe diversification began much 
later and is proceeding more slowly than in the United States, where 
it accounts for more than 90 per cent of the total number of mergers 
and take-overs.*^ A typical example is Britain, where in 1974 the 
200 major concerns in the manufacturing industry represented vertical¬ 
ly integrated complexes operating, on average, in slightly more than 
four economic branches. The number of branches reached 14-17 
in only the largest of these concerns.** Diversification is proceeding 
more rapidly in the ERG than in other countries in the region; this 
is especially true on the level of the 50 major monopolies, among 
which the share of such mergers rose from 0.9 per cent in 1966 
to 33 per cent in 1970. Monopolies in this group “with rare 
exceptions have branches that do not relate to the basic area of then- 
activity”.* 

In Western Europe companies in such technologically advanced 
branches of industry as chemicals, electrical engineering and metal¬ 
lurgy are the principal targets of mergers and take-overs aimed at 
diversification. The result is the formation of predominantly multi¬ 
branch concerns in which production links between firms do not dis- 
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appear, but are only fundamentally modified and rendered more 
complex. The object of this is to make more flexible use of the 
new opportunities for competitive struggle opened up by the scien¬ 
tific and technological revolution. 

Examples of diversified concerns of this kind are Imperial Chem¬ 
ical Industries (ICl) of Britain, Rhone-Poulenc of France, Hoechst 
of the ERG and other chemical giants, which unite a broad range of 
enterprises in the chemical, petro-chemical, petroleum and textile 
(articles produced from artificial and synthetic fibres) industries. 
Moreover, concerns of this type sometimes themselves produce the 
equipment they need and often organise the manufacture of new 
items technologically unconnected with their basic output with a view 
to the successful sale of these goods through their own sales net¬ 
work. In addition, they are penetrating the service sphere, real-estate 
holdings, finance and credit, etc. The development of conglomerates 
along these lines is most typical of the ERG, France, the Netherlands 
and Belgium. 

The “pure” type of conglomerate lacking a dominant branch 
kernel is much less widespread in Western Europe than in the United 
States. According to estimates by British economists, there were fewer 
than two dozen such conglomerates in Britain on the eve of the 
1974-1975 world economic crisis, while their proportion of the net 
assets and turnover of all companies amounted to 2-3 per cent.*'’ 
Many of these “patchwork empires”, hastily cobbled together by 
means of stock market speculation, went ingloriously bankrupt in 
the course of the crisis. A graphic example is the British conglomerate 
Slater, Walker Securities, which had been widely publicised as the 
economic miracle of British Big Business. 

The second avenue followed by the monopolisation process in 
Western Europe consists in the extension of production links be¬ 
tween legally and economically independent firms. A typical example 
of horizontal co-operation on the basis of co-ordinated programmes 
is the specialisation of West German machine-tool firms in the manu¬ 
facture of individual types of lathes, which are sold by a joint sales 
and procurement organisation. 

Another form of concentration—co-operation along vertical lines 
on the basis of subcontracts—is even more widely spread. Examples of 
head companies are the West German concern of Krupp, which uses 
the services of 25,000 subcontracting firms, and the chemical giant 
Bayer, which has 30,000 subcontractors. The involvement of giant 
corporations like SKF, the Swedish bearing manufacturer, as co¬ 
operating partners represents an innovation here. 

The third important avenue of concentration and monopolisation 
in Western Europe is represented by the growth of state monopolies. 
This is one of the most characteristic features of the contemporary 
system of state-monopoly economy in the West European centre of 
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power. The scale and forms in which it is manifested depend on 
the economic and poUtica! situation in individual countries. 

The centralisation of production and capital in the state sector 
is proceeding with particular intensity. Giant state monopolies have 
been established in the infrastructure of production, the metallur¬ 
gical and extractive industries, shipbuilding, the aviation and space 
industry, machine-tools and car-making, basic chemicals and the 
manufacture of computers, etc., on the basis of dozens or hundreds 
of scattered private companies. By uniting entire economic sectors 
producing goods and services they ensure the necessary conditions 
for the highly profitable functioning of private capitalist monopolies. 

Lenin characterised state companies as being, in terms of political 
economy, “a state-capitalist monopoly”.'^ As a rule, they occupy 
an autonomous position in relation to the state budget and operate 
on the basis of private capitalist management principles. In Western 
Europe two basic types of state company predominate. The state 
corporation is the offspring of post-war nationalisation. This organi¬ 
sation, which is of the trust type, provides for rigid state control over 
the activities of enterprises. From the point of view of its strategic 
interests private monopoly capital prefers another form of state 
amalgamation: the joint-stock form, which facilitates the return of the 
latter to the private sector and limits opportunities for government 
control over its activities. Joint-stock enterprises managed by state 
holding companies, including mixed state-private enterprises, are 
especially widespread in Italy, the FRG and Austria. 

Under the conditions of state-monopoly capitalism the entire 
machinery of mutual relations between state and private enterprises 
ensures the latter of high rates of accumulation, rapid restructuring 
and reorganisation, increased production and a higher rate of profits. 

In the early 1970s the West European economic press had begun to 
refer to “the boom in state holdings”, in historically short periods of 
time powerful multibranch holding companies were established in 
a number of countries: the National Enterprise Board in Britain 
(1975), the Institute for Industrial Development in France (1970) 
and the National Enterprise Board in Sweden (1969). After its reorga¬ 
nisation in 1975 the National Industrial Institute of Spain, which had 
been formed in 1937, emerged as Western Europe’s eighth largest 
industrial company. Since aU these bodies were modelled on the IRl 
(Institute for the Reconstruction of Industry), Italy’s largest state 
holding company, the term “IRlsation” became fashionable in 
bourgeois reformist circles: that is, the replacement of one legal 
form—the state corporation and administrative control—by another— 
the joint-stock company. 

The establishment of joint-stock holding companies of this kind 
in the countries of Western Europe during the 1970s became the main 
conduit for etatisation of key sectors of the economy according 
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to the canons of the bourgeois reformist theory of the “mixed eco¬ 
nomy”, whereby the state-owned sector of the economy should play 
a subordinate, auxiliary role in relation to the sector of the economy 
controlled by private capital. 


2. Shifts in the Structure of National Finance Groups 

and the Development of International Forms of West European 

Monopoly Capital 

The greatest influence on the formation and growth of the West 
European centre of power is exercised by the highest form of private 
capitalist monopolisation on the level of finance capital groups. 
According to estimates made by Marxist scholars in different coun¬ 
tries, Western Europe accounts for 55-60 of the total number (appro¬ 
ximately 90) of financial groups in the capitalist world—that is, 
approximately 66 per cent. The proportion of total assets controlled 
by Western Europe’s financial groups, however, does not exceed 33 
per cent. Consolidating and strengthening the finance capital ofWest 
European countries and enlarging financial groups to a size facilitating 
their competitive struggle within the region and with trans-Atlantic 
rivals has, therefore, become particularly important in these countries. 

In Britain the leading role is played by no more than six major 
financial groupings: Lloyds, Barclays, Midland, the oil monopolies, 
the Coudrey family (hazard) and ICl. In France the most important 
of approximately ten main financial groups, at the heart of which lie 
large private banks and industrial companies, are Paribas, Suez and 
the Rothschild and hazard family groups. In the smaller industrial 
countries of Western Europe (Sweden, the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Switzerland) the dominating role is played by Big Three or Big Four 
financial groups, the composition of which has scarcely changed in 
half a century. 

The principal trend in the development of financial groups in 
West European countries is the strengthening of the universal (inter¬ 
sectoral) character of these groups’ activity. The so-called old finan¬ 
cial groups (the Rothschilds, Samuels and Oppenheimers of Britain, 
the Banque de I’lndochine of France, which has become part of 
the Suez group, the Dutch Algemene Bank Nederland and the 
Societe General of Belgium) still hold part of their assets in the ter¬ 
ritories of former colonies. Their specialisation follows from the 
predominance in the groups of extractive enterprises (uranium, 
gold, non-ferrous metals, oil and other raw materials) and trading 
and service firms. 

An important feature of the contemporary financial oligarchy is 
the erosion of pure family dynasties following the advance of a new 
plutocracy resting upon rapidly growing new branches of industry. 
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In Western Europe these nouveaux riches include A.Weinstock (Brit¬ 
ain), Grundig (FRG) and Philips (Netherlands) in the electronic 
and electrical engineering industry, Michelin (France) in the chemical 
industry, Wolfston, Marx (Britain) and the Villotte brothers (France) 
in retailing and Thompson, Murdoch (Britain), Springer (FRG) and 
Hersant (France) in the mass media. At the same time, financial mag¬ 
nates of the “old model” are investing increasing amounts of capital 
in new branches of industry. As a result, the interpenetration of 
financial-oligarchical groupings has vastly increased. 

Universalisation of the activity, interpenetration and interlocking 
of financial groupings has assumed its most complete forms in the 
FRG, France, Italy, Sweden and Switzerland. The majority of the 
groupings operating in these countries have lost their sectoral speciali¬ 
sation. They are associated above all with control of major companies 
in machine-building, electrical engineering, metallurgy and chemicals, 
which account, as a rule, for 50-60 per cent of the joint-stock capital 
of all companies controlled by the given group.^° 

For the most part the wealthiest families in the countries of West¬ 
ern Europe, just as in the United States and Japan, made their for¬ 
tunes during the post-war period (at least one-third to one-half of 
them). Consequently, the number of millionaires and billionaires has 
begun to rise at an accelerated rate. While in the USA their number 
increased from 20,000 to more than 200,000 during the 1950s 
and 1960s, the number of multimillionaires in countries such as the 
FRG rose from 3,500 to 15,000 over the same period. 

In describing the financial oligarchy, Lenin emphasised the growth 
of its domination not only in the economic field, but also in the 
political sphere: “A financial oligarchy, which throws a close network 
of dependence relationships over all the economic and political 
institutions of present-day bourgeois society without exception—such 
is the most striking manifestation of this monopoly.”^ * 

The increasing merger of modem finance capital and the bourgeois 
state is an extremely important feature of the former’s development. 
A merger is taking place between the state and financial groups not 
only in their role as the owner of large monopolies in the area of in¬ 
dustry and credit, but also through interlocking directorates and the 
system of participation. The state is also the owner of a large propor¬ 
tion of the national income, a proportion that is used in the interests 
of the financial oligarchy. 

A no less important feature of the process of monopolisation on 
the level of West European financial groups consists in the strengthen¬ 
ing of their cosmopolitan character. An increasing part of their pro¬ 
ductive assets is being transferred abroad, while on the internal mar¬ 
ket they willingly enter into co-operation with foreign financial group¬ 
ings. A typical example is Paribas, France’s largest financial group, 
which has extended its control or influence over such varied branches 
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of industry as iron and steel, machine-building, electrical engineering, 
oil and food processing. Two-fifths of its portfolio of securities con¬ 
sists of shares in foreign companies. 

It is financial groups of this kind, the community of whose inter¬ 
ests is determined fundamentally not by family but by broad busi¬ 
ness links (research and development, marketing, the management 
sphere, etc.), which have now seized key positions in the West Euro¬ 
pean region, relying in this on the power of the state.^^ A central 
place among these groups is held by the most powerful groupings 
of finance capital in the FRG (Siemens, AEG-Telefunken, the suc¬ 
cessors of AG Farbenindustrie and others). 

During the 1960s, therefore. Western Europe’s monopoly groups 
moved from expanding the network of foreign affiliates they con¬ 
trolled to a new, higher stage of co-operation by directly uniting the 
international industrial and banking monopolies forming these net¬ 
works. 

Concentration of production and capital in West European coun¬ 
tries was accelerated by economic integration. The establishment of 
the EEC created the demand and the necessary conditions for increas¬ 
ing the competitiveness of the major national companies in the Com¬ 
munity’s member-countries. The formation of a single large market 
within the framework of the EEC confronted the Community’s 
monopolies with the necessity both of increasing the optimum scale 
of their enterprises and modernising them and of reorientating the 
latter towards manufacture for export not only to other Common 
Market countries but also beyond its boundaries. 

The most important factors in this process were the desire by 
West European monopolies to oppose a united front to foreign and 
above all US and Japanese competitors both on their “own” ground 
and in third countries and the necessity for bringing their financial 
and economic indicators, their volume of production and sales and 
scale of their research work to US levels. The elimination of trading 
barriers within the EEC opened up new opportunities to leading 
monojxjlies in member-countries, for the guaranteed sale of large- 
batch output and for the extraction of profit from the growing 
degree of international specialisation and co-operation between 
firms. 

Among recent phenomena most characteristic of the West Euro¬ 
pean economy during the 1960s .and 1970s, a central place is occupied 
by the development of international monopolies in the form of 
transnational and m.ultinational corporations (MNCs). 

International monopoly complexes are gradually becoming the 
chief driving forces in the rivalry between the three centres of power 
of contemporary capitalism. 

The formation of the EEC inspired a sharp rise in the pace of 
foreign expansion of Western Europe’s large corporations and by 
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the middle of the 1970s finance capital in the West European centre 
of power had noticeably surpassed the United States in the number 
of MNCs and their foreign affiliates. According to the calculations of 
EEC experts, in 1976, 2,570 of the approximately 10,000 MNCs 
with affiliates in not less than two countries were US-owned, while 
4,534 were owned by countries of the Nine. The former have 24,177 
international lines of communication, while the latter have 49,256.^^ 
However, West European MNCs lag far behind those of the United 
States in their economic might. Of the 200 major MNCs in the capita¬ 
list world 103 (51 per cent) are US-owned, while 70 (35 per cent) 
belong to West European countries. The turnover of US-owned MNCs 
and of West European MNCs constitutes 50.7 per cent and 30.1 per 
cent respectively of the total turnover of these 200 international 
giants. Correspondingly, distribution of the amount of profit gained 
abroad also stands in favour of the United States. 

Efforts have been made in Western Europe to form so-called 
European companies, control of which would be divided between 
capital of various nationalities, with the object of creating domestic 
giants capable of competing with US MNCs. In 1970 the EEC Com¬ 
mission recommended measures to establish a new generation of 
European multinational companies through “link-ups” among monop¬ 
olies in Common Market member-countries on the basis of equal 
agreements between them concerning the formation of joint firms. 
Such centrahsation of production would not necessarily involve cen¬ 
tralisation of capital. A graphic example of this form of “quasi-merger” 
of firms, in which the partners retain their legal and commercial inde¬ 
pendence, is the Anglo-Italian rubber concern of Dunlop-Pirelli (1971), 
which, in its output of motor tyres, is comparable with the US Good¬ 
year and Firestone Tyre & Rubber corporations. However, because of 
the sharp contradictions between national sections of the bourgeoisie 
hybrid companies of this kind have not become widespread. 

The mass formation of MNCs during the 1950s-1970s, which 
brought capitalism to “the stage of world-wide concentration of 
capital and production”,led to a rapid burgeoning in the power 
and number of industrial giants on both sides of the Atlantic. How¬ 
ever, marked differences were observed between the United States 
and the countries of Western Europe in implementing this process. 
Because of US anti-trust legislation large US monopolies are eager to 
take over companies operating in the same branch of industry abroad. 
In Western Europe and Japan, conversely, the major firms in each 
branch are joining together to form multimillion-dollar MNCs as they 
gather their forces for the competitive struggle with the more power¬ 
ful international corporations of the United States. 

In their efforts to catch up lost ground West European MNCs 
are purposefully devoting themselves to giving to all their economic 
operations-the organisation of financing and production, the appli- 
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cation of technology, hiring, sales and service—a global character. 
The result has been a perceptible detachment of Western Europe’s 
MNCs from national roots. Wiiile the foreign operations of the United 
States’ multimillion-doUar MNCs constitute between 25 per cent to 50 
per cent of their total operations, the degree of internationalisation 
shown by the operations of West European members of the Club of 
200 is far higher. Foreign sales constitute 80 per cent of the total 
sales of Unilever (Anglo-Dutch), 74 per cent of the total sales of 
Rio-Tinto-Zinc (British) and 69 per cent of those of Volkswagenwerk 
(FRG). The proportion of foreign sales is especially high in the ac¬ 
counts of MNCs based in Europe’s smaller capitalist countries, which, 
as a rule, specialise in producing highly competitive goods. Examples 
are Volvo (Sweden)—69 per cent and Hoffmann-La Roche—80 per 
cent, Nestld and SIBA-Geigy (Switzerland)—98 per cent. 

Production co-operation under the conditions of the EEC is be¬ 
coming an increasingly powerful catalyst to the processes of concen¬ 
tration, drawing major international corporations into its orbit. In 
Western Europe various kinds of consortia aimed at pooling resources 
for research and development are being formed increasingly often, 
especially in branches of industry having military significance. An 
example of this type of co-operation is the agreement between Brit¬ 
ish and French aircraft firms to build the supersonic Concorde air¬ 
liner; another is the joint construction of a nuclear reactor by the 
Swiss concern Brown Boverie & Co. and the German concern of Fried. 
Krupp. State enterprises are participating in these agreements with 
increasing frequency. 

Cartels of the traditional type are at present quite rare in Western 
Europe. The machinery of cartels is increasingly extending beyond 
the area of sales into production. Cartels of this kind regulate not 
only sales, but also the production specialisation of participants, joint 
ownership of patents and the exchange of licences and necessary in¬ 
formation.^® 

In practice, all the forms of open and concealed concentration 
already indicated are interlocked and complementary, usually crossing 
national frontiers. At its present stage the European Economic Com¬ 
munity is an empire of giant monopolies which exploit millions of 
working people. While it is surpassed by the United States in the 
number of major industrial companies, the EEC outstrips the USA 
in concentration of production in quite a number of industries. For 
example, while the EEC lags behind the United States in several 
branches of transport engineering and in the manufacture of com¬ 
puters, West European competitors are literally treading on the 
heels of US concerns in the manufacture of oil products and elec¬ 
trical engineering. In a number of industries the leading role (in sales 
volume) passed to West European or Japanese monopolies in 1976. 
Examples are food and domestic chemical products (to the Anglo- 
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Dutch Unilever), basic chemicals (to Hoechst and BASF of the FRG) 
and paper (to Flick), while in steel production Thyssen-Rheinstahl has 
moved into third place in the capitalist world after United States Steel 
and Nippon Steel. 

On the long-term prospects for the balance of strength between 
the monopolies of the EEC and the United States, it is clear that we 
may agree with the prediction of a Soviet scholar, M.K. Bunkina, that 
“changes in favour of the countries of Western Europe will take place 
inconsistently and at a slow rate”.^^ The table below reflects shifts 
in this balance of strength. 

The largest West European MNCs—Royal Dutch-Shell and Uni¬ 
lever, for example—already dispose of resources greater than the 
national incomes of the majority of sovereign states. At the same 
time, the international character of their operations places them 
virtually beyond the effective control of any supranational or national 
governmental body. For this reason the essentially anti-social activ¬ 
ities of MNCs give rise to the most contradictory judgements and to 
increasing public concern in the countries of Western Europe. The 
British journalist Anthony Sampson has written in this context: 
“The multinational corporations cannot, of their nature, set them¬ 
selves up as guardians of social welfare, security, or the environ¬ 
ment, for their whole justification rests on profitability and change... 

Table 3 

The Place of EEC and US Monopolies 
Among the Major Companies of the Capitalist World 


EEC USA Other 


Monopoly groups 





countries 


1958 

1975 

1958 

1975 

1958 

1975 

Number of 
monopolies 







100 

24 

35 

75 

47 

1 

18 

200 

53 

67 

135 

100 

12 

33 

300 

81 

83 

200 

150 

19 

67 

Turnovers 

exceeding 

1,000 mUlion 
dollars 







1 

4 

117 

36 

203 

1 

99 

5 

1 

21 

2 

27 

0 

8 

10 

0 

4 

0 

11 

0 

1 


Calculated from data printed in Fortune for the corresponding years. 
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International co-operation, making use of the achievements of the 
scientific and technological revolution, is opening up definite reserves 
of development for West European capitalism, both “in breadth” and 
“in depth”, although in a contradictory form. At the same time, the 
growth in the dominance of MNCs is not eliminating the antagonisms 
inherent in capitalism. The deepening of the general crisis of capital¬ 
ism at the contemporary stage, the world economic crisis of 1974-1975 
and structural crises with their catastrophic consequences for the 
working people provide graphic evidence that the unprecedented acti- 
visation of international monopolies is only rendering old contradic¬ 
tions more acute and giving rise to new ones, vividly demonstrating 
the ulcers and vices of capitalism but in all their aspects now and on 
a world economic scale. “The unnaturalness of a situation in which 
production complexes which sometimes serve more than one country 
remain the private property of smalt groups of millionaires and 
billionaires is becoming increasingly evident to the peoples,”^® 
Leonid Brezhnev noted at an international Conference of Communist 
and Workers’ Parties. 

Consolidation of the might of West European MNCs has become 
an important factor in the formation of a West European imperialist 
centre of power counterposed to North American and Japanese impe¬ 
rialism. Interdependence in the production and financial spheres is 
already emerging on the level of individual enterprises. On the state 
level these relations are supplemented by elements of macro-econom¬ 
ic regulation and by attempts to suppress contradictions between 
individual national sections of the West European bourgeoisie. 









CHAPTER V STATE-MONOPOLY REGULATION 
OF THE ECONOMY 


Contradictions in the economic and socio-political spheres of 
public life in the West European countries have, as Chapter I stressed, 
always been distinguished by especial acuteness and explosiveness. 
It has been this that predetermined the greater breadth and compre¬ 
hensiveness of government intervention in the economy of these coun¬ 
tries as compared to other centres of power. 

The state regulates social production on a national scale by 
methods unavailable to individual monopolies; it influences practical 
competition among monopolies, supplementing this by deliberate 
action to affect the proportions of labour and capital distributed 
among different spheres and sectors of the economy. 

Great differences exist in the structure, forms and methods of 
influencing the economy between national systems of regulation in 
Western Europe. This is a genuine and acutely felt obstacle to co¬ 
ordinating the economic policy of West European countries. 

The development of general and specific economic regulation 
practices among individual countries, especially in the forms and 
methods of systems, was determined by the objective laws of social 
movement. General features flow from the general laws of develop¬ 
ment of capitalism’s productive forces, from the universal strengthen¬ 
ing of the social character of capitalist production, influenced by the 
accumulation and centralisation of capital, and from the steady 
monopolisation of production. At the same time, concrete manifesta¬ 
tions of the process of socialisation are conditioned by specific 
features of the historical traditions, the legal substructure and the 
ideological and socio-political climates of each individual West Euro¬ 
pean country. This is why investigation of the general features of 
state-monopoly regulation in the countries of Western Europe and 
comparison of these features with those characteristic of the two 
other centres of imperialism cannot be separated from investigation of 
intra-regional differences. 

Two trends may be said to exist in state-monopoly regulation in 
Western Europe; centrifugal and centripetal. The basic trend, which 
predominates in the long term, consists in gradually bringing the struc¬ 
tures of national systems of state-monopoly economic regulation 
into alignment and in unification of the forms and methods of state 
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intervention in the process of capital reproduction. This trend is 
directly connected with the fact that the conditions for development 
of the productive forces in the countries of Western Europe are be¬ 
coming increasingly similar (this has been discussed in more detail 
in Chapter II). The other trend, which is secondary and, as a rule, 
manifests itself for only a comparatively short period, but which, 
nevertheless, cannot be left out of account, is towards the preserva¬ 
tion and sometimes even the strengthening of national individuality, 
of national “egoism”. This trend arises every time that specifically 
national methods of regulation make it possible to obtain competitive 
advantages. 

Two sets of issues are examined in this chapter; the first concerns 
the features characteristic of the formation of state-monopoly sys¬ 
tems of regulation in the major West European countries and the spe¬ 
cific and general features of these systems as well as the trend towards 
alignment of the forms and methods of state intervention in the 
economy; the second concerns the preconditions for the crisis of state- 
monopoly regulation in the 1970s and basic trends in adaptation of 
the regulatory system to the changed conditions of world development. 


1. General and Specific Features of National Systems 
of State-Monopoly Regulation 

The specificity of individual national systems of regulation form 
the prerequisite and necessary condition for the trend towards unify¬ 
ing the forms and methods of state-monopoly regulation in the West 
European region. Differing degrees of industrial maturity and levels 
of social productivity of labour, divergences in the economic-sectoral 
and reproductive structure, differences in economic growth rates 
and the dynamism of the cycle and in the ideological and socio¬ 
political climate and historical traditions—all explain the differing 
reactions of the political superstructures of various countries to the in¬ 
creasing acuteness of economic contradictions. 

The essential features of the state-monopoly systems of West 
European countries are identical: in every case there exists a material 
basis for economic activity by the state in the form of a state sector 
in the production sphere and of central funds for redistributing the 
national income (the budget, social security funds); and in every 
country the government draws up and implements economic poUcy. 
However, significant differences exist in the quantitative correlation 
between individual links of the regulatory systems and their concrete 
manifestations within national boundaries; it is these differences that 
account for differing degrees of effectiveness of state-monopoly regu¬ 
lation. We shall examine the four largest West European countries 
as examples of the national specificity of regulatory systems. 
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The nazi regime and the defeat of German militarism in two world 
wars have left their imprint on West German state-monopoly capital¬ 
ism. The West German bourgeoisie learned two important lessons 
from the experience of corporate organisation of the economy during 
the 1930s and 1940s: on the one hand, it gained a clear understanding 
of the advantages of using state power to solve major problems 
either beyond the capacity of private capital alone or soluble by pri¬ 
vate capital only with great difficulty; on the other hand, it realised 
no less clearly the necessity for the powerful monopolistic organi¬ 
sation of production and sales as the basis of modern capitalist pro¬ 
duction. In resorting to adroit ideological orchestration designed 
to give prominence to the so-called social market, liberal aspects 
of the modern capitalist economy and camouflage its state-monopoly 
features, the West German financial oligarchy was able to create 
a comparatively effective system of regulating the economy, endowed 
with all the basic state-monopoly features. 

Thus, the state budget of the FRG was actively used from the very 
first to redistribute the national income in favour of capitalist accu¬ 
mulation. In 1950 the proportion of state expenditure in the national 
income of the FRG was higher than in any other West European 
country, not counting Britain. If the fact that during that period 
the FRG spent virtually nothing on military purposes is taken into 
account, it can be seen that the broad scale of centralised redistribu¬ 
tion of the national income gave it obvious advantages over French 
and British imperialism, which were expending large resources on co¬ 
lonial wars and the arms race. The funds mobilised through taxes 
were directed by the West German state towards the creation of a 
road network and a social infrastructure, housing and the financing 
of social insurance funds, as well as towards industry; in this way the 
state sought to muffle contradictions in the sphere of social relations 
and ensure favourable social climate for accelerated capital accumu¬ 
lation. In this respect the FRG was ahead of other West European 
countries, which embarked upon the solution of these problems later. 

Contrary to widely held opinion, a comparatively large and ramified 
state sector exists in the FRG, consisting primarily of enterprises with 
mixed-private and state-capital. Such enterprises employ 8.3 per 
cent of the gainfully employed population and are responsible for 
more than one-fifth of investment. Through its companies the state 
controls 86 per cent of coal extraction, 98 per cent of gas production 
and electricity generation, 18 per cent of oU extraction, approximate¬ 
ly 20 per cent of sewerage capacity, 98 per cent of water supplies, 89 
per cent of public transport, 51 per cent of aluminium production, 
10 per cent of steel production and 32 per cent of shipping tonnage. 
State participation in Volkswagenwerk, the FRG’s largest motor 
manufacturer, amounts to 40 per cent. Railways, pwsts and commu¬ 
nications are entirely state-owned. State banks hold 24 per cent of 
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all credits, including 30 per cent of long-term credits. 

At the same time, the FRG’s state sector lacks an overall national 
administration. The majority of state enterprises belonging to the 
federal government are joint-stock companies and have legal inde¬ 
pendence; they operate autonomously and are not directly controlled 
by the state administration. 

The exceptionally broad role played by the Bundesbank (Central 
Bank) in the conduct of state econqmic policy is a further distinguish¬ 
ing feature of the West German system of state-monopoly regula¬ 
tion. It is essentially on the level of the Bundesbank that decisions 
are taken to stimulate or damp down economic activity by means 
of expanding or contracting credit. Credit policy is the most impor¬ 
tant method of macro-economic regulation in the FRG. 

While possessing a well-developed system for centralised redistri¬ 
bution of the national income through the state budget, conducting 
an active credit policy and disposing of a relatively extensive state 
sector in industry, the FRG almost totally eschews macro-economic 
programming. West German governments confine themselves to draw¬ 
ing up partial programmes covering individual sectors of the economy. 
The possibility of moving from the compilation of macro-economic 
forecasts by private organisations to one or other variant of national 
programming has been raised only in recent years in a timid, indeci¬ 
sive and unofficial form. 

On the whole, the state-monopoly system of the FRG is distin¬ 
guished by an obvious predominance of the monopolistic level of 
regulation over the state level. For a long time powerful monopolies in 
industry and banking, united in a few dozen financial groups, have 
coped comparatively successfully with the problems of branch and, in 
part, inter-branch regulation of production and the distribution of 
output. This, combined with successful competition on foreign mar¬ 
kets, has enabled West German capitalism to limit itself primarily to 
indirect methods of state economic regulation for quite a long time, 
resorting only minimally to direct methods. The main guidelines 
for regulation by the Bundesbank are basically laid down by repre¬ 
sentatives of private capitalist interests in the form of private banks 
and business organisations; moreover, this is implemented more 
directly and to a greater degree than in other West European countries. 
In West Germany the technocratic or bureaucratic liiik essential for 
state-monopoly systems of regulation is relatively weak and does not 
exercise a marked influence. 

Although Britain, unlike the FRG, was among the victors of World 
War II and its economy did not experience the losses from mili¬ 
tary action as did that of West Germany, the problems which con¬ 
fronted this island power during the post-war period required decisive 
intervention by the British state in economic life. 

The collapse of its colonial empire, together with the weakening 
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of the industrial and monetary and financial potential of Britain, 
exercised a determining influence on the position of British imperial¬ 
ism. Heavy expenditure for military purposes and the high cost of 
attempts to keep the countries of the British Commonwealth within 
the orbit of the parent country diverted resources from the productive 
sphere, which meant that real aid by the state to internal capital 
accumulation remained limited. State budgets often included e.ior- 
mous deficits, the necessity for covering which promoted the growth 
of inflation. High rates of growth of internal prices, together with the 
reduced competitiveness of British goods on world markets, were an 
additional obstacle to economic development. Throughout the entire 
post-war period rates of inflation in Britain were double those in the 
FRG. British governments and the Bank of England were often forced 
to resort to restrictive measures aimed at reducing inflation rates 
which had an unfavourable effect on economic growth rates and, 
in particular, on the balance of payments. For this reason state regu¬ 
lation in Britain, in contrast to the FRG, was directed primarily at 
bringing the balance of payments into equilibrium; thus British gov¬ 
ernments were constantly faced with the necessity for choosing be¬ 
tween growth and stability. 

British state property, which came into being primarily as the 
result of the etatisation of private companies, is concentrated in 
various spheres of the economy: coal-mining, electricity generation, 
gas and water supplies, air and rail transport, roads, posts and com¬ 
munications, steel production, shipbuilding and aircraft construction. 
The state is also involved in car-making, machine-tool manufacture, 
the oil industry, public road transport and the manufacture of comput¬ 
ers. The state sector of Britain employs 7.5 per cent of all industrial 
and office workers and is responsible for some 18 per cent of invest¬ 
ment. In contrast to the FRG, the management of British state enter¬ 
prises is in the hands of state administrative bodies: the National Coal 
Board, the British Gas Corporation, the British Transport Docks 
Board, etc., which direct the corresponding sectors of the economy. 
Individual sectors of the economy, as well as public service enterprises 
are directly managed by ministries. 

In the credit sphere the position of the British state is relatively 
weak. Private capital dominates the capital market: it is private capi¬ 
tal, through the City of London, that plays a decisive role in inter¬ 
national capital movements. Although the Bank of England, like the 
Bundesbank, is the main instrument for influencing credit and mone¬ 
tary relations, the effectiveness of its policy and activities is insignifi¬ 
cant. The measures aimed at reducing inflation and limiting the def¬ 
icit in the balance of payments it has tried to implement have, as 
a rule, been unsuccessful. 

The weakened position of the British monopolies was reflected 
in the specific features of the integration policy conducted by Britain. 
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While the West German monopolies, conscious of their strength, were 
always active proponents and initiators of integration, British monop¬ 
oly capital long feared increased competition in the markets of 
Western Europe. A section of British monopoly capital sought to pre¬ 
serve its position within the framework of the former colonial empire 
by adjusting traditional external economic ties. This impelled Britain 
to establish a free trade zone, which to some extent shielded its inter¬ 
nal market from strong foreign competition. However, the intensive 
internationalisation of production meant that this policy soon came 
into conflict with the interests of Britain’s leading monopolies, espe¬ 
cially the oil amalgamations, as well as the highly competitive chemi¬ 
cal, electronics, aircraft-budding and nuclear engineering groups. 
These groups sought to occupy a place in the rapidly expanding EEC 
market. Attempts to maintain the traditional political and military 
role of Britain in the world were, therefore, paralleled by a strengthen¬ 
ing movement in bourgeois circles for membership of the EEC which 
achieved its objective in 1973. 

The British system of state-monopoly regulation possesses all 
the external signs indicating a high degree of socialisation: the share 
of the state budget constitutes 40 per cent of the national income 
(more than in other major West European countries) and the state 
sector embraces a number of large key sectors of the economy; 
throughout the three post-war decades British governments have re¬ 
sorted to all possible methods of economic regulation, including 
medium-term and long-term programming. Nevertheless, the effective¬ 
ness of state intervention in the British economy is comparatively 
slight, since the effects of traditional colonial imperialism which 
turned Britain into a once glittering but now economically unstable 
power with great disproportions in its economy are still being felt. 

State regulation of the economy in France developed in essentially 
different circumstances from those obtaining in the FRG or Britain. 
A relatively large state sector which was greatly extended during the 
1940s by means of nationalisation had been created during the years 
of the Popular Front. At present the nationalised sector employs 
approximately 10 per cent of the gainfully employed population and 
is responsible for 20-30 per cent of investment. State capital is domi¬ 
nant in power engineering, where it controls 95 per cent of coal min¬ 
ing, 82 per cent of the production of coal briquettes and 62 per cent 
of coke production. Approximately 94 per cent of electricity con¬ 
sumed and approximately 98 per cent of gas are also supplied by state 
enterprises. The state holds approximately 23 per cent of the oil- 
products market. State enterprises account for two-fifths of France’s 
car production, 75 per cent of its aircraft production and 9 per cent 
of its manufacture of chemicals, including 100 per cent of its potassium 
salt, 25 per cent of its nitrogen and 15 per cent of its fertilisers. 

France’s state banks carry out the overwhelming majority of credit 
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and insurance operations. State insurance accounts for over two-thirds 
of all operations in this sphere. Three state deposit banks and a 
number of long-term credit institutions have concentrated more than 
60 per cent of all deposits in their hands and play a leading role in 
supplying industrial credits and financing foreign trade. 

The extensive state sector in the economy forms an important 
material basis for programming. French state plans set out general 
goals for the economic and social development of the country as well 
as measures to stimulate individual sectors of the economy. Approx¬ 
imately one-fifth of all state budgetary expenditure is directed to¬ 
wards these goals. The machinery of credit and monetary regulation 
is also subordinated to general economic policy. 

The complex socio-pohtical situation in the country, the lower 
level of concentration and centralisation of capital and the corres¬ 
pondingly weaker competitive position of the monopolies have 
obliged the French financial oligarchy to tread carefully with respect 
to integration. The special measures taken to protect agriculture 
both within the framework of the EEC and against third countries 
are characteristic in this respect. 

On the whole, the French system of state-monopoly regulation is 
one of the most developed in Western Europe. It is distinguished by 
highly centralised decision-making: in France, to a greater degree 
than in the FRG or Britain, the state administration operates outward¬ 
ly as an independent force, dictating its own conditions to private 
capital. However, well-oiled machinery does in fact exist for business 
circles to bring effective influence to bear on the process of state 
decision-making. For example, all important medium-term economic 
and social objectives and measures adopted as law by the National 
Assembly are defined or co-ordinated during preliminary stages in 
commissions devoted to individual economic sectors or specific 
problems, where the main role is played by representatives of busi¬ 
nessmen’s associations or individual companies. 

The conditions in which Italian state-monopoly capitalism took 
shape partially resemble those of West Germany and partially those 
of France. A relatively strong state sector had been formed in Italy 
even before World War II on the basis of corporate experiments by the 
fascist government. Its further evolution during the post-war period, 
like the evolution of other elements in the system of state regulation, 
was determined in large measure by the particular acuteness of social 
and political contradictions obtaining in the country. The existence of 
a powerful Communist Party standing in the vanguard of the broad 
anti-fascist, democratic movement and struggling for the utilisation 
of state property in the interests of the working people is exercising 
a marked influence on state economic policy. One of the reasons for 
the intensive regulation by the state of the processes of reproduction 
in Italy is the relatively weak competitive position of private Italian 
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companies; another is the imbalance between the highly developed 
north of the country and the economically backward south, which 
obliges Italian monopoly capital to resort to state aid to mitigate 
territorial and sectoral disproportions. 

Over 13 per cent of Italy’s gainfully employed population works at 
state enterprises. This proportion is constantly growing, for almost 
nine-tenths of all new jobs are created in the state sector or in state- 
controlled enterprises. During the 1970s the proportion of gross in¬ 
dustrial output accounted for by state enterprises amounted to 12.7 
per cent, the proportion in the manufacturing industry was 9 per cent, 
including 44.5 per cent of the output of the metallurgical industry, 

21.5 per cent in transport engineering, 8.1 per cent in food-processing 
and 6.7 per cent in chemicals, including oil refining and the produc¬ 
tion of artificial fibres; other proportions included 88.9 per cent in 
electricity generation and the supply of water and gas, 49.8 per cent 
in transport and public utilities and 67 per cent in the credit sphere. 
Approximately 40 per cent of industrial investment is made in the 
state sector. The uniting of groups of enterprises in industrial-finan¬ 
cial groups controlled by such holding companies as IRl, ENI, EFIM 
and others is a distinguishing feature of the Italian system of state- 
monopoly regulation. 

The state reacted to stronger international competition, especially 
after Italy’s entrance into the EEC, by broad measures to support 
private and state enterprises. Italy’s state finances are characterised 
by large-scale subsidies and effective financial aid, especially to state 
enterprises. In addition, the Italian Government resorts more frequently 
than other governments to temporary protectionist measures in view 
of the fact that the Italian lira is subject to strong inflationary de¬ 
preciation and the supply of money and, correspondingly, prices 
are rising rapidly. 

Thus, differing concrete historical conditions of formation prede¬ 
termined the differing choices made of predominant forms and 
methods of state-monopoly regulation in the countries of Western 
Europe. At the same time, it may be readily noted that there are • 
many common features which make it possible to talk of a specifi¬ 
cally West European type of state-monopoly regulation, distinct 
from both the US and Japanese models. 

The West European type of state-monopoly regulation is distin¬ 
guished by the intensiveness and breadth of state intervention in the 
economy. At present state-monopoly regulation in West European 
countries embraces all sides of economic life, from the regulation 
of market relations to the influencing of production rates (structur¬ 
al regulation), the course of the cycle (anti-crisis measures), price¬ 
forming factors (anti-inflation policies) and external economic links. 

Moreover, state property plays a more fundamental role in West¬ 
ern Europe than in the United States or Japan. The majority of West 
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European countries possess a well-developed state sector which 
employs an appreciable part of the gainfully employed population 
and is responsible for a notable proportion of investment (see Table 1). 
In the United States the limited number of state enterprises that 
exist are concentrated principally in the area of public utilities (power 
engineering, water supply) or in a number of economic sectors having 
a direct or indirect military purpose. The US state finances only an 
insignificant part of investment in the manufacturing industry: the 
figure at the beginning of the 1970s was approximately 4 per cent.* 
The basic form of financing consists in subsidies to private concerns. 
The US state supports private capital and increases its profitability 
while not resorting to the creation of state property. 


Table 1 


State Enterprise in the Common Market Countries 
(1972-1973; per cent) 


Proportion of state enterprises 


Countries 

GNP 

Investment 

Number of 
workers 

FRG 

10.8 

21.0 

8.3 

France 

11.5 

23.7 

9.3 

Britain 

10.2 

18.1 

7.5 

Italy 

13.8 

39.0 

13.2 

Belgium 

6.4 

12.7 

4.0 

Netherlands 

11.9* 

8.9 

5.2 

Luxemburg 

2.3** 

4.9 

3.9 

Ireland 

9.6 

39.8 

7.5**» 


* 1971. 

•* Proportion of turnover. 

*** Material production (excluding agriculture). 

Sources: Die Bedeutung der offentlichen Wirtschaft in Europdischen 
Gemeinschaft, CEEP, Brussels, June 1975, pp. 18, 19, 24, 47-51, 
67,71,85,98,107,124, 125; 

Notes et Etudes Documentaires, 12 July 1976, p. 24. 


This form of state economic stimulation has proved insufficiently 
effective in Western Europe, where the state has had to involve 
itself more directly in the process of reproduction as a functioning 
capitalist. State enterprises predominate in mining, steel-making, 
energy- and water-supply, rail and air transport and communications; 
they play an essential role in transport engineering and many other 
branches of industry. In almost aU West European countries the state 
is a major banker. Substantial amounts of capital are mobilised 
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through state banks and savings banks and directed by the state to 
meet economic needs. 

The large-scale redistribution of the national income through the 
state budget and social insurance funds is also an indicator of the 
intensiveness and breadth of state intervention in the economy of 
countries in the West European region. During the mid-1970s the 
following proportions of the national income were redistributed in 
this way; in France and the ERG—38 per cent, in Britain—40 per 
cent, in Norway and Sweden—46 per cent and in the Netherlands— 
48 per cent, the corresponding proportions in the United States and 
Japan being 33 per cent and 24 per cent respectively.^ 

Finally, national short- and medium-term economic development 
programmes are regularly drawn up in many West European countries. 
In the United States macro-economic programming exists only in the 
sphere of state finances. 

The specificity of the West European type of state-monopoly regu¬ 
lation is explained by more than the concrete historical conditions of 
its genesis. As levels of economic development moved closer to each 
other and greater regional integration was achieved, a certain standard¬ 
isation of state economic policies and an interpenetration and inter¬ 
exchange of national methods of regulation took place. Ideas of a 
gradual transition to a unified system of state intervention in the 
economy within the framework of the EEC (see Chapter VI) began 
to develop on this basis. This process of alignment was temporarily 
retarded by the crisis in the system of state-monopoly regulation, 
the first signs of which were noted even before the 1974 world eco¬ 
nomic crisis burst. 


2. Preconditions and Manifestations of the Crisis 
in State-Monopoly Regulation 

Throughout the two post-war decades, up to the beginning of the 
1970s, West European capitalism developed under relatively favour¬ 
able conditions. The draft of the EEC’s fourth economic programme, 
drawn up not long before the economic crisis of 1974-1975, pro¬ 
claimed with excessive self-confidence: “The national economies of 
the Community have merged into a single economy, the distinguishing 
feature of which is constant growth. 

However, this prosperity was in reality an illusion. The crisis 
of overproduction, galloping inflation, a chronic monetary crisis, 
a sharp increase in the balance of payments deficit, acute social con¬ 
flicts and, finally, increased tension in relations among the imperialist 
states, including those integrated in the EEC, cut the ground from 
beneath the system of state regulation which had taken shape in the 
1950s-1960s, graphically demonstrating its low efficiency in critical 
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conditions of development. 

The crisis in state regulation is not denied even by senior figures in 
the West. A statement by Chancellor Schmidt of the FRG serves as 
a typical example here: “We are seeing that the theories of the con¬ 
temporary economy which for decades represented unshakable dogma 
are suddenly losing their value... We supposed that, after the world 
economic crisis had been overcome, affairs would proceed as they 
had in the past. However, it has now become clear that in the future 
everything will not be as it was before 1974... Some of the old instru¬ 
ments of regulation are no longer effective...”^ 

What is the reason for the failure of traditional methods of regula¬ 
tion to work under new conditions, a failure so unexpected by bour¬ 
geois theoreticians and practical figures? 

First place among the “old instruments” which failed to justify 
the hopes of state figures in Western Europe is held by the methods 
of anti-crisis and anti-inflation regulation elaborated by followers 
of the Keynesian theories of regulating global demand. These methods 
became the basis of state economic policy in the 1960s and the early 
1970s to the exclusion of other methods, which had been applied by 
many bourgeois governments in the 1940s and 1950s at the stage 
of post-war rehabilitation of the economy. In France, the FRG and 
Belgium, for example, different versions of structural policy were 
practised immediately after the war, in particular the granting of 
state subsidies to mining, metallurgical and other companies with the 
object of accelerating the development of heavy industry. At the 
same time, development programmes for agriculture, power engineer¬ 
ing, transport and other sectors of the economy were drawn up in a 
number of West European countries. 

As the monopolistic structure strengthened and the transition was 
accomplished to a policy of regional integration, direct methods 
of supporting the economy became less important and primary 
emphasis was placed on measures to promote the general undifferen¬ 
tiated stimulation of capital accumulation. Credit and budgetary poli¬ 
cies began to be used primarily to maintain business activity at a 
high level, while formation of the production structure and of trends 
in utilisation of the national income developed spontaneously in the 
course of the monopohstic competitive struggle. During this period 
bourgeois political economy extolled the virtues of “the free market 
economy” as the most efficient form of economic growth and social 
progress. 

Other elements of state-monopoly relations were also adapted to 
serve the aims of regulating global demand. During the 1960s-1970s 
fundamental changes occurred in the structure and role of state 
ownership. State enterprises, banks and insurance companies were 
given greater independence, operating on a par with private capitalist 
companies in the market and actively participating in monopoly 
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competition. This process was most clearly seen in the FRG. In 
Italy, France and Britain, too, draft laws aimed at rationalising and 
concentrating the state sector in the spirit of private capitalism were 
drawn up. Decisions providing for growth in the profits of state 
companies often proved to be in direct conflict with governmental 
measures in other areas of economic regulation, even to the point 
where government calls for price stabilisation were met with price 
rises by state enterprises. 

In some countries a partial return of enterprises to the private 
sector was carried out; in Britain, the FRG, Italy and France, for 
example, the state sold shares in a number of its enterprises to private 
individuals. Instances of the merger of different types of capital and 
close co-operation among state and private firms occurred, taking 
place, too, on an international level. We may cite here the association 
of the state-owned Dutch Hoogoovens Concern with the private 
monopoly Hoesch-Gruppe of the FRG or the sale of 11 per cent of 
the shares in the national company SNECMA of France to the US 
Pratt & Whitney Co. At the end of the 1960s French experts studying 
the role of state enterprises in the economy concluded that “methods 
of management and the conduct of affairs and also the commercial 
practice of state enterprises have become similar to methods of private 
capitalist management”.® 

The priority given to the policy of regulating global demand affect¬ 
ed the aims and methods of structural regulation and, above all, 
programming. The content and role of French plans during the 1960s- 
1970s began to resemble the medium-term financial planning prac¬ 
tised in the FRG and elsewhere, i.e. the object of effective regulation 
was limited to the sphere of state budgetary expenditure. The fore¬ 
casting and indicative aspects of bourgeois planning gradually strength¬ 
ened, while elements of purposeful regulation of social production 
grew weaker. 

At the same time, regulation of the money capital market and of 
monetary relations assumed paramount importance in the state eco¬ 
nomic policies of West European countries. This was reflected in the 
revival of monetary theories in bourgeois political economy. The gov¬ 
ernments of Western Europe sought to combine the goals of the 
“magic polygon”—full employment, price stability, equilibrium of the 
balance of payments, economic growth, etc.—by means of simply 
raising or lowering the cost of credit and changing rates of taxation. 

However, West European capitalism experienced increasingly 
acute contradictions in reproduction as it developed during the 1960s- 
1970s and regulation of global demand was more and more frequently 
confronted by insuperable obstacles. One of these obstacles was the 
disorganising activity of international companies, the number of 
which rapidly increased. The operations of international groups pos¬ 
sessing immense financial might undermined state efforts at regulation 
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and promoted the crisis in capitalism’s monetary system, disruption of 
payment relations and the growth of inflation. Large quantities of 
money not subject to state control of any kind, surpassing by many 
times the budget of any one country and significantly exceeding 
the national income of any West European country have become 
a powerful factor in undermining not only capitalist monetary and 
financial links among the West European countries, but also the 
efficacy of any measures by bourgeois governments to increase or 
reduce effective demand. 

State-monopoly regulation began to lose its effectiveness as a 
result of more than the changes already listed in the sphere of cir¬ 
culation. Fundamental changes also took place in material produc¬ 
tion. As noted in Chapter II, a slow-down in rates of accumulation 
occurred at the beginning of the 1970s in the majority of West 
European countries. Neither easier credit nor tax privileges proved 
effective in overcoming this deceleration. It became increasingly 
clear that the policy of regulating global demand did not corre¬ 
spond to the new conditions obtaining in the development of the 
productive forces. The economic crisis which began in 1974 con¬ 
firmed this conclusion. 

The 1974-1975 crisis brought to the forefront problems which 
could not in principle be solved by Keynesian methods of regulation. 
Energy, ecological, food and transport problems, the elaboration of 
a new system of international accounts and the creation of a new 
international economic order all require purposeful organisational 
measures at the state and inter-state levels. Even the market mecha¬ 
nism, which for a long time made possible, with the aid of demand 
regulation, the maintenance of a balance between unemployment 
and inflation, had noticeably broken down; the coexistence of mass 
unemployment and widespread inflation had cut the ground from 
beneath the feet of theoreticians and practitioners of business activ¬ 
ity regulation. 

The break-down in the machinery of state-monopoly regulation 
compelled the governments of Western Europe to search for more 
effective forms and methods of implementing their economic policy. 
This search is proceeding in three main directions. 

First, attempts are being made to cope with the growing difficul¬ 
ties by means of the concentrated application of traditional methods. 
Emphasis here is placed on consistent application of the same Keyne¬ 
sian solutions that have failed to justify themselves in the expectation 
that, sooner or later, the market mechanism will again begin to func¬ 
tion and the logic of competitive struggle will put production “into 
gear” and involve it in a new cycle of expanded capital accumulation. 
To give measures for regulating global demand, in particular anti- 
inflationary measures, greater effectiveness, the ruling cabinets of 
Western Europe have resorted to so-called incomes policies. These 
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policies form the core of the anti-crisis and anti-inflation measures 
undertaken by the British, West German and French governments. 

Second, a change of course in the direction of structural policy 
measures of the type characteristic of the period of rehabilitation 
(1940s-1950s) has occurred. It is now understood that measures 
of cunent regulation alone, impinging primarily upon the sphere of 
circulation, are unable to elinunate structural disproportions, the 
principal cause of the disruption of economic processes that took 
place in the 1970s. The governments of Western Europe have con¬ 
centrated their efforts in areas decisive for the economy, having 
established their long-term priorities. Medium-term programming in 
the key spheres of state activity, on the one hand, and long-term 
co-operation between the state and a number of monopolies in 
developing particular forms of production and technology, on the 
other, became increasingly widespread from the middle of the 1960s. 

In either case the point at issue was essentially the introduction of 
a type of state-monopoly programming. The programmes adopted by 
West European states during the last few years have extended to the 
following areas: the energy and raw material base; key spheres of 
scientific and technological advance; the infrastructure and important 
general economic and socio-political conditions favouring the capital¬ 
ist process of reproduction (transport, environmental protection, edu¬ 
cation and the training of skilled personnel). 

The rise in oil prices in 1973 and subsequently led to a desire in 
all West European countries to elaborate long-term state energy 
programmes aimed at overcoming the one-sided orientation towards 
oil that had grown up during the 1950s and 1960s. Active subsidis¬ 
ing of the extraction and processing of coal began. The accent was 
also placed on research into new sources of energy (nuclear, solar, 
geothermal, wave power) and also into methods of using and trans¬ 
porting energy more rationally. Energy programmes were a factor in 
strengthening the state sector in the economy, since state enterprises 
played an important part in implementing them. In the FRG, for 
example, Deutsche Erdol AG, a national oil concern in which private 
capital participated, was established, while its daughter company, 
DEMINEX, has received substantial state subsidies for oil prospect¬ 
ing at home and abroad. Gaz de France has concluded long-term 
agreements providing for the French company’s participation in the 
exploitation of North Sea deposits with Norwegian companies. The 
British Government has established the British National Oil Corpora¬ 
tion to ensure control over the exploitation of oil deposits on the con¬ 
tinental shelf. 

The state was also transformed into a direct production organiser 
in such key areas of scientific and technological advance as electronics, 
communications, aviation and space exploration. The sum of 100,000 
million francs was allotted in France’s state budget to the programme 
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for modernising and extending the country’s network of telephonic 
communications.* The FRG, Britain and Italy have drawn up plans 
for the intensive development of electronics. In Italy reorganisation 
and concentration of the state electronics industry has been canied 
out for the same purpose. 

Since one of the most important aims of state programming con¬ 
sists in strengthening national positions on the world market, it may 
be regarded as a distinctive instrument of competitive struggle. Typi¬ 
cally, West European countries met with fierce resistance from US 
rivals in the three important areas of scientific and technological 
advance in which they sought Jointly to assure themselves of a com¬ 
petitive position on the world market: in the production of computers 
(an agreement between the West German firm Siemens, the Dutch 
firm Philips and the French firm Compagnie Internationale pour 
rinformatique on the joint production and sale of computer techno¬ 
logy), in the aviation industry (the Concorde aircraft programme) and 
in the construction of nuclear reactors{the plan to produce a plutonium 
reactor). In all three instances pressure from US companies, supported 
by the US Government, led to serious losses by their West European 
rivals. 

Third, co-ordination of forms and methods of state intervention 
in the economy on an inter-state level is becoming an increasingly 
important avenue in overcoming the crisis of state-monopoly regu¬ 
lation. 

Adaptation of state regulation to the changed conditions of capi¬ 
tal reproduction in the 1970s could not be achieved without account 
being taken of the increase that occurred in the degree of inter¬ 
national interdependence. This circumstance was stressed by Academi¬ 
cian N.N. Inozemtsev of the Soviet Union, who named the two 
chief factors promoting crisis phemonema in the machinery of state- 
monopoly regulation as “limitation of the range of state-monopoly 
regulation by, fundamentally, the national framework of a particular 
country at the same time as the economy of each of the capitalist 
countries is increasingly linked with the world capitalist economy and 
experiences all its upheavals ... and the inability of the national state- 
monopoly machinery of most capitalist countries to cope with the 
consequences flowing from the activities of international monopolies. 
These activities have acquired an unprecedentedly broad scale and 
are having a disruptive effect on different aspects of the anti-crisis 
policies conducted by the governments of these countries”."^ 

Harsh comp)etition combined with a trend towards increased co¬ 
ordination of the aims, forms and methods of state economic regula¬ 
tion is typical of the present stage of development of West European 
capitalism. For the countries of Western Europe the necessity for 
co-ordination is the more pressing in that these countries are closely 
linked with each other by foreign trade, the merging of capital and 
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a common market. In contrast to the situation in the United States, 
any measure of state regulation undertaken by one country in West¬ 
ern Europe has an immediate effect on international economic rela¬ 
tions. For example, credit and monetary limitations are utilised by 
West European countries as an effective weapon in the competitive 
struggle with one another. In the middle of 1976 the Italian Govern¬ 
ment took an unprecedented decision to require the payment in ad¬ 
vance of 50 per cent of the cost of imports in foreign currency, 
amounting in effect to a compulsory limitation upon the import of 
goods. This was a direct departure from the rules laid down by the 
Treaty of Rome to govern the EEC and resulted in sharp protests 
by the FRG and other countries. 

Problems also arise from unco-ordinated action in the struggle 
against inflation. This has become evident even in the countries of the 
West European region themselves. For example, it was stressed during 
a debate in the West German Bundestag that “until rates of inflation 
in each of the member-countries can be reduced to approximately 
the same level all efforts to bring the EEC countries into alignment, 
increase monetary stability and advance economic and monetary 
union will be hampered”.® It was not fortuitous that the fourth 
medium-term economic programme of the EEC covering the period 
1976-1980 contained the demand that all member-countries should 
limit the growth of their currency supplies in order to ensure that 
the inflation rate did not exceed 5 per cent per annum. The official 
conclusion of the FRG Government even included a proposal that 
countries infringing these norms should be subject to sanctions. 

Co-ordination of the budgetary policies of West European states 
is proceeding in a complex and contradictory fashion. As has already 
been noted, a significant part of the national income (more than in 
the United States or Japan) is redistributed in West European coun¬ 
tries through state budgets. At the same time, this proportion fluctu¬ 
ates widely from one country to another. Methods of budgetary 
regulation and the formation of expenditure and priorities and methods 
of state financial policy differ still more widely. The state budget is 
much more closely linked to the direct interests of monopolies than 
is, for example, credit regulation. At the same time, attempts to co¬ 
ordinate budgetary policy on a West European scale have met with 
great difficulties. Up to the present, the trend towards bringing rates 
of expenditure into alignment has affected only individual elements 
of budgetary poUcy, for example, the equclising of norms of indirect 
taxation or the creation of reserves for use during periods of upheaval 
in the trade cycle (the FRG, Sweden, France). 

In recent years the EEC Commission has recommended member- 
countries to limit budgetary expenditure in order to combat inflation. 
In 1976 a demand of this kind was made upon Italy as a condition 
for granting credit to cover a deficit in the balance of payments. Thus, 
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the formation of national state budgets is, under pressure from grow¬ 
ing diffculties, becoming a ground for friction between the states 
of Western Europe, including countries within the EEC. 

As the Soviet economists A. Anikin and V. Kuznetsov note, state 
regulation in Western Europe is marked at the present time by a trend 
towards a shift in the centre of gravity from indirect to direct 
methods of state intervention, from circulation to production and 
from regulation of the trade cycle to structural regulation.’ This 
trend is accompanied by moves towards regulation on an international 
scale. The countries of Western Europe, which are relatively small 
by comparison with the United States and Japan, can remain compet¬ 
itive within the framework of the world capitalist market only on con¬ 
dition that they co-operate, co-ordinate their economic strategies 
and integrate production. For this reason the two trends indicated 
are significantly more marked in Western Europe than in other centres 
of power. 

Until quite recently many Western economists considered that the 
time was not far removed when “scientific and technological knowledge 
and economic and political instruments would be sufficient to stifle 
crises while they were still in embryo. They would be sufficient to 
avoid acute inflation”.*’ Now the self-confidence of the past has 
vanished without trace. It has been replaced by confusion; today the 
most contradictory points of view concerning the causes of the crisis 
in state economic regulation and ways of emerging from it are ex¬ 
pressed. This is a direct reflection of the instability of and uncertain 
prospects for economic development which characterise Western 
Europe in the 1970s. Analysis of state-monopoly regulation in the 
countries of Western Europe at the contemporary stage shows that the 
application of different methods of regulating the economy cannot 
eliminate the contradictions of capitalism. 













CHAPTER VI THE GROWTH OF ECONOMIC 
INTERDEPENDENCE AMONG 
WEST EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


At the contemporary stage in the internationalisation of economic 
life mankind’s productive forces as a whole have developed to a level 
at which social production, taken on a world scale, is in principle 
ripe for the gradual formation in its different parts (both in the world 
socialist and in the world capitalist economy) of regional integration 
complexes embracing more or less large groups of countries with 
uniform socio-economic systems. The age when national economies 
functioned autonomously is beginning to give way to a new histor¬ 
ical stage in which national economies are uniting and integrating 
in larger, regional formations. However, this general trend is mani¬ 
fested in different parts of the world economy at rates, in forms and 
with results that are far from being identical. The most favourable 
conditions for implementation of this trend exist in that part of the 
world where international socialist production relations based on the 
principles of comradely co-operation and mutual assistance prevail. 
The same trend is realised in a quite different way in that part of the 
world where, as yet, capitalist production relations still obtain. 

The economic shifts in Western Europe indicated in previous 
chapters have taken place amid the conditions of the new situation 
in world economic relations and under the powerful influence of this 
situation. We should not, of course, fail to take into account here that 
the transformation of Western Europe from a conglomeration of eco¬ 
nomically disunited, perpetually hostile and warring states into one 
of the most consolidated regions of the capitalist economy has been 
conditioned by such economic and political factors as the emergence 
in the eastern part of the continent of the socialist community, which 
has become a decisive force in the modern world, the historical com¬ 
petition between the two world systems and the successes of the na¬ 
tional liberation and revolutionary movement. 

1. Objective Preconditions and Political Factors of Economic 
Consolidation 

Western Europe is a region of the world capitalist economy in 
which the combination of different factors is promoting a general 
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trend towards the formation of regional integration complexes. An 
international capitalist market began to form and intra-regional inter¬ 
national division of labour became established here earlier than any¬ 
where else; the latter has gradually become traditional. New phenom¬ 
ena in this sphere resulting from the scientific and technological 
revolution have therefore found well-prepared soil, enabling them to 
deepen and consolidate an already quite dense network of foreign 
trade flows. 

The geographical location and direction of internal waterways—the 
most economical communication routes—is extremely favourable to 
extension and deepening of the division of labour among West Euro¬ 
pean countries. The total length of Western Europe’s navigable water¬ 
ways is 40,000 kilometres, that is, approximately the same as that 
of the navigable waterways of the United States, although the area 
of Western Europe is 2.5 times less than of the US.* Moreover, the 
majority of West European countries enjoy access to the sea, which 
ensures exceptionally favourable conditions for maritime transport 
of goods not only in trade with countries in other continents but 
also in mutual contacts among West European countries themselves. 

Active economic intercourse among West European countries 
is also furthered by economic preconditions bringing about a high 
degree of involvement of these countries in the system of interna¬ 
tional economic links. In principle, the more highly developed are a 
country’s productive forces and, consequently, its intra-country divi¬ 
sion of labour, the less its needs are met by its own resources of 
raw materials, energy and food and the smaller is the volume of its 
internal market—the more deeply is it involved in the international 
division of labour. 

The level of development of the productive forces in West European 
countries is quite high. If the per capita gross industrial output of the 
developed capitalist countries is taken as 100 per cent, this indicator 
amounted in 1976 to 137 for North America, 85 for Western Europe 
(124 for the EEC countries), 79 for Japan and 3.7 for the developing 
countries.^ 

Western Europe is a region made up of countries not very large in 
economic scale which, as a rule, do not possess all the necessary re¬ 
sources of raw materials and cannot fully meet their energy and 
food requirements. 

The small size of West European countries means that their internal 
markets are limited. The volume of a country’s market is determined 
by the aggregate solvency of that country, i.e. by, ultimately, 
the size of its national income. For the majority of West European 
countries this indicator is not large. In 1975 the average national 
income of member-countries of the OECD (comprising 24 industrially 
developed states) was 170,000 million dollars. Only three West 
European states—the FRG, France and Britain—exceed this level. 
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Italy falls slightly below it. The other West European countries have 
national incomes that are less than half the figure indicated. 

All three factors—highly developed productive forces, a large 
measure of dependence on external sources of energy, raw materials 
and food and the relative narrowness of internal markets-determined 
the objective necessity for intensive involvement by the West Euro¬ 
pean national economies in the international di’ ision of labour. 

Satisfying this objective requirement was facilitated by two impor¬ 
tant circumstances. First, the rapid developmerh during the post-war 
decades of transnational corporations, the activities of which consti¬ 
tute a highly effective factor in the internationalisation of economic 
life. Second, a significant reduction in the economic distance between 
West European countries after World War II: the concept of “econo¬ 
mic distance”, which gained academic currency during the 1960s, 
denotes the entire complex of real barriers in the movement of goods 
from producer to consumer. It extends not only to the geographical 
distance separating the producer of goods from their consumer in 
another country but also to the state of communications, the con¬ 
ditions of foreign trade j[the existence and relative effectiveness of 
customs barriers, opportunities for familiarisation with the state 
of affairs in foreign markets, etc.), the general poUtical atmosphere 
in relations between the producer’s country and the consumer’s 
country, etc. 

The scientific and technological revolution in the field of informa¬ 
tion systems, transport and communications and the general liberalisa¬ 
tion in trading regulations have produced a trend throughout the en¬ 
tire world capitalist system towards reducing economic distances. 
Western Europe is distinguished from the rest of the world by the 
exceptionally high intensity of its international railway, road and air 
transport. Let us take air transport as an example. Although the popu¬ 
lation of the West European region constitutes no more than 12.2 
per cent of the world population and its area 2.7 per cent of the world 
total. Western Europe accounted for more than half of all interna¬ 
tional air passengers and more than 44 per cent of all air cargo trans¬ 
portation in the world during the early 1970s. A similar position 
obtains in other areas of modern transport. 

Western Europe also stands out in terms of the development of 
international economic organisations. It was in Europe as early as 
the middle of the last century that the first international government¬ 
al and non-governmental organisations appeared. The number of such 
organisations has snowballed: 669 in 1930 (95 per cent of aU such 
organisations throughout the world), 772 in 1951 (82 per cent), 
1,579 in 1960 (70 per cent), 2,680 in 1970 (72 per cent) and 3,782 
in 1976 (51 per cent).^ Approximately 80 per cent of these organisa¬ 
tions are connected in one way or another with the internationalisa¬ 
tion of economic Ufe. As a result, the practices and traditions of 
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international co-operation on the levels of both private business and 
government have accumulated in Western Europe to a greater extent 
than in any other part of the capitalist world. 

The fact that international organisations of an integration character 
first developed in the capitalist world in Western Europe is especially 
important in terms of reducing the economic distance between 
countries (see Chapter Vll). Despite profound internal inter-imperialist 
contradictions, the activities of the EEC, EFTA, Benelux, the Nordic 
Council and, to a certain extent, the OECD are undoubtedly making a 
defmite contribution to eliminating administrative, legal and other 
restrictions upon international transfers of goods, capital and labour 
and to creating conditions for the development of broad and varied 
economic links among the countries of the West European subcon¬ 
tinent. 

As the result of historical, geographical, political and many other 
factors. Western Europe had, by the 1970s, become a region of 
intensive international economic links. There are several indicators 
of the intensiveness of these links. One consists in the ratio be¬ 
tween the volume of turnover in foreign trade over a particular period 
and the volume of gross national product or, in other words, the value 
of foreign trade turnover per unit of gross internal product. Table 1 
makes it clear that, in terms of the intensiveness of general com¬ 
modity circulation. Western Europe surpasses the corresponding 
indicators for North America by 34 times and for the Pacific Ocean 
zone by 2 times. The intensiveness of reciprocal turnover among the 
countries of Western Europe exceeds the corresponding indicators 
for North America and the Pacific Ocean zone by 6 times and 14-25 
times respectively. 

Thus a whole series of favourable objective preconditions, supple¬ 
mented by the vigorous activity of numerous international corpora¬ 
tions and inter-govemmental organisations, in particular those of an 
integration character, have made Western Europe a region where inter¬ 
national division of labour and economic intercourse among countries 
are highly developed. 


2. The Deepening of Intra-Regional Division of Labour and 
the Intensification of Contacts in Foreign Trade 

Development of the productive forces leads, on the one hand, 
to the division of labour and the separation and isolation of new 
branches of production or spheres of economic life and, on the other 
hand, to the steady deepening and growing complexity of the links 
and degree of interdependence between the branches and spheres 
of production which are becoming isolated in the course of the divi¬ 
sion of labour, i.e. in the socialisation of production. The division 
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Table 1 

Relative Intensiveness of Foreign Trade 
Turnover in the Main Regions of the Capitalist World 
(at cunent prices, in thousands of millions of dollars) 

Years GIP Foreign Reciprocal Relative 
trade trade level of 

turnover turnover intensiveness 
of foreign 
trade turn¬ 
over, per cent 

1 2 3 4 5 4:3 5:3 

Industrially 

developed 1963 1,364 205.9 149.0 0.15 0.11 

capitalist 1972 2,276 595.3 461.1 0.26 0.20 

countries 1978 5,909 1,756.6 1,245.6 0.30 0.21 

Western 1963 434 133.5 81.2 0.31 0.19 

Europe 1972 1,089 379.4 256.4 0.36 0.25 

1978 2,496 1,121.3 734.6 0.45 0.29 


North 

America 

1963 

1972 

1978 

639 

1,267 

2,305 

52.2 

150.2 

379.5 

15.7 

51.6 

121.6 

0.08 

0.12 

0.16 

0.02 

0.04 

0.05 

Australia, 

New Zealand, 

1963 

118 

18.3 

0.9 

0.16 

0.01 

Japan 

1972 

276 

73.0 

3.4 

0.26 

0.01 


1978 

1,109 

231.2 

18.2 

0.21 

0.02 


Calculated from: OECD. National Accounts Statistics of OECD Coun¬ 
tries, 1961-1971; UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1979; UN Yearbook 
of International Trade Statistics, 1977; OECD. Main Economic Indicators, 
September 1979. 

of labour and the socialisation of production are linked as inseparably 
as the poles of a magnet. 

The socialisation of production, at least at the contemporary stage 
of history, manifests itself in three aspects: technological, economic, 
and political and legal. The first aspect is expressed in the growing 
complexity of various technological interconnections between indi¬ 
vidual production units and economic areas within a country and be¬ 
tween national economies within the framework of international 
regions or the world economy as a whole. The second aspect is embo¬ 
died in the growing complexity of forms and methods of economic 
links between individual industries, areas or national economic com- 
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plexes. This refers, in particular, to such forms of commodity-money 
relations as commercial, credit and monetary relations, participation 
in the joint-stock assets of companies, etc. The third aspect is ex¬ 
pressed in the development of a juridical, institutionally organised in¬ 
frastructure of economic links between individual enterprises, eco¬ 
nomic areas of a country or entire states. All three aspects of the 
socialisation of production are mutually linked and conditioned in 
the most intimate fashion. Changes of any kind in one of them 
therefore inevitably bring about corresponding shifts in the other 
aspects. 

The deeper the division of labour, the further the socialisation of 
production advances. It is important to take into account here that 
the division of labour itself is internally heterogeneous. Marx distin¬ 
guished three types of division of labour: division of labour in gener¬ 
al, in particular and in singular or in detail.^ The first type mani¬ 
fests itself as specialisation in entire spheres of social production, 
the second as object specialisation and the third as specialisation in 
the production of detail components and the performance of detail 
operations. Division of labour in detail, going beyond the bounds 
of individual enterprises and even beyond national frontiers, began 
to play an increasing role from the second third of the 20th century 
and especially following World War II. 

The development of Volkswagenwerk, the West German car-mak¬ 
ing concern, may serve as an example. Initially, all basic assemblies 
and components were manufactured at the same factory in Wolfsburg, 
at which cars were also assembled. In 1955 the concern built a special¬ 
ised factory at Hannover to which the production of engines was 
transferred. The manufacture of gear-boxes and several other assem¬ 
blies was then transferred to a separate plant near Kassel. Later a fac¬ 
tory was built at Braunschweig for the production of front axles and 
fittings. A special factory in Wolfsburg was given over to the manu¬ 
facture of plastic parts. In Salzgitter yet another specialised factory 
was recently established for the production of small assemblies and 
various automobile components. Thus division of labour in detail 
during the 1950s-1960s at Volkswagenwerk went beyond the bounds 
of a single car plant to form an entire system of enterprises in differ¬ 
ent geographical locations but closely linked by a single technologi¬ 
cal line of production. Moreover, both the head and the ancillary 
enterprises of the concern receive approximately 60 per cent of their 
materials and components from several thousand suppliers not belong¬ 
ing to the concern. 

Firms supplying materials, complementary articles or accessories 
for the West German concerns Daimler-Benz AG, Krupp and Siemens 
number respectively 17,000,20,000 and 30,000.® 

By the 1960s wide-sclae international production and technolog¬ 
ical complexes in the chemical, car-manufacturing and electrical 
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engineering industries had begun to form in this way in a number 
of areas of Western Europe. The process is continuing, creating 
exceptionally important material preconditions for the gradual con¬ 
version of autonomous national production structures into interna¬ 
tional structures within the framework of regional complexes. 

The development of international production co-operation is 
usually accompanied by various kinds of “participation” in the capi¬ 
tal of the co-operating companies and the establishment of joint 
production affiliates and holding companies, i.e. it leads to the inter- 
nationl interlocking and merging of individual units of private mono¬ 
poly ownership over the means of production. At the same time, 
a wide-scale and multiform system of intra- and inter-country com¬ 
mercial, licensing, leasing, credit and other relations is spreading on 
the basis of inter-firm and intra-firm production co-operation. Each 
international technological complex therefore becomes the centre of 
a dense and multi-layered network of economic links on the micro¬ 
level which, as it were, form living, ceaselessly pulsating “bridges” 
between macro-economic complexes—the national economies. These 
changes in the sphere of the productive forces and in the area of 
economic (production) relations require in their turn fundamental 
mutual adaptation of national legal, fiscal and credit systems, growing 
co-ordination of the economic policies pursued by corresponding 
states and the establishment of inter-govemmental bodies and insti¬ 
tutions. 

The growth of international division of labour in particular and in 
detail also finds expression in the increased proportion of foreign 
trade turnover accounted for by manufactured and semi-manufac¬ 
tured goods intended for further processing. Calculations show that 
Western Europe surpasses both the average level of industrially devel¬ 
oped capitalist countries as a whole and the level of the North Ameri¬ 
can zone in the total proportion of manufactured goods in both gener¬ 
al and intra-zonal exports. 

During the mid-1970s the proportion of manufactured and semi¬ 
manufactured goods in the exports of West European countries 
reached 79 per cent as compared with 74.3 per cent on average in 
all industrially developed capitalist countries and 61.2 per cent 
in the North American region. The corresponding proportions in intra- 
regional trade were 76.5 per cent, 73.2 per cent and 73.3 per cent.® 
This indicates that intra-sectoral international division of labour in 
Western Europe is deeper than in other regions of the capitalist 
world. 

International statistics do not enable the estabUshment of a precise 
correlation between the division of labour in particular and in detail. 
This can be judged only on the basis of indirect data: specifically, 
on the basis of the international trade in so-called complementary ar¬ 
ticles, i.e. semi-manufactured goods or components which are pro- 
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duced specially to the order of purchasers in conformity with definite 
technics and technological parameters and which become organic 
constituents of future finished articles. We shall employ statistics 
relating to international trade in the products of the machine-building, 
machine-tool and instrument-making industries, which account for 
more than one-third of Western Europe’s gross industrial output, be¬ 
tween 36 per cent and 53 per cent of gross investment, between 32 
per cent and 46 per cent of the total value of exports and between 
17 per cent and 30 per cent of the total value of imports of the 
principal West European countries.’’ 

Western Europe’s share of exports of complementary articles was 
64 per cent in 1964 and 40 per cent in 1977 as well as a significant 
proportion of their world imports (40 per cent and 60 per cent 
respectively). In volume of exports of these articles West Euro¬ 
pean countries surpass the United States by more than three times, 
and in volume of imports Western Europe outstrips the US by almost 
five times. In 1964 the intra-West European trade in complementary 
articles constituted some 35 per cent of total world trade in these 
articles and by 1977 amounted to 32 per cent.® Thus Europe is 
incontestably the area with the most developed international division 
of labour in detail in the machine-building, machine-tool and instru¬ 
ment-making industries. 

The trends in the international division of labour reviewed above 
predetermine to a great extent the main directions of commodity 
flow. While the overall volume of exports by West European countries 
increased by an average of 7.7 per cent per year between 1955 and 
1975, the volume of intra-regional exports (to the countries.of West¬ 
ern Europe) grew by 8.5 per cent annually. The corresponding rates 
for the industrially developed capitalist countries as a whole were 
6.8 per cent and 7.4 per cent. As a result, the proportion of intra- 
West European commodity trade in the overall trade of industrially 
developed capitalist countries during the post-war period has risen 
steadily. In 1938 this proportion constituted 49.2 per cent; by 1963 
it had risen to 53 per cent and by 1978 to 59 per cent.® This reflected 
the accelerated development of the international division of labour in 
Western Europe. 

An attempt may even be made to assess quantitatively the rate 
at which international division of labour in this region has deepened 
by comparing the dynamics of the volume of commodity exports 
with the dynamics of industrial production alone. Such a comparison 
gives a picture of how the international division of labour has devel¬ 
oped which, while not complete,* is acceptable for the most general 
evaluations. Calculations show that the coefficients of rates of intra- 

* It would be better to correlate export growth rates with the growth 
rates of commodity output as a whole. 
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regional division of labour for Western Europe are one-third higher 
than for the group of industrially developed countries as a whole. 
For Western Europe this coefficient constituted 1.78 (2.08 in intra- 
regional exports) on average between 1955 and 1975 and 1.52 (1.56) 
for the industrially developed capitalist countries as a whole.*® The 
accelerated division of labour among West European countries is lead¬ 
ing to a situation in which, despite the constantly growing absolute 
volume of Western Europe’s foreign trade turnover with other parts 
of the world and in particular with the member-countries of CMEA, 
an increasingly larger proportion of the export-import links of these 
countries is being concentrated within Western Europe itself. In 1950 
52 per cent of total West European exports went to the countries 
of this region, in 1955—54.6 per cent, in 1965—64.4 per cent and 
in 1975—65.5 per cent. Correspondingly, the proportion of intra- 
regional imports in the total volume of imports into West European 
countries is also increasing. While this proportion amounted to 49.8 
per cent in 1955, it had risen to 65.7 per cent in 1978.** Thus a 
stable centripetal trend is present in the post-war development of 
Western Europe’s foreign trade links, i.e. a trend towards the concen¬ 
tration of these links within the framework of Western Europe itself. 

The so-called coefficients of relative preference* provide a graphic 
picture of the intensiveness of this trend. Calculations show that these 
coefficients have been steadily growing for West European countries 
since the beginning of the 1950s. In 1953 the coefficient of pre¬ 
ference within the West European region as a whole constituted 1.33, 
but by 1978 it had risen to 1.64 at the same time as the coefficient 
for the entire zone of industrially developed capitalist countries re¬ 
mained on average at approximately the same level (1.08-1.09).*2 
Maintenance of this trend in the future could increase the concentra¬ 
tion of trade in the West European region still further (to approxi¬ 
mately 1.60 by 1990 and to 1.67 by 2000). This would mean further 
economic consolidation of the West European region. 

However, the concentration of trading flows within the region it¬ 
self is by no means evenly distributed. There are zones of exceptional¬ 
ly high mutual preference; Scandinavia, where the level of the coeffi¬ 
cient of preference reached 5 in the middle of the 1970s, the Anglo- 
Irish zone and the zone of the Six. But there is also the so-called pe¬ 
ripheral zone, including Spain, Portugal, Greece, Turkey, Cyprus and 

* These coefficients, which are also known as coefficients of “concentra¬ 
tion”, show the extent to which a country (or group of countries) gives prefer¬ 
ence to a particular trading partner by comparison with all its other partners. 
If it does not single out any of its foreign suppliers or customers, this coefficient 
is equal to one. If the intensiveness of its trade with a particular partner is above 
the average level for this country (or group of countries), the coefficient is more 
than one. Conversely, if the intensiveness of its trade with a given partner is 
lower than the average level of commodity circulation with all its trading part¬ 
ners, the eoefficient is less than one. 
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Malta. In the 1970s the concentration of reciprocal trade between 
these countries was some 33 per cent lower the average level of their 
participation in world trade. Despite certain fluctuations, the “reduced 
tone” of their reciprocal trading links has been maintained to this day. 
These countries trade less with each other than with the industrially 
highly developed core of Western Europe. 

What picture does the concentration of trading flows within the 
group of industrially most developed West European countries pre¬ 
sent? The Six of the EEC form the main centre of attraction for 
foreign trade flows within the framework of the West European re¬ 
gion. As early as 1953 reciprocal trade of these countries constituted 
more than 30 per cent of all intra-West-European trade. By 1963 
this proportion had risen to 39.2 per cent and by 1975 it amounted 
to 49.2 per cent. The increasing role of this zone as the centre of 
economic attraction of the West European region, in conjunction 
with various objective factors, was also undoubtedly furthered by the 
establishment within the framework of the EEC of an extensive com¬ 
modity market relatively free of restrictions by the end of the 1960s. 

The statistical analysis given above shows that, in the level of the 
international division of labour. Western Europe differs markedly 
from the industrially developed capitalist countries as a whole. The 
international division of labour within the region is more advanced 
than the division of labour between Western Europe and other regions 
of the world. These links are becoming increasingly predominant, 
especially in the leading branches of industry which determine the 
character of technological progress. From the end of the 1950s a rapid 
expansion and consolidation of foreign trade links among the countries 
of the subcontinent have taken place on this material basis, increasing 
the already appreciable degree of economic interdependence among 
these countries. 


3. The International Interlocking of Capital and 
the Dual Role of Multinational Corporations 

During recent decades foreign trade factors in the economic 
consolidation of the West European region have been increasingly 
reinforced and strengthened by the growing system of links among 
capitalist enterprises in different countries based on the export and 
import of capital; this has already been discussed in part in Chapter IV. 

Private enterprises, above all large firms, are involved in internation¬ 
al economic life in the most varied ways. Going beyond national 
frontiers in their economic activity, they become the subjects of 
international economic relations and weave, each in their own way 
and for their own purposes, a web of international commercial credit, 
financial and production micro-links. Private systems of such inter- 
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national economic links overlay one another and become interlocked, 
attaching different capitalist countries ever more firmly to each other. 
The larger the corporation, the more extensive its web of economic 
micro-links and the larger the role it plays in the internationalisation 
of economic life. In the course of concentration and centralisation of 
capital the number of large monopolies operating on a world scale 
steadily grows and the network of their foreign affiliates and, con¬ 
sequently, of their external economic micro-links becomes ever more 
dense. Companies of this kind are essentially becoming transformed 
into transnational and multinational corporations which, in the inter¬ 
ests of brevity, we have joined together in the single category of multi¬ 
national corporations (MNCs). In recent years their number, as has 
already been noted, has grown especially rapidly in Western Europe. 

The special role of MNCs in the internationahsation of economic 
life consists in their estabhshment of international micro-links in 
the basic element of circulation—the production phase. In this they 
differ fundamentally from the pools, cartels and syndicates which 
were widespread at the beginning of the 20th century. These princi¬ 
pally regulated the concluding stage in the reproductive cycle, the sale 
of fmished articles, on an internatinal scale, while production itself 
was carried out within national frontiers. In moving the basic element 
of circulation beyond the borders of a country, MNCs thereby shift 
the entire reproductive cycle, too, on to the international stage. They 
not only manufacture abroad at enterprises purchased by them but 
also establish new factories, plants and laboratories in other countries, 
recruit labour and specialists there, conduct research and develop¬ 
ment work and set up sales offices and an after-sales service network. 

Thus the entire circulation of capital takes place on an interna¬ 
tional basis, from its monetary to its commodity form. This is a new, 
higher stage of international socialisation of production on the micro¬ 
level. MNCs heighten such socialisation in all its aspects—material 
and technical, economic and legal. In this way the objective bases 
for the development and deepening of the economic interdependence 
of countries are strengthened. 

The integrating role of MNCs is realised above all through increased 
direct foreign investment on their part. While the annual average 
increase in the volume of West European investment abroad between 
1960 and 1967 was 8.9 per cent, this figure had risen to 12.1 jjer 
cent in 1967-1971 and to 14.1 per cent in 1971-1975.It is true 
that, in connection with the last figure, account must be taken of the 
double devaluation of the US dollar, amounting to a gross devalua¬ 
tion of 17 per cent, and a number of revaluations of the West German 
mark and the Dutch guilder, which led to an artificial raising of the 
nominal balance value (expressed in dollars) of long-term investments 
by West European MNCs. Western Europe is second only to Japan in 
terms of the dynamism with which it is shifting production beyond 
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national borders. From the point of view of the internationalisation 
of economic life in the West European region, however, the geographi¬ 
cal distribution of direct foreign investment is important, rather than 
simply its growth: that is, whether it is made within the framework 
of this region or is exported beyond its borders. 

In the days of the colonial empires the bulk of the capital exported 
from Western Europe was directed to the countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. The geographical structure of direct foreign 
investment made by Britain, the largest West European exporter of 
capital, is typical in this respect. In 1930 Britain employed only 4 per 
cent of its direct foreign investment in the economy of Western 
Europe, a proportion which had risen to 13 per cent by 1960 and 19 
per cent by 1970, two-thirds going to the EEC Six. After Britain’s 
entry into the Community the flow of British capital into this area 
increased markedly. By 1977 the share of Western Europe reached 
28 per cent, with that of the EEC countries being 21.3 per cent. 

A different picture is presented by the geographical distribution 
of the FRG’s foreign investment, a country which is also a large 
exporter of capital. 

As early as 1970 the FRG moved ahead of France to take third 
place in the export of capital after the United States and Britain. 
Characteristically, the bulk of the FRG’s direct foreign investment 
is in Western Europe, the share of which in the total volume of this 
investment rose from 42.5 per cent in 1961 to 55.3 per cent in 1977. 
Within the West European region more than half of investment is 
directed to the six founding member-countries of the EEC. 

The economy of the FRG is, in its turn, an arena for the invest¬ 
ment of capital belonging primarily to West European MNCs. In 1965 
Western Europe’s share in the total volume of foreign capital invested 
in the FRG was 50.3 per cent, while North America’s share was 48.2 
per cent; by 1970 indicators were respectively 49.9 per cent and 47.7 
per cent and by 1977-54.3 per cent and 41 per cent.*^ Thus the 
FRG is becoming increasingly attached to the West European region 
both in the export and the import of functioning capital. 

This trend is even more marked in France, Italy and the smaller 
West European countries. For example, in early 1976, 55.1 per cent 
of all capital invested in the economy of France came from West 
European countries, while 43.3 per cent came from the United States. 
Of 1,599 enterprises wholly or partly owned by foreigners, 1,141 
were controlled by West European MNCs and 421 by US MNCs.* ® 

On the whole, therefore, despite the trend for European capital 
to move abroad, which has strengthened during the last few years, 
the West European monopolies have shown themselves clearly orient¬ 
ed towards investment predominantly in the countries of Western 
Europe. This is also confirmed by data derived from mass surveys 
of transnational corporations. One such survey was carried out at 
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the beginning of the 1970s by L.Franko under the auspices of the 
Swiss Centre d’Etudes Industrielles. Franko’s data shows that the 
investment policy of the major corporations in the Six is increasingly 
oriented towards neighbouring countries belonging to the Communi¬ 
ty, as well as towards the West European region as a whole. A growing 
proportion of their affiliates abroad are established in this area: 40.6 
per cent in 1946-1958, 41.7 per cent in 1959-1965 and 44.8 per cent 
in 1966-1970.*® A similar trend is seen in the policies of the MNCs 
of Switzerland, Sweden, Austria, Norway and other countries. 

As a result, a dense and increasingly closely-knit network of 
international production, fmancial, scientific and technological and 
other micro-economic links within the West European region and 
especially in its central zone is being formed, which serves as a unique 
gravitational field drawing towards itself many other countries in the 
subcontinent. 

This network is growing still more dense by virtue of the fact that 
the system of international economic links created by wide-scale 
incursion into Western Europe of non-European and above all US 
MNCs is being imposed upon it. Approximately one-third of the 
direct foreign investment of United States MNCs is in the economy 
of Western Europe. Between 1961 and 1973 alone large American 
corporations established 2,754 new affiliates in the manufacturing in¬ 
dustry and 1,626 affiliates in other sectors of the economy in West¬ 
ern Europe.* Of course, these outposts of trans-Atlantic private 
business are bound by financial, scientific and technological and com- 
merical ties to, first and foremost, their parent companies in the 
United States. However, we should not leave out of consideration the 
broad links that also exist between the various affiliates of the same 
or even of different US MNCs located in West European countries. 
For example, the Ford Company affiliate in Cologne (FRG) maintains 
the closest production co-operation with the same company’s affil¬ 
iate in Ghent (Belgium). Production links of this kind undoubtedly 
strengthen economic interdependence among West European coun¬ 
tries, which is already on a sufficiently high level. 

The activities of transnational corporations establish obstacles to 
consolidation of the region. By carrying out an investment policy 
oriented towards their global strategies, MNCs completely ignore 
the interests of rationally siting the productive forces in a particular 
country, thereby intensifying still further territorial and sectoral 
disproportions in the economy. In France, for example, the bulk of 
foreign capital gravitates towards the Paris area, the central region, 
Upper Normandy, Alsace and other areas, i.e. to parts of the country 
that are already highly developed. Peripheral areas are neglected by 
foreign capital. As a result, the evening out of the economic “land¬ 
scape” so necessary in order to bring the national economies of 
the West European subcontinent into alignment and adapt them to 
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each other becomes still more difficult. 

MNCs are exercising a growing influence on the foreign trade of 
the countries where they operate. By their very nature they are more 
oriented towards the foreign than to the domestic market. In the 
Netherlands, for example, Dutch-owned companies export approxi¬ 
mately 38 per cent of their output, as compared to 55 per cent sent 
abroad by affiliates of foreign companies. In Belgium the latter 
indicator even reaches 65 per cent.* ® This means that national bal¬ 
ances of trade are increasingly at the mercy of MNCs and dependent 
upon their global strategies. Moreover, intra-corporation deliveries and 
accounts calculated at transfer prices enable international corpora¬ 
tions easily to evade tariff, tax and other restrictions imposed by 
national authorities. 

One thing is incontestable: transnational corporations increase the 
uncertainty surrounding movements in the balance of payments and, 
consequently, reduce the opportunity for national authorities to 
regulate these balances promptly. Moreover, by their manipulations 
involving the use of transfer prices they weaken the efforts of the 
authorities to establish stability and their attempts to improve the 
national balance of payments. This is doing increasingly palpable dam¬ 
age to national economies. 

Furthermore, by using the machinery of transfer prices MNCs 
can move large financial resources across frontiers, markedly increas-. 
ing the general volume of liquid resources in circulation in individual 
countries and thereby strengthening inflationary trends. EEC experts 
incline to the view that, in the majority of cases, the negative effects 
of MNC activity on countries exporting capital are short-term in char¬ 
acter, while on those countries where the affiliates of MNCs are 
located, the negative effect can be medium- or long-term.*^ 

As a result, national authorities are obliged to impose harsher 
restrictions on the movement of goods and capital across frontiers 
and to erect customs and other barriers to international economic 
co-operation. As an example, we may cite the strict prohibition placed 
on the export of capital by the government of Italy in 1975-1976. 
A direct consequence of such forced measures is to increase the “eco¬ 
nomic distance” between countries, i.e. to increase disintegration. In 
assessing the overall balance between the integrating and disintegrating 
effects of MNC activities in the West European region, it must be 
noted that on the whole this balance tilts in favour of effects of the 
former kind. 

4. The Deepening of Credit, Financial 
and Monetary Interdependence 

The comparatively high rates of economic development during the 
1950s-1960s of the world capitalist system as a whole and the unpre- 
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cedented increase in the internationalisation of economic life led to 
unparalleled demand for financial resources and strengthened the 
trend towards the formation of international capital markets.* This 
trend presupposes the gradual transformation of national capital 
markets into regional (international) capital markets. 

The process of gradual alignment, interpenetration and merging 
of national capital markets embraces three different but closely 
linked aspects; a) the evening out of differences between residents 
and non-residents when all borrowers and lenders having the status 
of juridical or physical persons in one of the states in the region begin 
to be regarded as residents in all the other countries of this region; 
b) the erasure of differences between the currencies of member-coun¬ 
tries either through the replacement of national currencies by a com¬ 
mon currency or by ensuring a correlation of parities and rates of 
exchange among these currencies so stable as to preclude the possi¬ 
bility of mass shifts of so-called “hot money” from country to coun¬ 
try; c) the transformation of isolated national banking and credit sys¬ 
tems into the integrated infrastructure of a regional capital market 
regulated by financial rules common to the entire territory. 

The trend towards the formation of international capital markets 
is currently present in a number of regions of the capitalist world, 
but it is establishing itself with especial vigour in Western Europe, 
where it is developing under the influence of several factors: the grow¬ 
ing need of the economies of West European countries for loan 
capital, given the limitation of national loan capital markets, the inter¬ 
locking and merging of national banking systems into international 
systems and the growth of the Euro-currency market. 

In post-war Western Europe the demand for loan capital has grown 
rapidly, outstripping availability. This was not surprising since, during 
the post-war years. Western Europe developed more quickly than 
any other part of the capitalist world except Japan. Investment was 
financed partly by companies from their own resources and partly 
by state subsidies, but businessmen met a substantial proportion of 
their money capital requirements by raising loans. The latter source 
could account for 3040 per cent of the total sum of investment. 
In many instances the state, too, covered budgetary deficits by rais- 

* In terms of their de^ee of internationalisation loan capital markets fall 
into three categories. National markets form the initial stage, at which both 
borrowers and lenders are residents of a given country and loans are made in 
the currency of that country. Foreign markets constitute the second stage. 
Borrowers are non-residents and lenders are residents of a country other than 
that of borrowers, in the cunency of which loans are made. Operations of this 
kind are very frequently made by, for example, the affiliates of transnational 
corporations. The third stage is represented by capital markets in which lenders 
and borrowers are citizens or juridical persons of different countries, while 
loans are made in any convertible currency. The Euro-currency market is a vivid 
example of such international loan capital markets. 
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ing loans on the loan capital markets. 

At the same time, many specialists unanimously admit that na¬ 
tional loan capital markets in West European countries (with the 
exception of Britain) are very weak and inelastic. Borrowers and the 
banks servicing them are therefore obliged to turn to external lenders. 

The role of foreign sources in financing the investment of West 
European countries is steadily growing. For example, according to our 
assessment, the proportion of overall investment (including receipts 
from the issue of shares abroad, commercial credit, foreign invest¬ 
ment, etc.) by industrial and commercial companies in the nine EEC 
countries between 1971 and 1975 amounted to 30 per cent.^^ At the 
same time, foreign borrowers are increasingly turning to the capital 
markets of leading West European countries. By the end of 1977, for 
example, non-residents and international institutions had raised loans 
totalling 657,000 million dollars^* on the markets of nine leading 
West European countries.* 

Regular borrowing by the businessmen of one country on the mar¬ 
kets of another leads to the development and consolidation of a sys¬ 
tem of credit relations between national banks and other finance and 
credit institutions in these countries and to a corresponding co-ordi¬ 
nation of actions among such institutions. This, in its turn, necessi¬ 
tates mutual co-ordination of the credit and currency policies of 
governments, co-ordination of national legal norms, etc. In short, 
a gradual interlocking and merging of national capital markets occurs. 

However, internationalisation of the credit and banking institu¬ 
tional infrastructure, brought about by the internationalisation of 
industrial and commercial capital itself, and the development of 
transnational corporations is playing a still more important role in 
such merging. The expansion abroad of MNCs is increasingly financed 
by the mobilisation of funds on local credit markets. At the same 
time, the volume of payment operations conducted by large industrial 
corporations with their numerous foreign contractors has immeas¬ 
urably expanded and their structure has grown more complicated. 
Finally, the activities of MNCs require the gathering and analysis 
of an immense volume of commercial information from different 
countries. 

All these credit and financial functions and a considerable pro¬ 
portion of such information gathering and analysis are among the 
services modern banks offer their clients. Since functions of tliis 
kind have become international in scale, banks have been obliged to 
restructure their activities. This reorganisation, which began in the 
1950s, is proceeding in several directions. 

Above all banks have followed their clients to other countries. 


* Included here are banks in the Benelux countries, Britain, I ranee, the 
ERG, Italy, Sweden and Switzerland. 
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where they have begun to form networks of branches, information 
bureaux and representative offices, thus establishing themselves in 
local credit and finance systems. By forming foreign networks, banks 
are in effect themselves becoming transnational or international.* 
By mid-1977, for example, Barclays Bank had 1,715 foreign branches 
or affiliates, while the Banque Nationale de Paris controlled more than 
200 foreign branches, affiliates and associated banks, enabling it to 
carry out a full range of banking operations in 33 countries. The 
Banca nazionale del Lavoro of Italy, one of the largest international 
banks in Western Europe, has more than 125 foreign affiliates and 
branches. Banks in the ERG, Switzerland, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Sweden and other countries also possess extensive networks of foreign 
affiliates. 

However, the requirements of MNCs for banking services are grow¬ 
ing so rapidly and their needs are so varied that even the most rami¬ 
fied network of affiliates belonging to a single international bank 
is unable to service its permanent clients, who operate on a global 
scale; hence the trend towards international co-operation among 
banks, reciprocal use of networks of affiliates, the establishment of 
joint banking affiliates and bureaux to study the market in particular 
countries, etc. This process has led to the formation in Western 
Europe of international bariking syndicates to conduct individual 
operations in realising or distributing bonds issued by industrial 
companies. As the terms of commercial or investments credits have 
lengthened, groups of large banks in different countries have begun 
to establish consortia for the purpose of offering medium- and long¬ 
term loans through the mobilisation of short-term savings and their 
subsequent transformation into longer-term credits. Unlike syndicates, 
such consortia are, by the very nature of the credits they issue, 
longer-term and more stable associations. 

The first international medium-term credit consortium in Western 
Europe was formed in 1961 under the leadership of the Midland 
Bank of Britain and also involved banks in Australia and Canada. 
This example was followed by the Commerzbank of the ERG (which 
formed the International Commercial Bank consortium together 
with three other banks), the Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank of Nether¬ 
lands, which united its resources with those of six West European 
banks, the Banco di Roma of Italy, which associated itself with nine 
other banks, etc. In the majority of cases such consortia are headquar¬ 
tered in London or Paris. 

A little later the major West European banks began to form inter¬ 
national associations. These are distinguished from consortia by at 


* For a more detailed examination see; E. FI. CennxoB. "MerKayHaponHue 
oaHKM H 6 aHK 0 BCKHe rpynnnpoBKH”. Moscow, 1973; Jl. XynaKoea. ’’Awepn- 
KancKHe 6 aHKH na MnpoBbix puHKax”. Moscow, 1979. 
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least two factors: clients are offered a full range of services and co¬ 
operation among the member-banks is permanent in character. Al¬ 
though banks participating in associations do not lose their indepen¬ 
dence either legally or operationally, the links between them are 
firmer and their actions are co-ordinated. 

The first such association was formed as early as 1963 by four 
private banks—Midland Bank (Britain), Deutsche Bank (FRG), 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank (Netherlands) and Societe Generale 
de Banque (Belgium)— and two state banks—the Societe Generate 
of France and the Creditanstalt Bankverein of Austria. In 1970 
the major banks of six West European countries estabUshed the 
joint European Banks’ International Company (EBIC), which func¬ 
tions as a co-ordinating centre. Later the Banca Commerciale Itali- 
ana joined this association. Subsequently four more groupings of 
a similar type emerged in Western Europe. In 1977 the United Co¬ 
operative Banks of Europe was formed by six large banks principally 
serving the co-operative sector of the economy: the Caisse Nationale 
de Crddit Agricole (France), Handelsbank (Denmark), Zentrale Raba- 
bank (Netherlands), Genossenschaftsbank (FRG), Genossenschaft- 
liche Zentralbank (Austria) and Okobank (Finland). It has 36,000 
branches and representative offices in a number of West European 
countries and beyond. 

Each of these groupings represents an international banking bloc 
within and around which an active process of integrating the wide¬ 
spread national and transnational networks of banking institutions 
takes place. The process is a painful one and is accompanied by acute 
conflicts and contradictions. 

Inter-state banks, i.e. international banks founded and directed 
by the official financial departments of the corresponding member- 
states, occupy a special place in the institutional system of the West 
European capital market. As early as 1930 the International Settle¬ 
ment Bank was established in Basel as a clearing centre for the major¬ 
ity of European countries and several non-European countries. As 
well as foreign-exchange operations, it grants loans to central banks 
or bonows resources from them against the security of gold, bills 
of exchange and other wholly liquid short-term obligations. 

During the post-war years a new institution of this kind was the 
High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community, which 
was endowed with a number of credit functions. It borrowed funds 
on the capital market and loaned them to enterprises in the coal 
and iron and steel industry in the ECSC countries, issued bonds on 
capital markets and also gave guarantees on credits to these enter¬ 
prises by other borrowers. 

In 1958 a more powerful financial institution was established with¬ 
in the framework of the EEC. This was the European Investment 
Bank. Its purpose was to contribute to the development of the Com- 
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mon Market in the interests of the Community by mobilising funds 
on the capital market and utilising its own resources. By the end 
of 1978 the EIB had made 476 loans to member-countries totalling 
9,400 million units of account. The Nordic Investment Bank, estab¬ 
lished by Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Norway and Iceland, began 
operations in June 1976. 

The expansion of the Euro-currency market forms a third factor 
in the integration of West European capital markets. This factor is 
linked to the emergence of a new type of international credit opera¬ 
tion, which was formerly practised extremely rarely. The operation 
consists in the holder of foreign exchange bills transferring them from 
a bank account in the country of origin of the given currency to an 
account in another country, where they are converted into promissory 
notes of the first bank and used as credit facilities. The first operations 
of this kind were carried out in the 1920s, when US dollars were de¬ 
posited in Berlin and Vienna banks and converted into local currency 
for the purposes of issuing credit. After World War II, when the dollar 
became the main reserve currency, operations of this kind were ex¬ 
tended. 

The centre of Euro-dollar operations was the London currency 
market. In the course of time the Paris, Zurich, Milan and other 
currency markets in continental Western Europe became intermediaries 
in Euro-dollar operations, while the Euro-credit market itself was en¬ 
larged by the inclusion of West German Euro-marks, Swiss and French 
Euro-francs, Swedish Euro-kronor, etc. 

As well as central banks and financial intermediaries, the market’s 
reserves have come to be used by international corporations, the oil- 
producing states of the Middle East and many developing countries. 
As a result, the geographical borders of the market have expanded 
far beyond the bounds of Western Europe. By the middle of the 
1970s more than 800 international financial intermediaries were ope¬ 
rating on the Euro-currency market, including banks, finance com¬ 
panies, currency brokers and other specialised institutions. Never¬ 
theless, the geographical centre of this market remains Western 
Europe or, more precisely, the banks of nine West European coun¬ 
tries; Britain, Belgium, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, France, 
the FRG, Sweden and Switzerland, which account for approximately 
two-thirds of the value of passive and three-quarters of the value of 
active operations on the Euro-credit market. From 1973 the volume 
of this market increased annually by 25 per cent and by mid-1979 
had reached 900,000 million dollars. 

One of its fundamental advantages consists in the fact that opera¬ 
tions with Euro-currency funds do not require the conversion of one 
currency into another when crossing state frontiers. This places the 
Euro-currency market outside national currency regulations. More¬ 
over, the absence of conversion and the use of telephone or telegraph 
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to close international deals in Euro-currencies prevent national author¬ 
ities from taking such deals into account or from supervising them. 
The Euro-loan-capital market is also free from rules of any kind con¬ 
cerning bank guarantees or similar credit restrictions. In addition, 
the market enjoys complete immunity from taxes. It is thus extra¬ 
national, although operations in Euro-currencies are conducted by 
banks located in particular countries. 

All these features specific to the Euro-currency market determine 
its important role in international integration of the credit sphere. 
However, this role is far from uniform. Its integrating influence con¬ 
sists above all in the fact that it breaks down the relative isolation of 
national capital markets caused by the growing intervention of the 
bourgeois state in the processes of credit and finance. The Euro¬ 
currency market has become an arena where national creditors and 
borrowers of loan capital from different countries in the West Eu¬ 
ropean region meet on equal terms. On entering this arena they 
leave behind their national administrative and legal armour and 
fight under the rules of open battle. By virtue of this alone, means 
of national regulating of credit lose their former significance and are 
devalued, as a result of which one of the main obstacles to the merg¬ 
ing of national capital markets is weakened. 

Since the Euro-currency market is, in a certain sense, an extra¬ 
national market, it is strongly influenced by those national markets 
whose currencies play a primary role in it. Because of the Euro-mar¬ 
ket, the slightest changes in the credit and currency policies of one 
country are inevitably felt in other countries. This prompts national 
authorities to co-ordinate their credit and other intra-economic 
policies more closely. 

At the same time, the Euro-currency market also functions as a 
disintegrating factor. It is the main source of hot money which, 
with the active participation of MNCs, can appear unexpectedly in 
any country at any moment, putting the stability of its currency 
and finances under threat. Equally, short-term funds can unexpec¬ 
tedly abandon a national market, damaging the local economy. 
This compels national authorities to take measures to defend national 
credit markets. Thus the Euro-loan-capital market exercises both an 
integrating and a disintegrating influence on national markets. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, the influence of centripetal tendencies undoubt¬ 
edly prevails and serves as a catalyst to integration in the credit 
sphere. 

The increasing integration of West European national commodity 
and capital markets is supplemented by the growing interdependence 
of national currencies. Monetary circulation is intimately linked with 
commodity circulation and especially with the credit sphere. This link 
is strengthened still further when money, following flows of goods 
and capital, must cross state frontiers. Here money functions in its 
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national uniform, which imposes a weighty obligation. Above all, it 
obliges governments to maintain the official parity and exchange rate 
of a given currency. The stability of the exchange rate depends on the 
state of the given country’s balance of payments, the degree to which 
the money in internal circulation is secured, the correlation between 
the rates of inflation in the given country and in its main partners on 
the world market, the dynamics of the country’s reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange, the correlation between interest rates on national 
loan-capital markets and a number of other factors. 

Therefore, as national commodity, capital, service and labour 
markets merge, the dependence between the exchange rate of each 
national currency and economic events in other countries in the 
West European subcontinent rises, on the one hand, and the role 
of currency as an instrument in state regulation of the balance of 
payments and as a means of tariff protection and of influencing the 
inflationary process increases, on the other. Both the former and the 
latter lead to increasingly close interdependence between national 
currencies and national measures to regulate the currency sphere, 
strengthening the need for co-ordination of the currency policies 
of West European countries. 

The deepening international division of labour in the West European 
region, the intensive development of intra-regional trade, the interna¬ 
tional interlocking of functioning capital, the merging of national 
loan-capita! markets and the increasingly close interdependence of the 
currencies of West European countries testify to a clearly expressed 
trend towards the increasingly stable linkage of the national econom¬ 
ies of the given region, leading to the prospect of a more or less 
integrated international economic complex embracing virtually the 
whole of Western Europe. The result of this objective process is the 
growth of economic and political interdependence among the coun¬ 
tries of the subcontinent and its consolidation as one of the centres of 
inter-imperialist rivalry. At the same time, this process serves as a 
material basis for the development in Western Europe of regional 
integration complexes, representing-at the contemporary historical 
stage—the highest degree of internationalisation of economic life. 







CHAPTER VII 


INTEGRATION PROCESSES IN WESTERN 
EUROPE: TRENDS AND CONTRADICTIONS 


1. The Internal Structure and Institutional Forms of Integration 


The process of Western Europe’s consolidation is internally hetero¬ 
geneous and contradictory. Above aU, it displays differing degrees 
of intensiveness in different parts of the West European region. In the 
Pyrenean Peninsula, the south (Greece, Turkey, Malta) and the far 
north (Iceland) consolidation is expressed less sharply, but it burgeons 
towards the centre of the subcontinent, where the most economical¬ 
ly developed countries are located. There consolidation is developing 
into regional integration; the interpenetration and merging of national 
processes of social reproduction is taking place, while the interaction 
of autonomous national macro-economic organisms is assuming the 
character of active mutual adaptation accompanied by profound 
changes in economic-sectoral structure and the territorial distribu¬ 
tion of the productive forces and in concentration of and speciahsa- 
tion in production. At this stage the objective necessity for joint 
inter-state regulation of economic relations embracing the entire 
integration complex and the estabUshment of corresponding inter- 
or supra-state institutions increases sharply. 

The development of the early stages of internationalising econo¬ 
mic life into the stage of integration has brought about the further 
deepening (given favourable conditions) of this process, while the pro¬ 
cess itself is, in its material essence, becoming irreversible, although, 
of course, its organisational and political forms can change, even 
from more to less complex forms. Regional integration is, in its in¬ 
ternal structure, as complex and many-sided as the process of so¬ 
cial reproduction. It directly embraces the production sphere, the 
sphere of circulation (which in turn divides up into the circulation 
of goods, services, securities and currencies) and the politico-legal 
machinery of state-monopoly regulation of social reproduction. 

Because each of these aspects has a certain independence, regional 
integration “breaks up”, as it were, into several relatively isolated 
“partial” processes of integration: integration of national spheres of 
production, integration of national commodity markets, integration 
of labour markets and of credit markets, etc. In each of these “layers” 
integration proceeds at different rates and differing degrees of depth. 
Spatially, too, the “partial” integration processes do not completely 
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coincide. For example, intensive international interlocking of capital 
is taking place not only between the FRG, France, Britain, Italy and 
the Benelux countries but also between these countries and the 
United States. The integration of labour markets embraces France, the 
FRG, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Turkey and a number of Mediter¬ 
ranean countries. Only the totality of all “partial” integration pro¬ 
cesses forms regional integration as such; moreover, this totality is not 
the simple sum of the processes listed, but represents an interconnect¬ 
ed system of the latter, possessing a specific inner structure and its 
own patterns and motive forces. Because the individual “partial” 
integration processes do not coincide temporally or territorially, they 
achieve a complete totality in a comparatively small zone, which may 
be called the central integration zone. It is there that the interpene¬ 
tration and interlocking of national processes of social reproduction 
are accompUshed in all their aspects. The greater the distance from the 
central zone, the less the extent to which the “partial” integration 
processes are mutually overlaid and the less fully is the general integra¬ 
tion process expressed. The central zone is therefore surrounded by a 
peripheral zone, in which integration and pre-integration stages of the 
internationalisation of economic life are interlocked and mingled. 

In Western Europe the central integration zone embraces the eco¬ 
nomic expanse of six countries: the FRG, France, Italy and the 
Benelux countries. The closest and most varied international econom¬ 
ic ties, which are sufficiently well-developed in all spheres of repro¬ 
duction, have formed between these countries (see Chapter VI). It 
should be added that co-operation among them has also moved 
further ahead in respect to the poUtical and legal superstructure than 
in any other area of the capitalist world. It is here that the first 
inter-state organisations of an integration character have taken shape. 
As early as 1921 an agreement was concluded between Belgium and 
Luxemburg on an economic union providing for co-ordination of the 
internal and external economic policies of the two states. From the 
beginning of 1948 these countries, together with the Netherlands, 
have formed the Benelux triple customs union. This organisation 
later evolved into an economic and monetary union between the three 
countries. 

In 1952 the FRG, France, Italy and the Benelux countries formed 
the European Coal and Steel Community, which provided not only 
for the estabhshment of a unified market, advantageous to the monop¬ 
olies of these countries, in the four products of the mining industry 
(coal, iron ore, steel and scrap), but also for joint regulation of the 
volume of production and level of prices, investment programmes and 
utilisation of labour by the six countries. The same year saw the 
establishment of the Nordic Council, a consultative organisation em¬ 
bracing Denmark, Iceland, Norway, Finland and Sweden, withm the 
framework of which the economic policies of these countries were 
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co-ordinated to a certain degree. 

From 1956 the idea of establishing a “zone of free trade” to which 
all 17 members of the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion should belong was nurtured within the OEEC. However, inter¬ 
imperialist contradictions, in particular the clash of interests between 
Britain and France, prevented these plans from being brought to 
fruition. In March 1957, therefore, the member-countries of the 
ECSC signed a separate treaty in Rome establishing the European 
Economic Community (EEC) with an extremely far-reaching pro¬ 
gramme of economic integration; a treaty creating the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) was also signed. The latter 
treaty provided for joint efforts by the member-countries in nuclear 
research and the construction of the most expensive enterprises, 
establishment of a unified market in equipment and nuclear fuel and 
free movement of capital, labour and specialists within the Com¬ 
munity. 

In 1959 Britain established the European Free Trade Association 
(EFTA) as a counter-balance to the EEC. EFTA’s members, apart 
from Britain, included Austria, Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Switz¬ 
erland and Sweden. Later Finland and Iceland joined EFTA, the 
former as an associate and the latter as a full member. As in the 
European Economic Community, tariffs on reciprocal trade in indus¬ 
trial goods among member-countries were completely eliminated with¬ 
in this organisation during the 1960s and a certain co-ordination of 
economic policies was achieved. 

Thus the OEEC actually broke up into two organisations of an 
integration character. Under these circumstances the continued 
existence of the OEEC became pointless and in 1961 it was reformed 
as the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) with 19 West European member-countries as well as the 
United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Japan. Its re¬ 
gional character lost, the new organisation also changed its functions, 
which became less “integrationist”. The EEC became the leading 
international integration organisation in Western Europe. 


2. Consolidation of the Position Held by the Central Integration Zone 
and the Trend to Expand It 

The spatial borders of the central integration zone as, indeed, of 
individual zones of “partial” integration are constantly changing. 
This is inevitable, for genuine integration is a continuous process 
of development of the most various technological, economic and 
political and legal connections and interdependences, both between 
thousands of micro-economic units (small and medium-sized enter¬ 
prises, trusts, commercial firms, banks, etc.) and between macro-eco- 
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nomic complexes, i.e. national economies. The scale and depth of 
these connections are constantly changing, intensifying in one area 
and slackening in another. But in general the balance of such changes 
is in favour of the growth and increasing complexity of these connec¬ 
tions and the gradual extension of those zones in which they have 
achieved the level of integration. 

The theoretical outline of this process is approximately as follows. 
As each of the “partial” integration processes develops, its spatial 
borders gradually expand. The more firmly interlocked the com¬ 
modity markets of EEC countries become, for example, the broader 
becomes the single market that forms within the framework of the 
given zone and the more willingly are exporters from peripheral 
countries drawn towards it. The more developed production co-opera¬ 
tion within the given integration complex becomes, the more easily 
are partners from beyond its bounds involved in it. The broader and 
more organised the international loan-capital market undergoing 
integration becomes, the more frequently external borrowers resort 
to it and the greater is the number of external investors who partic¬ 
ipate in it, etc. Therefore the spatial scale of each “partial” inte¬ 
gration process broadens in the course of time. This means that the 
zone in which “partial” integration processes are overlaid on each 
other, i.e. the central integration zone, also broadens. In time this 
is given official expression by an increase in the number of states 
participating in the international integration organisation. 

In practice, the dialectic of interaction between “partial” inte¬ 
gration processes and expansion of the central zone is, naturally, 
much more complex. But despite profound inter-imperialist contradic¬ 
tions and other difficulties, capitalist integration is gradually expand¬ 
ing in the zone of most intensive and comprehensive development of 
the given process, which is officially bounded by the political and 
economic (customs, etc.) borders of the EEC. 

This is taking place under the influence of a number of objective 
factors and political calculations by the ruling circles of West European 
countries. Among the objective reasons for the involvement in the 
Community of more and more new countries, a principal role is 
undoubtedly played by the formation and growth of an extensive 
market in industrial and agricultural goods relatively free of customs 
limitations within the framework of the EEC. 

Naturally, so broad a market is a powerful attractive force to pro¬ 
ducers of goods in neighbouring countries. In 1965 other countries 
in the region directed 26.4 per cent of the total amount of their 
exports of goods to this market and got from it 33.1 per cent of all 
their imports of goods. In 1975 these indicators were 36.4 per cent 
and 46.8 per cent respectively.* The importance of this market is 
especially great for such small but highly developed countries as 
Austria and Norway, which sell 15-18 per cent of the total volume 
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of their material production there. 

The advantages of the extensive market of the Six also attract 
investors of capital to the central zone. It is in this zone that the 
large corporations of Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, Austria and other 
West European countries establish the majority of their foreign affil¬ 
iates. Analysis of existing statistics on the links between parent com¬ 
panies and their foreign affiliates with the aid of coefficients of 
relative preference shows that, in level of preference, the central zone 
on the whole (or its leading members) is markedly more attractive 
than other areas of the subcontinent for the majority of external 
West European countries. For example, for Britain this coefficient 
constitutes 0.86 in respect to the whole of Western Europe, and 1.05 
in respect to the central zone; for Switzerland the coefficients are 
1.01 and 1.28 respectively, for Austria—1.00 and 1.21 (including 
2.86 in respect to the FRG) and for other West European coun¬ 
tries—1.07 and 1.27.^ 

It is also very important that many intra- and inter-firm co-opera¬ 
tion links are oriented to a significant degree towards partners in the 
central zone. Evidence of this is provided by analysis of flows of com¬ 
plementary goods between West European countries in terms of coef¬ 
ficients of preference. In 1964 this coefficient was 1 for the West 
European region as a whole and 1.39 for the central zone; in 1967 the 
corresponding figures were 1.41 and 1.48 and in 1974-1.52 and 
1.58.3 

It is also important to take into account the fact that, as a result 
of integration, the EEC countries have become a powerful trading 
and political bloc which has an important impact on the develop¬ 
ment of world capitalist trade, the state of the monetary sphere, the 
attitude of industrially developed capitalist countries towards the 
developing countries and many other aspects of world economic rela¬ 
tions. The question of whether to be within this bloc (or in some form 
of association with it) or outside it is therefore acquiring increasing 
political importance for many peripheral West European countries. 

In their turn the financial oligarchy and ruling circles of the EEC 
countries are seeking to consolidate still further the economic and 
political position of the Community both in the inter-imperialist 
struggle and in relations with the socialist countries and with develop¬ 
ing countries through the involvement in their integration organisation 
of new countries. 

All these circumstances are leading to a gradual expansion of both 
the real and the legal borders of the central integration zone. This is 
most obvious in respect to the legal aspect of the process. In 1973 
Britain, Denmark and Ireland became full members of the Communi¬ 
ty and by the middle of 1977 they had fully dismantled their customs 
barriers with the initial members of the EEC. In April 1979 an agree¬ 
ment was reached on the admittance of Greece into the Community 
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(from January 1981). Negotiations are being conducted on the 
entrance of Portugal and Spain into the EEC. 

By 1 July 1977 the process of forming an extensive free-trade zone 
in industrial goods had been completed among the EEC Nine and 
the seven EFTA countries remaining after the departure of Britain 
and Denmark. As a result, an enormous international market rela¬ 
tively free of customs barriers and accounting for approximately 40 
per cent of the foreign trade turnover of the entire non-socialist 
world was formed. In short, a decade and a half after the signing 
of the Treaty of Rome the trend towards the creation of a broad eco¬ 
nomic expanse free of customs barriers and embracing almost the 
entire West European subcontinent had established itself in a new 
form. 

To this we should add the agreements on association with the EEC 
of Malta, Cyprus and Turkey (the latter two countries are not wholly 
European), which provide for the complete or substantial lowering 
of customs barriers in reciprocal trade and, in individual cases (for 
example, that of Turkey) for possible future inclusion in the EEC. 

Expansion of the Community is proceeding amid acute inter-im¬ 
perialist struggle. Nevertheless, the regrouping of integration links in 
the central zone of the West European region and around it is increas¬ 
ing the attractive force of the Common Market to the peripheral 
countries of the continent. Thus virtually the entire West European 
region may in the near future become a united free-trade zone in 
industrial goods (although, of course, customs regulations will not be 
identical in all parts of this zone). 


3. The Contradictory Process of Deepening 
West European Regional Integration 

In the course of the formation of the West European economic 
complex integration is developing “in depth” as well as “in breadth”. 
Development “in depth” has its own internal logic. It begins from the 
sphere of. coijunodity circulation historically most prepared, for in- 
tegration-from the interlocking and uniting of national commodity 
markets. The initial phase demands maximum possible removal of the 
restrictions on foreign trade accumulated by bourgeois states since 
World War I and the establishment either of a free-trade zone or of 
a customs union. 

At the same time, the lifting of customs barriers jeopardises the 
balance of trade among partner countries, which has great signifi¬ 
cance for the general state of their international settlements; these, 
in turn, exercise a powerful influence on the movement of these 
countries’ reserves of gold and foreign exchange and the stability 
of their currency rates. Changes in currency rates have a direct influ- 
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ence on the competitiveness of goods produced by member-countries 
on the world market, i.e. such changes affect the export opportunities 
of these countries and hence the volume of production of export 
industries and contiguous sectors of the economy. Therefore, even 
the simple removal of customs baniers between partner countries 
confronts their governments with complex problems in regulating 
the national economy. 

However, the consequences of the initial action go further. Ensur¬ 
ing the freedom of competition which is proclaimed as the basic 
object of a customs union presupposes the removal of restrictions on 
the international movement of long-term investment as well as the es¬ 
tablishment of a united loan-capital market, without the aid of which 
large amounts of capital are rarely invested today, especially in 
foreign economies. Liberalisation of international capital movement 
renders national balances of payments still more vulnerable to market 
shifts and, consequently, makes the problem of regulating social 
reproduction in each participating country more complex. 

As a result, the integration of national economies brings about a 
continuing decline in the value of national instruments of state 
economic regulation. Each state in a region of integration therefore 
finds itself confronted by the choice either to shut off its national 
economy from the outside world by customs and other barriers, 
thus severing the international economic links that have grown up, or 
to proceed along the path of further integration, co-ordinating its eco¬ 
nomic policies ever more closely with those of other countries in the 
region. Since the first alternative entails immense economic damage 
to a country already involved in integration, growing co-ordination 
of national economic policies among the participating countries 
in the integration complex on an increasingly broad range of issues 
becomes vitally necessary. 

In its turn, such co-ordination brings about the necessity for the 
creation of common instruments of these policies and of bodies to 
take decisions and implement them for the entire complex or at least 
for its central zone. In short, the problem of integrating political 
and legal superstructures or, more precisely, of integrating that part 
of them which is associated with carrying out the economic and 
political functions of the bourgeois state arises. This is one of the 
“partial” processes of integration, which may be called economic 
and political integration. 

Integration of this kind has advanced further within the framework 
of the EEC. Both the Treaty of Rome and later programmes provid¬ 
ed for the co-ordination of national economic policies and the forma¬ 
tion of joint institutions. In particular, the programme for stage-by- 
stage establishment of an economic and monetary union adopted 
in February 1971 on the basis of the so-called Werner Plan was direct¬ 
ed at achieving close co-ordination of rates of exchange of Commu- 
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nity countries’ national currencies by 1980, enabling these currencies 
to function on the world stage as, in effect, a single currency. The 
programme’s authors considered that this would provide an oppor¬ 
tunity to create and-consolidate a central banking system for the 
Community, which would assume responsibility for controlling credit 
and fmance in the EEC with the object of ensuring economic stability 
and steady growth. Far-reaching co-ordination of budgetary, regional, 
social and other areas of policy of member-countries, unification of 
their tax systems, alignment of economic legislation, etc., were 
also provided for. 

However, the capitalist production relations predominant in West¬ 
ern Europe, the antagonistic contradiction between labour and cap¬ 
ital, the constant inter-imperialist struggle within the ruling elite 
of the integration complex, the crisis of the entire system of world 
economic links of capitalism and its cyclical crises are immensely 
complicating implementation of the EEC programme providing 
for the development of the customs union among the member- 
countries into an economic and monetary union and of the latter 
into a political union. 

The EEC has been able to achieve partial unification of nation¬ 
al policies only in isolated instances of economic and political in¬ 
tegration (a common labour market, a common agrarian market), 
while in other cases (a common market in industrial goods) progress 
has been confined to no more than a certain co-ordination of national 
policies; efforts in the area of short- and medium-term regulation of 
the trade cycle, the establishment of an economic and monetary union 
and economic programming of the Community encountered next to 
insuperable obstacles. 

Little advance has been recorded in creating international instru¬ 
ments of economic policy: a tax system, centralised financial resources, 
the legal regulation of economic life, etc. Since its establishment 
member-countries of the EEC have succeeded only in partially unify¬ 
ing national systems of indirect taxes. In respect to excise duties, con¬ 
sumption taxes, income taxes, company taxes, etc., the Community 
is only at the beginning of the road leading towards the goal it has 
set itself. 

The EEC member-countries have been able to combine only a small 
part of their financial resources in the supra-national EEC budget, 
from which the costs of maintaining all Community organs, as well 
as the costs of conducting common agricultural, regional, social and 
scientific and technological policies, are met. Its volume does not 
exceed 3 per cent of the budget resources disposed of by the national 
governments of the member-countries. 

Thus the great majority of economic policy instruments remain 
in the hands of national authorities and are not under EEC control. 
“...The fact remains that most of the Community’s work on the co-or- 
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dination of economic and monetary policies is essentially intergovern¬ 
mental,” notes John Finder, the well-known British theoretician of 
West European integration. “But one can point to only a few in¬ 
stances when the Community has ... caused the member governments 
to use their national [economic] policy instruments in a way that 
they would not otherwise have done.”** 

With respect to the institutional side of economic and political 
integration the EEC countries have attempted to go beyond all other 
international organisations of an integration character that base 
themselves on the inter-state principle, where each participating 
country has the right independently to present and defend its own 
interests. Community programmes provide for the gradual replace¬ 
ment of this principle by the supra-state principle, i.e. the establish¬ 
ment of institutions assuming, wholly or partially, the sovereign rights 
of national states in the economic, social or other spheres. However, 
integration of the political superstructure of the EEC countries re¬ 
mains incomplete and the inter-state principle clearly predominates 
(see Chapter VIII). 

It may be noted that economic and political integration has made 
even less progress in other parts of the West European region, whether 
in terms of co-ordinating economic policies or in institutional terms. 
For example, the Stockholm Convention on the establishment of 
EFT A does not even provide for a comprehensive programme of tran¬ 
sition to an economic and monetary union among member-countries, 
although it does not impede such a transition. These countries, how¬ 
ever, without linking themselves by formal obligations, are in fact 
establishing ever closer contacts with the object of co-ordinating 
the key avenues of their economic and credit and currency policies. 

In their turn the five Scandinavian countries signed the so-called 
Helsinki agreement of 1962, which provided for the elaboration of 
joint recommendations and their submission for examination and 
approval by governments both in commercial policy and in currency 
and finance and production. Simultaneously, an agreement was con¬ 
cluded between the central banks of the five countries on reciprocal 
monetary assistance in the event of a deficit in the balance of pay¬ 
ments in mutual accounts. The Nordic Investment Bank, which serves 
the countries of the Scandinavian area, has functioned since 1976. 

Thus a trend towards deepening of the integration process is pres¬ 
ent not only in the central integration zone but also in other parts 
of Western Europe. Practical experience, however, has shown that 
very serious and sometimes insurmountable obstacles are placed in the 
path of this trend by the internal contradictions of capitalist regional 
integration and the general state of crisis in the world capitalist 
economy. 

One of the major internal contradictions of integration is rooted 
in the economic machinery of capitalist society, which is based on 
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two complementary and at the same time mutually contradictory 
principles: the spontaneous, market principle and the purposive, reg¬ 
ulatory principle. Within the framework of individual countries 
the latter principle is able, at least partially, to restrain the sponta¬ 
neous, market element. In the integration complex this principle is 
greatly weakened, above all by the fact that state regulation of inter¬ 
national economic relations lies outside the jurisdiction of national 
states. 

Moreover, the very sequence of economic and pohtical integra¬ 
tion-customs disarmament and liberalisation of the international 
flow of capital and labour followed by attempts to co-ordinate 
the economic and monetary policies of partner states—brings about 
further weakening of the regulatory principle and a strengthening 
of the spontaneous, market principle at the very first stages of 
development. A specific situation emerges in which the national 
levers of external economic regulation have already been undermined 
to an appreciable degree while an inter-state or supra-state machinery 
for regulating economic processes has not as yet been established 
(and it remains unclear whether such machinery will in fact be estab¬ 
lished). Under these circumstances the play of market forces increases 
instability in the balance of payments, inflation is exported from 
country to country, the movement of discount rates becomes spas¬ 
modic, etc. Instability grows in the economies of all the partner 
countries. 

As the practical experience of the EEC shows, this leads, on 
the one hand, to the disintegration of the region into “strong” and 
“weak” partners, into those able to move ahead along the path of 
further co-ordination and unification of economic poUcies (the 
ERG, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg) and those unprepared 
for this. The unity of the integration process is broken and the threat 
emerges that the region will disintegrate into a series of “echelons”. 
On the other hand, growing instability is obhging the participating 
countries to restore customs and other economic barriers in self- 
defence, i.e. to retreat from gains that have already been made. 
As a result, the entire process of integrating the economic policies 
of partner states is being greatly hampered, which in turn is putting 
a brake on the interpenetration and interlocking of national processes 
of social reproduction as a whole. 

Another profound contradiction in capitalist integration results 
from the fact that the upper spheres of social production—credit and 
finance and currency-are hi^ly “sensitive” to various difficulties 
in economic life arising beyond the boundaries of the region. The 
crisis in the world monetary system, the growing spontaneous ele¬ 
ment in the credit system, the disturbance of the system of price 
formation, the inflation that is raging universally and, finally, the 
energy and raw material crisis are all, therefore, undermining the 
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efforts of West European countries to integrate their loan-capital 
markets and currency mechanisms. However, this latter is a condition 
of progress in other spheres of social production as well, which in 
themselves are extremely inert from the point of view of regional 
integration. 

The combination of internal contradictions in regional integra¬ 
tion with the profound crisis in the machinery of the world capitalist 
economy as a whole remains a serious obstacle to implementation 
of the new attempt, made at the beginning of 1979, to establish a 
monetary union among the EEC countries. Despite a certain degree 
of modification to the machinery of joint “floating” of these coun¬ 
tries’ currencies and the proposed combination of 20 per cent of their 
currency reserves for purposes of mutual assistance, ensuring stabil¬ 
ity of exchange rates within the framework of the Community will 
not be easy. This is hampered by profound divergences in rates of 
inflation, national standards of Uving and the very functioning of 
national economies, divergences which have become even more mark¬ 
ed in the existing situation of crisis. “The essential basis for economic 
integration is therefore wholly lacking,” Anthony Crosland, Britain’s 
former Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, noted as early as 1977. 
“Our economies, while all performing at an excessive level of unem¬ 
ployment, are diverging in other ways to an extent that in practice 
rules out major measures of integration.”® In view of the protracted 
character of the crisis in the machinery of the world capitalist econo¬ 
my and the fact that a rapid restoration of the balance between 
“weak” and “strong” economies within the Nine is unlikely, the 
stagnant condition of economic and political integration could con¬ 
tinue for a further long period. 

Future development of this aspect of regional integration in West¬ 
ern Europe is, therefore, most likely to be extensive in character, i.e. 
to consist in the improvement of individual details of the integration 
state-monopoly machinery already established, consolidation of 
particular key blocs in it, etc. Intensive development, i.e. the deepen¬ 
ing of economic and political integration, will be greatly hampered 
in the immediate future. It will also be impeded by the projected 
expansion of the EEC. 

However, this does not mean that the development “in depth” 
of other aspects or spheres of the integration process will cease. Of 
course, in such a situation their development will be slowed and will 
become more uneven and contradictory, but it will not stop, just as 
the very development of the productive forces does not stop. Con¬ 
sequently, for all its inconsistency and contradictoriness, the process 
of economic consolidation of the West European region will gradually 
advance. 






INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL AND MILITARY-POLITICAL 
RELATIONS AMONG THE STATES OF WESTERN EUROPE 


CHAPTER VIII INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
IN WESTERN EUROPE 
DURING THE POST-WAR PERIOD 
AND THE PROSPECTS 
FOR POLITICAL INTEGRATION 


The advance of integration in Western Europe has led to the forma¬ 
tion of a more or less autonomous centre possessing not only an impres¬ 
sive economic base but also a definite political superstructure in the 
shape of a number of inter-state organisations varying greatly with 
respect to their composition, character and degree of effectiveness. 


1. Theoretical Aspects of the Formation 
of the West European Centre of Imperialism 
in the Sphere of Internal and External Policy 

In the view of many representatives of the ruling class in West 
European countries, the fact that Western Europe remains a motley 
conglomeration of sovereign states, each preserving sharply expressed, 
specifically national qualities, has a negative effect on the impor¬ 
tance of the West European region in the modem world, undermining 
its position with respect both to rival centres of imperialism and to 
the forces opposed to the latter—the countries of the socialist com¬ 
munity and the international workers’ and national liberation move¬ 
ment. Hence the appearance of numerous plans for the political 
unification of the West European states. Similar plans had also been 
advanced on more than one occasion in the past.* 

In terms of the ultimate goals proclaimed, bourgeois conceptions 
of the political unification of Western Europe may conventionally 
be divided into two main schools or trends: federalism and confed- 
eralism. However, the polemic conducted within the framework 
of bourgeois political science is waged not only and, indeed, less in 
terms of ultimate and more or less distant goals as in terms of ways 
and means of achieving integration. From this point of view the stand¬ 
points of, on the one hand, consistent federalists and, on the other, 
so-caUed neo-functionalists differ most widely. 

The federalist trend, which predominated in the 1940s and 1950s, 
was represented among “Europeans” by such well-known theoreti¬ 
cians as Denis de Rougemont, Henry Brugmans, Carl Friedrich and 
Alfred Fabre-Luce and politicians as Robert Schuman, Konrad Ade- 
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nauer and Alcide de Gasperi. 

The starting point for most federalist conceptions is the thesis 
that the sovereign states of Western Europe are irreversibly obsolete 
and out of date, having become a hindrance to social development. 
In the view of federalists, the narrowness of the markets of these 
states and their limited investment opportunities mean that they 
are not viable economically, while politically they are reactionary, 
since nationalism, which spawns totalitarian and militarist tenden¬ 
cies, is, supposedly, principally responsible for world wars and the de¬ 
cline of Western Europe’s influence in the world. The thesis that 
there exists a common “European civilisation”, embracing the antique 
heritage, the Renaissance, the Christian tradition and the tradition of 
liberal parliamentary democracy, was also advanced as an argument 
in favour of federation. Advocates of this conception called for the 
establishment of a super-state-a United States of Europe. 

Supporters of a confederal union of states in Western Europe 
actively opposed the federalists in determining the ultimate goals 
of the process of political unification. The standpoint of the former 
group of “Europeans” gradually strengthened and from the end of the 
1960s various confederal models providing for continued preserva¬ 
tion of the sovereign rights of participating states came to predomi¬ 
nate in bourgeois theoretical and political thinking. In practice such 
discussion was confined to the establishment of permanent consul¬ 
tative machinery to co-ordinate the policies of the partners on an 
inter-govemmental level; this machinery could, in the distant future, 
develop into a confederation with a certain international legal status 
of its own, but it would not absorb traditional national state struc¬ 
tures. Instead, it would act through them.^ 

Both on the level of theoretical contsructions and in the sphere 
of concrete political plans and corresponding practical policies the 
struggle between federalists and neo-functionalists concerning meth¬ 
ods of implementing a political union had (and continues to have) 
great importance. 

In the view of the most consistent federalists, the political unifi¬ 
cation of Western Europe (or at least part of it) should be imple¬ 
mented by methods more or less similar to those applied in the past 
to create national bourgeois parliamentary states. In other words, 
federalism as a method was distinguished primarily by stress on the 
institutional, superstructural aspect of unification. The break-down 
of national state political structures was regarded as a necessary 
precondition for the future merging of the economies of partici¬ 
pating countries. A number of representatives ofthis school of thought 
directly stressed that a reverse order of priorities would hamper, not 
facilitate, the advance of integration. “Political union must precede 
economic union,”^ stated Maurice Allais, for example. 

At the same time, the budding development of integration gave no 
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grounds for special optimism. It had become obvious by the middle 
of the 1950s that the structures of the national states were proving 
much more durable than the authors of federalist plans for a United 
States of Europe had expected. Opponents of federalism pointed out 
that transfer of the sovereign rights of states to supranational bodies 
by no means eliminated divergences between the objective inter¬ 
ests of participating countries. On the contrary, such divergences were 
inevitably becoming more acute as the stru^e for control over the 
political decision-making process of the Community was waged. As 
a political current, federalism entered a period of profound crisis. 

The neo-functionalist trend in the federalist school became an al¬ 
ternative to the initial federalist recommendations, which rigidly laid 
down not only the goal but also clear-cut methods of achieving it. 
The neo-functionahst trend coincides more or less with federalism 
in respect to the ultimate goal of uniting politically the countries of 
Western Europe (although it does not insist on this), but proposes 
sharply differing methods of achieving these goals. Traditional func¬ 
tionalism in the theory of international relations formed the concep¬ 
tual source of this trend. Its advocates (including the British polit¬ 
ical scientist David Mitrany) considered the most effective method 
of preserving peaceful relations among states to consist not in limiting 
their formal sovereignty but in the voluntary transfer of certain of 
their powers to specialised (functional) international organisations. 
Functional co-operation among states (in production, trade, trans¬ 
port, public health, science and culture) was thought of as a means 
of creating feelings of world-wide community among peoples and 
of gradual transition to the organisation of international life in such 
a way that any disagreements would be resolved peacefully.Neo¬ 
functionalism borrowed from this conception the thesis concerning 
the “development” of functional (and above all economic) communi¬ 
ty into political community and sought to apply it to regional inte¬ 
gration processes. 

In contrast to the federalists, the neo-functionalists regard inte¬ 
gration not as a radical break once and for all with the past in the 
sphere of state institutions, but as a lengthy cumulative process 
whereby the gradual accumulation of quantitative changes ultimately 
turns into a new quality. According to neo-functional conceptions, 
the primary sphere of such changes are economic rather than poli¬ 
tical inter-state relations. The joint decsion of similar problems gives 
rise to interdependence, which in turn promotes the gradual, step 
by step, transfer of increasingly important powers to integration or¬ 
gans. Political integration thus “grows out” of economic integration, 
so to speak, proving, in the view of the American political scientist 
Ernst Haas to be a “process whereby political actors in several distinct 
national settings are persuaded to shift their loyalties, expectations 
and political activities towards a new centre, whose institutions 
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possess or demand jurisdiction over the pre-existing national states”.* 

While joining hands with the federalists concerning the desirabil¬ 
ity of establishing a political community possessing all the attributes 
characterising sovereign national states, Haas is at the same time 
obliged to acknowledge the ultimately decisive role of these states 
at the contemporary stage and the impossibility of arbitrary estab’’<!h- 
ment of federal complexes at their expense. Neo-functionahsts see the 
solution to this problem as lying, on the one hand, in the inevitable 
prolongation of the process of integration and, on the other hand, 
in a shift of accent from the political to the economic factors of this 
process, since the former supposedly provide greater stimulus to cen¬ 
trifugal tendencies and increase conflicts, whereas the latter encourage 
centripetal tendencies by the establishment of a foundation of mate¬ 
rial interests common to the participating countries. 

The theoretical constructions of the neo-functionalists issued in 
concrete practical recommendations. In their criticism of such unsuc¬ 
cessful experiments as the European Defence Community (EDC) and 
the European Political Community (EPC) between 1952 and 1954, 
adherents of neo-functionalism proceeded from the impossibility 
of “putting the cart before the horse”, of building a West European 
military and political union before establishing a sufficiently firm 
economic foundation. In the view of the neo-functionalists, the Com¬ 
mon Market was to form such a foundation. 

For neo-functionalism, coming face to face with reality proved 
hardly more consoling than was the case for the “integral” federal¬ 
ism of the first post-war years. The whole series of crises that shook 
the integration groupings throughout the 1960s showed graphically 
that close interdependence among the economies of participants 
in the Common Market did not in itself eliminate contradictions be¬ 
tween them; on the contrary, it often provided the grounds for fresh 
conflicts, which tended rapidly to assume a political complexion 
because of active state intervention in economic life. This was made 
quite obvious by the world cyclical crisis of the mid-1970s, which 
temporarily impeded the progress of economic integration and even 
partially reversed it. 

Some theoreticians declare that devebpment through crises is an 
organic component of the integration process. The US political 
scientist Leon N. Lindberg had written that the EEC was “a crisis 
system”; “the progress of integration,” he stated, “implied not de¬ 
creased conflict or tension but its continuation and probable intensi¬ 
fication”.* Moreover, he acknowledged that “the success of economic 
integration can be a cause of political disagreement”.'^ But this is 
to refute the entire apparently well-thought-out theory according 
to which integration “flows over” automatically from the economy 
into political life. 

The untenability of the basic avenues followed in theoretical anal- 
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ysis of integration by bourgeois scholarship and their incapacity to 
encompass the actual process of integration brought about a funda¬ 
mental revision of the primary postulates of federalism and neo¬ 
functionalism. By the 1960s a line of demarcation had been drawn 
between consistent adherents of federalism (de Rougemont, Brugmans, 
Hans Robert Nord) and the practitioners of integration (Jean Monnet, 
Paul Henri Spaak, Walter Hallstein, Altiero Spinelli), who sought 
to combine their traditional conceptions with certain theses that were 
typically neo-functionalist (on methods of building a political union) 
or confederal (on goal determination). At the same time, neo¬ 
functionalists borrowed individual elements from the traditional theo¬ 
retical arsenal of federalism. 

Individual works also appeared in which other theoretical ap¬ 
proaches to analysis of the integration process generally and political 
integration in particular were proposed (the systems attitude, the 
theory of communications, etc.). Among the authors of these works 
were Amitai Etzioni (US), Panayotis Soldatos (Canada), Andrd 
Marchal (France) and Johan Galtung (Norway).® 

Scholarly analysis of the political formation of the West European 
centre of imperialism from the standpoint of Marxism-Leninism is 
founded on the thesis advanced by Lenin in his “Critical Remarks 
on the National Question”: “Developing capitalism knows- two 
historical tendencies in the national question. The first is the awaken¬ 
ing of national life and national movements, the struggle against all 
national oppression, and the creation of national states. The second 
is the development and growing frequency of international inter¬ 
course in every form, the break-down of national barriers, the creation 
of the international unity of capital, of economic life in general, 
of politics, science, etc. Both tendencies are a universal law of capi¬ 
talism.”® 

It is well known that Lenin strongly objected to attempts to strike 
out the role of national states as, supposedly, hopelessly obsolete 
formations inherited from the past and doomed to rapid disintegra¬ 
tion under the pressure of economic necessity. He stressed the inevita¬ 
bility of unremitting struggle between centripetal and centrifugal 
trends in relations among individual capitalist states. 

In the documents of conferences of West European Communist 
and Workers’ parties and in works by West European Marxist scholars 
the processes of integration are regarded not as the result of the 
subjective will of individual bourgeois state figures but as the logical 
consequence of the growth of state-monopoly capitalism. In reveal¬ 
ing the inner contradictions of this growth, Marxist researchers there¬ 
fore raise the issue not of opposition to the integration process as 
such but of the necessity for struggle by the working people of coun¬ 
tries involved in this process against the anti-popular policy of the 
monopolies, including struggle within the institutions of integration 
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associations for radical democratisation of their structures and policies. 

The process of forming a centre of power in Western Europe is 
proceeding in both the economic and the political spheres. The prog¬ 
ress of economic integration stimulates the process of political 
integration. Leading theoreticians and practitioners of “European 
construction”-for example, Pierre Uri and Raymond Aron (France), 
Alastair Buchan (Britain), W. Grawe (FRG) and others-are inclined 
to see only this trend. In their writings they often pass over opposite, 
centrifugal trends, which are not only failing to disappear but are 
periodically strengthening. The more seriously the interests of partic¬ 
ular, nationally organised groups of monopolies are affected by the 
activities of the Common Market, the more acute the struggle among 
them for access to the Community’s political decision-making cen¬ 
tres and the struggle revolving around the procedures for elaborating 
these decisions, including relevant institutions, become. 

This is the explanation for the protracted dispute between propo¬ 
nents of a supranational federation and of an inter-state confederation 
concerning the structure of the Community. The governments of indi¬ 
vidual participant countries favour the transfer of sovereign rights to 
Community bodies only to the extent that the former expect to seize 
control of these bodies and place them at the service of their own, 
narrowly selfish interests or, conversely, prevent other states from 
achieving this end. But as soon as a real danger emerges that undi¬ 
vided control of particular levers of power within one’s own country 
will be lost to rivals, the confederal approach gains the upper hand. 

A similar picture is presented as the integration process develops 
not only “in depth’’ but also “in breadth”. The entrance of Britain, 
Denmark and Ireland into the EEC, preparations to admit Greece, 
Portugal and Spain and the conclusion of numerous agreements be¬ 
tween the Common Market and other states, in particular Mediterra¬ 
nean and African countries, have unquestionably increased the impor¬ 
tance of the Community in the world economy and world politics. 
But as its membership has grown, it is becoming ever more diffi¬ 
cult to reduce the contradictory interests of the partners to a common 
denominator: each member-country strives stubbornly to preserve 
the advantages which flow both from the specific character of its 
national economic structures and from its traditional links with the 
outside world. Thus the scale of West European unification and the 
degree of its political cohesion stand in a relationship of inverse rather 
than direct functional dependence upon each other. 

External factors affecting the political shaping of the West Euro¬ 
pean centre also play a dual, contradictory role. The very fact of the 
socialist community’s existence, the steady growth of its economic, 
political and defence might and the powerful revolutionising influ¬ 
ence it exercises on the working masses in the capitalist world unques¬ 
tionably form one of the main catalysts of political integration among 
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the West Euroj)ean countries. However, this does not exclude a clash 
of interests among them in the area of “eastern” policies. 

Exactly the same situation obtains with respect to relations be¬ 
tween Western Europe and the developing countries. The collapse of 
the colonial empires, the growing importance of the newly-free coun¬ 
tries in world politics and the increasingly persistent demands of these 
countries for the establishment of a new world economic order are 
impelling Western Europe to search for more flexible collective neo¬ 
colonialist policies, particularly in their relations with oil and raw 
material producers. However, the maintenance by Britain, France and 
several other former colonial powers of special, privileged links with 
their one-time overseas possessions and disagreements over the choice 
of the most effective approach to the developing countries are weaken¬ 
ing the united front of the West European monopolies and leading to 
contradictions between bilateral and multilateral decisions. 

Relations between the West European centre of imperialism and 
the United States present the same dialectical unity of opposites. The 
growth of the forces of world socialism and the development of the 
world revolutionary process mowed ruling circles in the countries 
of Western Europe to submit to American influence both in economic 
and in military and political affairs during the first post-war decades. 
Later, however, the situation began to change. Reconstruction of the 
industrial base of West European corporations, restoration of their 
positions on the world market and the undermining of the dollar’s 
role as the main international currency, on the one hand, and shaken 
confidence in the reliability of Washington as an ally under conditions 
of strategic parity between the USSR and the United States and the 
deplorable experience of the “dirty” war in Vietnam and other loca¬ 
lised military adventures undertaken by US imperialism, on the other 
hand, have placed the former structure of trans-Atlantic links in 
question and increased the trend towards the formation of autonomous 
political decision-making machinery in Western Europe. At the same 
time, the degree of readiness shown by individual West European 
states to revise their traditional “Atlanticism” and, consequently, 
their approach to the correlation between the latter and “European- 
ism” have proved to be quite varied. 

Finally, the correlation between political and economic aspects 
of integration is determined to a great extent by the economic situa¬ 
tion and the general international situation in Europe and in the 
world. While projects for the EEC’s transition from a customs to a 
monetary and economic union were given greatest prominence during 
the industrial upsurge of the late 1960s and early 1970s, the onset of 
the world economic crisis of 1974-1975 brought with it a concentra¬ 
tion on accelerated political co-operation, which was intended to give 
a fresh impulse to the bogged-down processes of economic integra¬ 
tion. It is not surprising that each West European state has always 
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upheld its own particular approach to forms and methods of political 
co-operation and has injected its own content into the latter. The 
degree of compatibility of these approaches to such key issues as 
the composition of the Community, the structure of its institutions 
and relations with the outside world determines the resultant balance 
between centrifugal and centripetal tendencies at each historical stage 
and, consequently, the effectiveness of the partners’ joint policies 
on the entire range of issues confronting them. 

The term “political integration” is not understood here as an 
illusory merging of a number of states into a “United States of 
Europe”, but denotes the stage-by-stage formation of machinery 
to co-ordinate the internal and external policies of participating states. 
The organisational structure of such machinery, while preserving 
an inter-state character at the contemporary stage, may under certain 
circumstances acquire some limited features of federalism, but these 
will certainly not mean the elimination of the national-state forma¬ 
tions now in existence. 


2. Political Rivalry and Co-operation Within the Framework 
of the Centre: the Standpoints of the Different Sides 

West European political integration was, from the outset, one of 
the fundamental directions in the Federal Republic of Germany’s 
entire international strategy. The financial oligarchy of the ERG saw 
integration as constituting, above all, the most convenient means of 
freeing the FRG from its unequal status, resulting from World War II 
and gradually lifting the restrictions placed on the West German state 
in relations with its allies and competitors in the West. At the same 
time, ruling circles in the FRG regarded the closest possible political 
unification of the group of West European countries as a vital means 
of increasing their own influence in Europe and the world, seizing a 
dominant position within the Community founded on the FRG’s 
powerful industrial potential and imposing upon their partners solidar¬ 
ity with their platform on the German problem generally and the issue 
of West Berlin in particular. 

The narrower the geographical framework of integration was, the 
more supranational the organisational structure of its institutions 
and the greater the importance of the FRG in these institutions be¬ 
came and the more actively the FRG was able to struggle for the 
achievement of its goals on the basis of close co-operation with the 
United States within the North Atlantic alliance.*° From the begin¬ 
ning of the 1950s, therefore, the West German approach to the uni¬ 
fication of Western Europe was marked by its orientation towards a 
preferential partnership with France within the framework of the six 
continental countries of Little Europe and by a clear preference for 
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federal over confederal solutions and a desire organically to combine 
“Europeanism” with “Atlanticism”. 

These specific features, which in one way or another remained 
constant in the FRG’s policies, eventually came into conflict with 
reality and underwent considerable change. First and foremost, “priv¬ 
ileged” relations with France, in whose ruling circles proponents of 
an inter-state structure for the Western European union triumphed 
over the federalists in the 1960s, compelled Bonn to reject extreme 
supranational schemes and seek compromise solutions. 

It may be added that, in the course of time, the preference given 
to France as the FRG’s main partner among the West European states 
had gradually become less and less unconditional. As the political 
rights enjoyed by the FRG moved into alignment with those of its 
partners in the EEC and NATO, preferential relations with France 
came into conflict with the objective interests of the FRG’s leading 
monopoly circles, which depended upon the world market and there¬ 
fore upheld a more liberal customs policy by the EEC in relations 
with third countries to a far greater extent than was true of French 
monopoly circles. This is the explanation for the persistent pressure 
exercised by the FRG to extend the membership of the EEC through 
the admission of Britain. 

In terms of internal politics, the change of political leadership 
in the FRG served further to weaken Bonn’s one-sided orientation 
towards Paris within Little Europe. Between 1963 and 1969 figures 
closely linked to the Anglo-Saxon business world (Erhard, Kiesinger) 
came to power. The trend was strengthened by the accession to gov¬ 
ernment at the end of the 1960s of the social-democrats, who had 
long co-operated closely with their British and Scandinavian coun¬ 
terparts in the Socialist International, and of the free democrats, 
who gave firm support to broadening the geographical framework 
of the EEC. Gradually ruling circles in West Germany adopted a 
policy of replacing the bilateral Franco-West German partnership 
by flexible manoeuvring between Paris and London. 

The interest of ruling'circles in France in the political unification 
of Western Europe was directly related to the effectiveness with which 
this could promote the solution of a number of specific problems. 
Three important objectives were of paramount importance here: l)the 
establishment of a counter-balance to the superior industrial potential 
of the West German monopolies and the confinement of their ability 
for diplomatic manoeuvre to the most rigid possible framework; 

2) the maintenance in one form or another of France’s position in its 
former colonial possessions, especially in the Mediterranean area and 
Tropical Africa, at the expense of collective neo-colonial measures; 

3) the quest for a sufficiently impressive basis of support for equal 
partnership with the United States. The instrument for achieving these 
aims could be a leading position in a Western European union. The 
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practical means of achieving them and, correspondingly, France’s 
approach to various aspects of Western Europe’s political unification 
were varied over a very wide range of permutations. 

During the first post-war years France regarded restoration of the 
traditional “entente cordiale” between France and Britain as the foun¬ 
dation of a union of West European countries.* * However, it soon be¬ 
came evident that Paris could not count upon London’s support either 
on the German problem or in connection with the structure of the fu¬ 
ture political union or in its colonial wars. While the parties in power 
during the years of the Fourth Republic (the socialists, radicals, 
Catholic Mouvement R6publicain Populaire, etc.) for the most part 
firmly supported the establishment of a supranational federation, 
ruling circles in Britain, both Conservative and Labour, upheld the 
inter-state principle of co-operation. 

The final division of Germany and the emergence of the FRG 
resulted in basic amendments of France’s position on the political 
unification of Western Europe. The Schuman Plan of 1950 marked 
a sharp change of direction in French diplomacy from the search 
for a preferential partnership with Britain to “privileged” co-opera¬ 
tion with the FRG within the framework of various Little Europe 
organisations (ECSC, the EEC, Euratom). For almost twenty years 
France’s policy was aimed at ensuring control over the FRG through 
the closest possible alignment with it. 

From the beginning of the 1950s to the end of the 1960s French 
ruling circles not only reconciled themselves to Britain’s absence from 
Little Europe but even resisted in every way its attempts to join 
the latter. This was dictated both by distrust of the “special relation¬ 
ship” between Britain and the United States and by France’s desire 
to remain the only country in the Six possessing the legal and military- 
political prerogatives of a great power (a permanent place on the 
UN Security Council, its stand in the peacetime normalisation of 
Germany and, later, its own nuclear weapons). France regarded its 
favourable military and political position as a necessary counter¬ 
balance to the economic might of ^e FRG, a vital trump-card in its 
bargaining with the latter and, in the long term, as a pledge of French 
leadership in Little Europe. 

The renewed dialogue between France and Britain at the end of 
the 1960s was prompted not only by common apprehensions in face 
of the economic mi^t of the FRG but also by the increased political 
room for manoeuvre given the latter by the new Ostpolitik of the 
Brandt-Schmidt cabinets. The normalisation of Franco-American re¬ 
lations, increased co-operation between France’s armed forces and 
NATO and, finally, the drawing closer of Anglo-French views con¬ 
cerning the organisational structure of a future political union were 
part of the same trend. 

With the return to power of de Gaulle in 1958 France rejected 
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supranational schemes and for a long time became a consistent sup¬ 
porter of an inter-state approach to the establishment of a political 
union among the countries of Western Europe. At the same time, 
French leaders zealously sought to ensure that political co-operation 
and, in particular, co-operation in foreign policy which was not sub¬ 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Treaty of Rome was conducted outside 
the institutions of the EEC. A certain softening in this position took 
place only at the end of the 1960s and the beginning of the 1970s, 
when Georges Pompidou proposed that the traditional hostility be¬ 
tween supporters of supranational and of inter-state solutions be over¬ 
come on the basis of a pragmatic approach providing for the gradual 
adding of a monetary and economic union as well as a political union 
to the customs union already existing within the framework of the 
EEC. France withdrew its former objections to granting the EEC its 
own budgetary resources and to extending the powers of control 
of the European parliamentary assembly over their disbursement. 
Subsequently, France, now under the presidency of Giscard d’Estaing, 
took the lead in proposing limitation of the range of questions requir¬ 
ing unanimity among the member-countries, comprehensive examina¬ 
tion of economic and political issues, direct elections to the European 
Parliament, etc. 

However, this by no means indicated that Paris had returned to 
the federalist models of the early 1950s. The irreconcilable hostility 
towards the sacrifice of national sovereignty shown by parties on 
both the left (the Communists) and the right (the Gaullists) of the 
political spectrum, the opposition of which had played a decisive 
role in wrecking the EDC plan in 1954, remains an internal limit¬ 
ing factor on the strengthening of federalist trends in France’s West 
European policy. We are, therefore, concerned here only with the 
search for compromise decisions which could, under the new inter¬ 
national political circumstances, link the partners, above all the FRG, 
as closely as possible, while at the same time preserving a definite area 
for manoeuvre for France, 

The problem of combining freedom of action with far-reaching 
obligations in relations within the Western European political union 
proved even more difficult and painful for the ruling circles of Brit¬ 
ain. The traditional aims of British diplomacy in Western Europe 
were, firstly, to prevent any power from seizing a position of pre¬ 
eminence on the continent and, secondly, to avoid participation 
in any continental union capable of weakening Britain’s links with 
its former overseas possessions. For a long time these goals were com¬ 
plementary; such a standpoint enabled Britain to play on the contra¬ 
dictions among the largest continental countries, supporting the side 
which, at any particular moment, was the weaker. 

The fundamental shift in the international balance of forces 
following World War 11 made the continuation of these tactics more 
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difficult. The victory of socialist revolutions in Eastern Europe, the 
disintegration of the British Empire and the increasing dependence 
of the British economy on the markets of Western Europe objectively 
forced Britain to move closer to the latter. However, the still important 
interests of British monopolies in the countries of the Commonwealth, 
on the one hand, and the “special relationship” with the United States 
within the framework of NATO and outside it (particularly in currency 
matters and in the field of nuclear armaments), on the other, placed 
rigid limits on such movement. The result was prolonged hesitation, 
shifts of direction and contradictory manoeuvres on the part of 
Britain’s ruling circles, which sought to avoid at any price the “agonis¬ 
ing choice” between the former role of a world power and the posi¬ 
tion of being no more than one West European country among others. 

For two decades Britain wavered between opposing approaches 
to Little Europe. During the 1950s it sought at first to dissolve the 
EEC in a broad, loosely-knit free trade zone, later opposing the Euro¬ 
pean Free Trade Association (EFTA) to the EEC. When it became 
evident that EFTA was far behind the EEC both economically and 
politically, Britain made a sharp change of course and on 9 August 
1961 officially applied for admission to the EEC. Negotiations, 
which extended over an entire decade, were difficult. France’s stub¬ 
born opposition formed the chief stumbling block. Twice, in 1963 
and 1967, General de Gaulle vetoed Britain’s entrance into the EEC. 

During the 1960s British diplomacy played three trump-cards in 
the hope of breaking down or bypassing this opposition: a) the sup¬ 
port of the United States, which, under President Kennedy, moved 
from giving preference to a supranational Little Europe towards 
efforts to fit this potential competitor into a broader Atlantic frame¬ 
work; b) the support of the FRG, where the replacement of Adenauer 
as chancellor by Erhard and later by Kiesinger meant that propo¬ 
nents of an “opening up” of the EEC to the outside world became 
predominant in ruling circles; c) the apprehensions of the Benelux 
countries and Italy in face of the threat of Franco-West German 
hegemony. 

Since the problems of the British economy, necessitating a pro¬ 
longed transitional period of adaptation to the rigid requirements 
of the Treaty of Rome, condemned London to conduct a dialogue 
with the EEC from a position of weakness, British ruling circles re¬ 
solved to open the doors of the Common Market with a “political 
key”: the Western European Union (WEU), which, it may be noted, 
became dormant during the 1960s. In 1961-1962 Edward Heath, 
then British minister of foreign affairs, publicly called at sessions 
of the WEU council for British participation in discussions of polit¬ 
ical co-operation even before negotiations on the terms of Britain’s 
entry into the EEC had been completed. A similar idea was advanced 
in 1967 by Pierre Harmel, the Belgian minister of foreign affairs. 
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who proposed the institution within the WEU framework of compul¬ 
sory co-ordination of the positions of the seven participating countries 
(the Six and Britain) in areas outside the competence of the Treaty of 
Rome: foreign policy, defence, technology and currency matters. 
Despite the support of the Benelux countries and Italy, both these 
proposals failed in face of determined opposition on the part of 
France, whose government demonstratively refused to send a repre¬ 
sentative to the session of the WEU council in London on 14 Februa¬ 
ry 1969.' 3 

The turning point came only after the resignation of General de 
Gaulle. His successor, Georges Pompidou, lifted the veto on Britain’s 
entry into the EEC, which was greatly advanced by the coming to 
power in 1970 of a British Conservative government led by Edward 
Heath, a convinced “European”. Heath adopted a policy of rap¬ 
prochement with France. In particular, he put forward a plan for 
Anglo-French co-operation in nuclear weapons and conceded Paris’ 
demands in the currency sphere; this enabled him to achieve the goal 
he had set himself. A similar approach by both sides to the structure 
a union among the countries of Western Europe would take, formed 
one of the foundations of Anglo-French rapprochement: both Lon¬ 
don and Paris now favoured the principle of inter-state co-operation. 
However, it became clear that there could be no question of a simple 
revival of the Anglo-French “entente cordiale”. Within the Nine 
Britain resumed, on the one hand, attempts to strengthen its “spe¬ 
cial relationship” with Washington and, on the other, its traditional 
practice of playing on the contradictions between Paris and Bonn. 

The FRG, France and Britain, the three largest states in the Com¬ 
munity, are undoubtedly playing a decisive role in the political forma¬ 
tion of the West European centre of power. During the post-war 
period the approaches of each of these states to the crucial problems 
of West European construction-the composition of the Commun¬ 
ity, the structure of its institutions and relations with the outside 
world—evolved substantially, as a rule in an unsynchronised way, 
giving rise to acute conflicts within the Paris-London-Bonn triangle. 
Consequently the configuration of this triangle and the distance be 
tween its vertices changed constantly. In general, evolution unques 
tionably proceeded from “the privileged co-operation of two sides” 
(at first I^ndon and Paris, later Paris and Bonn) to a triple “concert”, 
essentially exercising a kind of collective hegemony not only within 
the Nine but also in Western Europe as a whole. The functioning of 
such a “triumvirate” is directed at neutralising attempts by one of the 
three leading powers to gain a clear advantage at the expense of the 
two others, while simultaneously reducing the remaining countries 
to the role of non-speaking extras, “make-weights” in the political 
game of the “senior partners”. 

It is quite natural that the medium and smaller West European 
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states have always shown unconcealed wariness in face of this threat. 
One means of averting it was the institution of subregional co-opera¬ 
tion; the establishment, first of Benelux, and later of the Nordic 
Council in Scandinavia. The neutral states strove to play a definite 
role in the West European “concert”. However, as the framework of 
subregional groupings proved too narrow and their effectiveness quite 
low, the medium and smaller countries drawn into the integration 
process from the beginning of the 1950s sought to protect their in¬ 
terests by a complex game incorporating three basic components: 
preference for a federalist, supranational integration model; maximum 
expansion of Community membership; close co-ordination of West 
European integration with an “Atlantic” orientation.* Each of these 
components contained definite opportunities for the medium and 
smaller countries. Within the framework of supranational institutions 
they could rely on joint efforts to limit the hegemonistic impulses 
of the large states; an increase in the number of participants in Little 
Europe extended their opportunities for manoeuvring in relation 
to the leading powers of the Community; “Atlanticism” established 
an impressive counter-balance to the latter in the shape of the United 
States. 

However, in practice these components were difficult to combine 
and, often, even proved to be mutually exclusive. The greater the 
membership of the Community, the more difficult it became to re¬ 
duce the interests of its participants to a common denominator and, 
consequently, to increase the prerogatives of its central bodies. The 
unqualified “Atlanticism” of ruling circles in the smaller countries 
reduced their importance, already modest, in the policies of world 
imperialism, prompting the United States to deal directly with France, 
Britain or the ERG on the most important issues and to regard 
“junior” participants in the Community as no more than auxiliary 
instruments of its policies in Western Europe. The profoundly contra¬ 
dictory character of the standpoints taken by Italy and the Benelux 
countries, which simultaneously strove for a federalist path in de¬ 
veloping the Community and for the inclusion in it of Britain, a firm 
opponent of federalist models of any kind, as a counter-balance to 
the Paris-Bonn axis, was especially striking. 

Moreover, the medium and smaller participating countries of the 
Community by no means always acted in a united front in relations 
with their leading partners. Each of them, having its own specific 
interests, often orientated itself not only towards the United States 
but also towards one or other of the vertices of the Paris-London- 
Bonn triangle to which it was closer on a particular issue. For their 
part, each of the “triangle” powers often sought to act as the patron 
of the medium and smaller countries, hoping to enlist their support 


• These components are not characteristic of the Scandinavian countries. 
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within the Community. 

At the same time, it would be incorrect to underrate the role 
of the medium and smaller countries in the political formation of 
the West European centre of power. These states often functioned as 
intermediaries in disputes between Paris, London and Bonn. State 
figures from Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg periodic¬ 
ally occupy leading posts in integrated organisations and have exercised 
a perceptible influence on the elaboration of general policy. 


3. Basic Stages in the Creation of Machinery 

for Political Co-operation from the 1940s to the Early 1960s 

Conflicts between the interests of the states of Western Europe 
and the unceasing struggle between centripetal and centrifugal trends 
in the integration process explain why the creation of machinery for 
adopting joint political decisions, a process which began at the end 
of the 1940s and was far from complete three decades later, expe¬ 
rienced numerous failures, crises and reversals. Abstract principles 
and practical forms constantly broke down and were reshaped, while 
elaborated projects were shelved. 

However, every stage in the struggle over the political union of 
Western Europe left its mark. The result has, ultimately, been the es¬ 
tablishment of international institutions of various kinds able, despite 
their greatly differing effectiveness, to serve as an organisational basis 
for further efforts. The process of creating machinery for adopting 
joint political decisions may be divided into several successive stages. 

The first stage (1947-1950) was characterised by paraUel utilisa¬ 
tion of two different methods of uniting the states of Western Europe. 
The first method consisted in the establishment from above, at 
governmental level, of a comparatively narrow military-political 
grouping, the core of which would be the union of Britain and France, 
then the two major West European states. This trend culminated with 
the signing in March 1947 of an Anglo-French treaty of union (the 
Dunkirk Treaty) and in March 1948 of a treaty on mutual assistance 
and collective defence among Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg (the Brussels Treaty). The Western European Union 
established on the basis of the latter was to have, in peace time, several 
permanent institutions. The second method consisted in mobilising 
public opinion on the level of parliaments, bourgeois and reformist 
parties, trade unions and the church with the object of incorporating 
the Brussels Treaty into a broader organisation. This was the aim 
which the organisers of the Congress of the Hague (May 8-10, 1948) 
set themselves. The appeal to Europeans adopted by the Congress 
served as the basis for practical elaboration of the Council of Europe. 

The genuine effectiveness of both political organisations of West 
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European countries proved extremely limited, not least because of 
the struggle between Britain and France for leadership. The meagre 
outcome of these first steps in political unification of the West Euro¬ 
pean countries was the result of the general situation that had 
emerged at the end of the 1940s in Europe and the world, in terms of 
which the “European movement” became no more than an auxiliary 
instrument in the global anti-communist strategy of US imperialism. 

Nevertheless, it would be incorrect to underrate the results of 
the first stage in “West European construction”. For all the ineffec¬ 
tiveness of the debates in Strasbourg, the Council of Europe still 
retains its role as a place for permanent contact among the main 
bourgeois and reformist political parties, a platform for their propa¬ 
ganda, a forum for discussion and a political laboratory, a material 
base for the activities of the parliamentary wings of other, more 
effective integrated groupings and, finally, as a driving-belt between 
these groupings and the other states of Western Europe, in partic¬ 
ular the neutral states. 

The second stage (1950-1955) was marked by a partial review of 
the methods used to establish a political union among the countries 
of Western Europe, brought about not least by the gradual restoration 
of West Germany’s international political position. The inter-state 
organisational structure of the Brussels Treaty and the Council of 
Europe was replaced by the much more closely integrated machinery 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, within the framework 
of which a supranational executive body appeared for the first time. 
However, this change was far less radical than it seemed. Inter-state 
elements (a council of ministers) were retained in the machinery of 
the ECSC alongside supranational elements (a supreme body, a par¬ 
liamentary assembly, a court). The attempt to establish a European 
Defence Community and a European Political Community on a 
supranational basis failed. The indecisive nature of the turn towards 
predominantly supranational solutions in “European construction” 
at the beginning of the 1950s stemmed from the clear inadequacy of 
such solutions to the objective realities of Western Europe and ulti¬ 
mately doomed these solutions to failure. 

The collapse of the EDC and EPC plans brought a new organisation 
into being in 1954. This was the Western European Union (WEU), 
the members of which were Britain, France, the FRG, Italy, Bel¬ 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. Structurally, the WEU is 
composed of a council of foreign ministers, a permanent council of 
ambassadors from member-countries which meets in London between 
sessions of the council of foreign ministers and an agency based in 
Fontainebleau to supervise limitation of the FRG’s military potential. 
Although the WEU played an extremely secondary role in international 
affairs during the next two decades, it nevertheless established a 
reserve institutional structure for co-ordinating the political positions 
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of participating countries which was to be used more than once in the 
future. 

The third stage (1955-1963) was marked by more active develop¬ 
ment of the economic aspects of West European integration as com¬ 
pared to political aspects and, at the same time, by an organisational 
split between them. This period was characterised by a certain weaken¬ 
ing in the supranational trend. In June 1955 a conference of the for¬ 
eign ministers of Little Europe in Messina, Italy, charged a committee 
of experts headed by Paul Herui Spaak to prepare the texts of trea¬ 
ties on the establishment of the European Economic Community 
(EEC) and the European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). The 
treaties were signed in Rome on 25 March 1957. 

The EEC and Euratom followed a common pattern and were close 
in structure to the ECSC. They comprised a council made up of minis¬ 
terial-level government representatives, a commission of members nom¬ 
inated by these governments but formally independent of them, 
an assembly of representatives of the parliaments of member-coun¬ 
tries, an economic and social committee and a court of justice. The 
three latter bodies were from the outset common to all three inte¬ 
grated communities.* 

The existence in the political structure of the Community of two 
executive bodies-the Council of Ministers and the Commission of 
the EC-functioning under different rules and having different memb¬ 
erships made a struggle between them for the dominant role inevitable. 
Although the Treaty of Rome establishing the EEC and Euratom 
markedly increased the importance of the inter-state Council by 
comparison with the Paris Treaty which established the ECSC, in 
practice the Common Market Commission, the first chairman of 
which was former Bonn state-secretary Walter Hallstein, nevertheless 
proved the most dynamic element in the machinery of the Six during 
the late 1950s and early 1960s. 

The vigorous activity of the Commission of the EC under the 
leadership of Hallstein, a convinced federalist, soon aroused growing 
wariness in Paris, which was succeeded by open hostility. Ruling 
circles in France, where de Gaulle had now come to power, decided to 
stifle further development of the Community along supranational 
lines at any price. With this object French diplomacy adopted the 
policy of establishing a military-political organisation outside and 
above the institutions of the Common Market, which was not only 

* On 8 April 1965 a treaty was signed establishing, in addition, common 
executive bodies-a Council and a Commission; this meant in effect the absorp¬ 
tion of the machinery of branch organisations (ECSC and Euratom) by that of 
® J^nsral economic organisation-the EEC. The treaty came into force on 1 July 
’°°7. Thus the method of integration branch by branch, put forward in the 
Schuman Plan, was finally replaced by a global approach, embracing the econ¬ 
omy of the member-countries as a whole. 
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to block federalist trends in the EEC but also to reduce Western 
Europe’s dependence on the United States in NATO. 

On 23 November 1959 the EEC Council of Ministers adopted a 
French initiative to meet every three months at foreign-minister 
level for consultations on “the political consequences of the activi¬ 
ties of the Eufopean communities and other international issues”.^** 
However, the qualification was made at the insistence of the Dutch 
representative that these consultations should not harm the activities 
of NATO or the WEU. Later de Gaulle decided to go further and 
declared France’s intention of establishing a political, economic and 
cultural grouping in Western Europe on confederal lines. Explaining 
his position more fully at a press conference in September of the 
same year, the French president stressed that such a grouping should 
be built “not on dreams but on the realities which are national states. 
Any attempt to evade their sovereign rights or transfer them to supra¬ 
national organisations will doom the unification of Western Europe 
to inevitable collapse. Such bodies have a definite technical value, 
but they do not and cannot have political authority or effective¬ 
ness’’.** 

Two summit conferences of the Six held in Paris and Bonn in Feb¬ 
ruary and July 1961, discussed the French initiative and adopted 
a communique known as the Bonn Declaration, which stated the 
determination of the participating countries “to give formal expres¬ 
sion to their intention to achieve political union, already indirectly 
contained in the treaties establishing the European communities”.** 
A commission chaired by the French representative Christian Fouchet 
was charged with drawing up concrete proposals and the draft submit¬ 
ted by this commission in November 1961 served as the basis for 
further discussion. 

The first version of the Fouchet Plan provided for the establish¬ 
ment of a union based on “respect for the specific qualities of peoples 
and the member-countries and equality of rights and obligations”. 
Its proclaimed objectives were the elaboration of a unified external 
policy on subjects of common interest, strengthened security for each 
participant by means of the implementation of a joint defence policy, 
co-operation in science and culture, etc.*”* 

A pivotal position in the union’s structure was allocated to the 
Council, which was to meet in the capital of its choice at least once 
every four months at head of state or government level and at foreign- 
minister level in the intervals between sessions. Provision was also 
made for special sessions. Decisions had to be unanimous and states 
were not bound by decisions taken in the absence of their represen¬ 
tatives. The budget of the union, which was to be financed by contri¬ 
butions from member-countries, had to be ratified by the Council. 
The other executive body, the European Political Commission in Paris, 
was to be made up of senior diplomats of the Six with essential per- 
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manent machinery; its exclusively technical role in carrying out the 
instructions of the Council would have sharply reduced the political 
function of the commissions of the integrated economic communities. 
Finally, the parliamentary assembly, which was to be identical with 
the assemblies of the integrated economic communities, was also given 
markedly fewer supervisory rights than provided for by the Paris 
and Rome Treaties. Its prerogatives were restricted under the Fouchet 
Plan to the submission of oral and written inquiries to the Council 
and the adoption of purely optional recommendations. The plan, 
therefore, marked a fundamental departure from the federaUst con¬ 
ceptions underlying the EPU at the beginning of the 1950s. 

The French plan drew sharp criticism from a number of countries 
in the Six, in particular the Netherlands and Belgium. In their counter¬ 
proposals they insisted upon revision of the plan in three important 
directions: l)a guarantee of the inviolability of supranational ele¬ 
ments in the existing communities and the introduction of these 
elements into the structure of the projected union (through the es¬ 
tablishment of a secretariat independent of governments, extension 
of the rights of the parliamentary assembly, in particular budgetary 
rights, elections to the assembly by universal ballot and the adoption 
of majority decisions of the Council); 2) military issues to be reserved 
for NATO and the WEU; 3) immediate participation by Britain, which 
had by then applied for admission to the EEC, in taUcs on establish¬ 
ing a political union even before settlement of the conditions of the 
former’s membership of the Common Market. 

However, France hardened its position still further. The second 
version of the Fouchet Plan, submitted to members of the commis¬ 
sion of experts in January 1962, excluded even the indirect refer¬ 
ences to NATO in military contexts that were to be found in the first 
version while bringing the economy directly into the political union’s 
sphere of competence, thus jeopardising the existing integrated 
communities. In reply, the Netherlands, Belgium and later Italy 
declared their refusal to continue talks on the basis of the new version 
of the French plan or to sign any treaty of political union before 
Britain joined the EEC. 

The collapse of the Fouchet Plan prompted ruling circles in France 
to look for indirect ways of implementing it on a bilateral basis with 
West Germany. In January 1963 a Franco-West German treaty of 
co-operation was signed (the Elysee Treaty)."" This document, Jean- 
Claude Masclet admitted, was intended “to entice the other Com¬ 
munity partners’’.'® However, French hopes were not realised. 
The Elysee Treaty only strengthened the apprehensions of the medium 


* For greater detail, see: H. A. MaH(|>pen. ’TlapHac-EoHH. <I>paHKO-3anaaHO- 
repMancKHe oTHOiueHHa bo BHeuiHeA iK>;iHTHKe IIjiTofl PecnySnHKH 1958- 
1968”, Moscow, 1970. 
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and smaller states concerning Franco-West-German hegemony in 
Little Europe. 

The Elysee Treaty, having failed to inspire a fresh beginning in the 
process of establishing a political union of the Six, was unable even 
to achieve its direct aim of consolidating “privileged relations” be¬ 
tween Paris and Bonn. As early as May 1963 the West German Bundes¬ 
tag unilaterally added a preamble to the text of the treaty emphasis¬ 
ing, in particular. West Germany’s continued adherence to the prin¬ 
ciple of military integration within the NATO framework which had 
been rejected by France. The succession to the federal chancellorship 
of Ludwig Erhard following the resignation of Konrad Adenauer 
increased strains in Franco-West-German relations over the entire 
range of international issues concerning which the two sides were 
under an obligation constantly to co-ordinate their positions. Never¬ 
theless, the Elysee Treaty, together with the Council of Europe and 
the Western European Union, formed a component in the system of 
political co-operation of which the Fouchet Plan formed the pro¬ 
totype. 


4. The Development of Political Integration During the Late 1960s 
and 1970s; Results and Prospects 

Between 1963 and 1969 political co-operation among the group 
of West European countries was, on the institutional level, somewhat 
hampered. This was largely associated with the acute struggle inside 
the Six over the functioning of the EEC machinery and the Commu¬ 
nity’s relations with the outside world; however, co-operation by 
no means came to a complete halt. In accordance with the Treaty of 
Rome, the transitional period lasted 12 years (from 1 January 1958 
to 31 December 1969), during which a Customs Union was estab¬ 
lished among the EEC member-countries (in three stages of four years 
each) and a common agricultural policy was to be elaborated. 

The real danger arose that from 1 January 1966, i.e. the beginning 
of the third stage of the transitional period, France would lose a 
powerful instrument for bringing pressure to bear on its partners 
in the form of the rule of unanimity in the Council of Ministers and 
would be in the minority when such important issues for France as, 
in particular, the establishment of a common agricultural market were 
decided. 

Following lengthy off-stage negotiations, a compromise was achieved 
in Luxemburg in January 1966: in the event of contentious issues 
subject to the majority decision of the Council and affecting “extreme¬ 
ly important subjects” for one or several member-states arising, all 
members of the Council would try to reach agreement “within a 
reasonable period”, taking into account both their mutual interests 
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and the interests of the Community as a whole. 

Thus France achieved its goal: the effective right of veto over deci¬ 
sions taken in the Council of Ministers on all, from their point of view, 
vitally important questions was reserved to states. The powers of the 
Commission were substantially curtailed and the supranational trend 
in the functioning of the Community’s machinery was arrested. The 
EEC’s political effectiveness was markedly reduced, a process furthered 
by the profound differences among Common Market participants over 
fundamental issues concerning relations with the outside world—the 
United States, Britain, NATO, the socialist countries and the develop¬ 
ing countries. For the same reason, the numerous initiatives taken be¬ 
tween 1964 and 1969 to re-activate the process of co-ordinating the 
policies of the countries of Little Europe, blocked since the collapse 
of the Fouchet Plan, were unsuccessful. 

A turning point was reached only in 1969, when the transitional 
period for establishing the EEC expired. It had become clear by that 
time that shifts in the balance of forces both on a global scale and 
within the Community were making a broadening of its geographical 
framework necessary in order to increase the role of Western Europe 
in the world and balance the overwhelming potential of the FRG in 
the EEC. At the same time, extension of the process of integration 
to new spheres of the economy (currency, the tax system, technology, 
etc.) directly affecting the internal policy of EEC member-countries 
became an increasingly burning issue. Finally, elaboration of a com¬ 
mon agricultural policy for the Community required definite legal 
and financial guarantees. This presupposed both consolidation of 
existing EEC institutions and the creation of new decision-making 
machinery. 

At the Hague summit meeting of the Six called in December 
1969, at the initiative of France, President Pompidou formulated 
a programme for “completing, deepening and extending” the Com¬ 
munity. This provided for elaboration of a final version of the system 
of financing the common agricultural policy, preparations for transi¬ 
tion from a customs union to a monetary and economic union and 
the opening of talks with Britain and other candidate countries on 
the terms of their membership of the EEC as well as for renewed 
efforts in foreign policy co-operation. The Hague meeting gave basic 
approval to the French programme and instructed foreign ministers 
to present their recommendations before the end of July 1970.* ® 

A report was accordingly prepared by a committee of experts 
under the chairmanship of Etienne Davignon, director of the political 
department of Belgium’s ministry of foreign affairs, and adopted by 
the six ministers in Luxemburg in October 1970. Tliis document laid 
the basis for a framework of co-operation in fore^n policy. It stressed 
that the establishment of (a united) Europe should proceed gradually, 
by the improvement of mutual understanding on fundamental issues 
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of international policy, reciprocal exchanges of information, regular 
consultations, co-ordination of points of view and, when possible and 
desirable, the implementation of joint actions.^® Meetings of foreign 
ministers at least once every six months were to provide a forum for 
such consultations; these meetings could be held at head of state or 
government level for discussion of vital subjects. Extraordinary meet¬ 
ings were provided for in the event of emergency circumstances. 

Ministerial meetings were to be prepared by a Political Committee 
(the Davignon Committee) composed of the directors of the polit¬ 
ical departments of participating countries’ ministries of foreign 
affairs. The committee was to meet at least four times a year or more 
frequently at the request of the chairman or one of the ministers. 
The functions of the Political Committee also included gathering in¬ 
formation and preparing reports on various issues; to this end the es¬ 
tablishment of specialised working groups was envisaged. Candidates 
for membership of the EEC were immediately involved in the machine¬ 
ry of political consultations by means of extended conferences of 
foreign ministers (after meetings of the ministers of the Six). 

The next landmark in the establishment of a system of political 
co-operation was the first conference attended by nine rather than 
six heads of state or government in Paris, convened in October 1972 
at the initiative of France. This approved a timetable for the Commu¬ 
nity’s transition by 1980 from a customs union to a monetary and 
economic and political union, resolved that foreign ministers should 
meet for political consultations four times a year rather than twice 
and instructed them to present a new report on improving methods 
of co-operation in foreign policy before the end of June 1973. 

The second report prepared by the PoUtical Committee and ap¬ 
proved by ministers at Copenhagen in July 1973 was more detailed 
and concrete than the first. After stating that “European collegiality 
is becoming one of the lines of force in international policy”, the 
authors emphasised: “(Western) Europe should take its place in 
world affairs as a separate unit, particularly with regard to talks in¬ 
tended to have a definitive influence on the world balance and the 
future of the European Community ... Under these circumstances it 
is essential that co-operation among the nine states in foreign policy 
should enable (Western) Europe to make its own contribution to en¬ 
suring a world balance in the spirit of the decisions of the Paris 
conference.”^ * 

The following forms of exchanging information and co-ordinating 
measures in foreign policy were proposed to this end: 1) meetings 
of foreign ministers (at least four times a year); 2) sessions of the 
Political Committee to prepare these meetings and implement instruc¬ 
tions; 3) the formation in each of the nine ministries of foreign 
affairs of a “correspondent group”, the purpose of which would be 
to follow the course of political co-operation, study its organisational 
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forms and general issues and assist the Political Committee in prepar¬ 
ing ministerial sessions; 4) the creation of temporary working groups 
on particular current issues; 5) the establishment of a group of expert 
officials to elaborate medium- and long-term policies; 5) regular con¬ 
tacts between ambassadors of the Nine and the ministry of foreign 
affairs of the Community member to whose capital they are accredit¬ 
ed, in particular the member exercising the functions of chairman 
in the EEC at a given time; 7) exchanges of information among ambas¬ 
sadors of the Nine in third countries between themselves and with the 
Political Committee on important events (state visits, etc.); 8) periodic 
consultations among permanent representatives of the Nine at major 
international organisations on the basis of appropriate instructions 
with the aim of elaborating common positions on vital issues under 
discussion. 

Nevertheless, the key problem of mutual relations between the 
new institution of political co-operation and the EEC institutions 
was still not finally resolved. The reports of the Davignon Committee 
envisaged merely the possibility of a representative of the Commission 
of the EC participating in conferences held within the framework of 
political co-operation when the subjects discussed affected the com¬ 
petence of the EEC. In addition, the chairman of the Council reported 
periodically on the course of political co-operation to the parliamen¬ 
tary assembly, the political commission of which held a joint session 
with the nine foreign ministers every six months. In all other cases, 
the area of competence of the institutions established by the Treaty 
of Rome and that of the institution of political co-operation con¬ 
tinued to be rigidly demarcated. In contrast to the Fouchet Plan or 
the Elysee Treaty, defence, culture and education were excluded from 
the sphere of political consultations. The gap between the economic 
and political aspects of integration, both in rates of development and 
forms of organisation, was ultimately determined by the traditional 
conflict between the supranational and inter-state approaches to West 
European construction (the former was partially present in the EEC, 
while the latter wholly determined methods of co-operation in foreign 
policy). The political aspect of integration clearly lagged behind the 
economic aspect of this process. 

From 1973 onwards the position began to change. The deepening 
process of detente affected the faith of NATO participants in the re¬ 
liability of Washington’s undertakings as an ally and the effectiveness 
of its leadership. At the same time US pressure on its West European 
allies over the entire range of contentious issues dividing them increas¬ 
ed. Finally, a new balance of forces between the West and the develop¬ 
ing countries which export oil and other raw materials emerged 
following the October 1973 war in the Middle East. All these develop¬ 
ments demanded urgent measures by the countries of Western Europe 
to co-ordinate their foreign policies. 
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The expansion of the EEC’s membership and the 1974-1975 
economic crisis retarded the process of standardising the economic 
structures of the Community’s member-countries and even resulted 
in a reversal of course on some issues (the introduction of floating 
rates of exchange by Italy, Britain, Ireland and France, attempts to 
undermine the EEC’s common agricultural policy, etc.). In conse¬ 
quence, the timetable for stage-by-stage transition of EEC partici¬ 
pants from a customs union to a monetary and economic union and 
the establishment by 1980 of a European Political Union on the basis 
of this has broken down. 

Under these circumstances ruling circles in a number of countries 
of the Nine attempted to push ahead the political aspect of integra¬ 
tion, aiming to overcome internal contradictions in the EEC by the 
agreement of a common platform in face of the outside world. This 
presupposed gradual standardisation of the political institutions of 
the Nine. The FRG’s minister of foreign affairs Hans-Dietrich Gen- 
scher formulated the task of the moment as follows: “Division of 
(Western) Europe’s external relations between the external political 
and external economic spheres of the EEC is, in essence, unnatural. 
Overcoming this split ... is a highly important objective. It must be 
achieved pragmatically, step by step.’’^^ 

The first move in this direction was the declaration adopted at 
a conference of heads of state and government of the Nine at Copen¬ 
hagen in December 1973. The declaration analysed the necessity for 
“(Western) Europe to unite and speak increasingly often with one 
voice, if it wants to make itself heard and to play a worthy role in the 
world’’.^^ This referred to the general principles of relations between 
the Nine and the United States, the socialist and the developing 
countries. The heads of state and government decided to meet more 
frequently, particularly at moments of crisis. 

Although subsequent events gave rise to definite scepticism con¬ 
cerning these solemn promises, improvement of the machinery of 
political co-operation and ever closer co-ordination between this 
machinery and the activities of the EEC continued. Another impor¬ 
tant step was taken at the initiative of France during the Paris summit 
conference of the Nine in December 1974, the final communique of 
which gave greatest prominence to political issues. Acknowledging the 
necessity for a “global approach” to the internal and external prob¬ 
lems facing the Nine, its leaders adopted a resolution to constitute 
summit conferences as a new institution—the Council of the European 
Communities.* The competence of the Council, which became the 
supreme political body of the Nine, embraced both spheres of co¬ 
operation among the partners—economic and political. As a result. 


* This body, sometimes known as the European Council, should not be con¬ 
fused with the Council of Ehrope in Strasbourg. 
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political co-operation was raised to a higher level, while in organisa¬ 
tional terms a step was taken on the road towards unifying the institu¬ 
tional system of the Nine. The high political status of the Council of 
the European Communities was confirmed by a decision to limit the 
right of veto enjoyed by national states in favour of the Council. This 
meant, too, that France had retreated from its former unyielding 
position and agreed with the principle of deciding certain questions by 
majority vote. 

Extension of the powers exercised by the chairman of the Council 
of the European Communities, the Commission of the EC and the 
Committee of Permanent Representatives of the Nine in the EEC was 
also provided for. An understanding in principle was achieved on 
holding direct, universal elections to the European Parliament as 
envisaged in the Treaty of Rome, with the aim of giving this insti¬ 
tution appropriate political standing. 

The problem of direct European elections gave rise to sharp polit¬ 
ical debate in the Nine on both the national and the inter-state 
level. The principal, although undeclared, object of debate was the fu¬ 
ture competence of the European Parliament-one of the central 
issues in the future development of the Community’s political system: 
the problem of the correlation of national and inter-state elements in 
this system. 

Supporters of European elections referred to the necessity for 
creating “a democratic counter-balance” to the Council of the Euro¬ 
pean Communities, which would form the embryo and prototype 
of future confederal governmental power, and for ensuring parliamen¬ 
tary control over Community institutions and involving broader 
masses in “European construction”. Not the least importance in this 
was attached to blocking the steadily growing influence of progressive 
forces in a number of West European states, particularly France and 
Italy. From as early as the end of the 1940s the “European idea” 
served as a platform for co-operation between social-reformist, bour¬ 
geois-liberal and clerical-conservative parties. On the threshold of 
European elections these political parties joined ranks at international 
level. The Social-Democrats established a special organisation within 
the framework of the Socialist International made up of sister-parties 
from EEC countries as early as 1974. In February 1976 their example 
was followed by the European Union of Christian Democrats, which 
declared the formation of the European People’s Party, and in March 
the liberals followed suit, founding the Federation of Liberal Parties 
of the European Community.^** 

Compromise among the partners was achieved with great difficulty 
in September 1976. The levels of representation established consolidat¬ 
ed the superiority of the major states; the FRG, France, Italy and 
Britain each received 81 seats, the Netherlands received 25, Bel¬ 
gium—24, Denmark—16, Ireland-15 and Luxemburg—6. The term of 
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office for deputies was fixed at 5 years. Deputies were permitted to 
hold European and national seats simultaneously. Members of Com¬ 
munity governments or commissions, the Community Court of Jus¬ 
tice or consultative committees, members of the board of the Euro¬ 
pean Investment Bank and officials of the Community administra¬ 
tive machinery were not eligible for election. Until the adoption of 
common electoral legislation the electoral laws of individual states 
operated.^® 

This was subject to ratification by the national parliaments of the 
Nine, as a result of which serious difficulties again arose in implement¬ 
ing the decision adopted.^® Because of the disposition of forces on 
this issue in the House of Commons, Britain agreed only conditionally 
to the date for holding the first direct elections. In France the draft 
law on holding the elections gave rise to acute political discussion 
and was adopted only after the introduction of a number of amend¬ 
ments intended to ensure the sovereign rights of France’s National 
Assembly. 

The first direct elections to the European Parliament were held 
in the nine Community member-countries between June 7 and June 
10, 1979. Votes were cast by an average of approximately 60 per cent 
of the electorate. Of the 410 seats in the newly elected European Par¬ 
liament, 170 were won by Christian Democratic or Conservative depu¬ 
ties, 111 by Social-Democratic or SociaUst deputies and 44 by Com¬ 
munist deputies. The newspaper Le Monde wrote of the results: 
“The centre-right will dominate in the European Parliament’’.^ ^ 
The disposition of party-pohtical forces in Parliament, given the het¬ 
erogeneous character of the centrist majority and assuming the 
maintenance by the Socialists of their position as one of the leading 
groups, leaves the way open for the SociaUsts and Communists to 
exercise a definite influence on the policy of the European Parliament 
through joint actions. 

Thus the leaders of the Community are adhering to the course 
adopted in the early 1970s of pushing ahead the political aspect 
of integration. The leading trend in this, both at the contemporary 
stage and in the foreseeable future, evidently remains the trend 
towards inter-state co-operation. However, the supranational element 
in the Community’s political system is also reveaUng a trend towards 
strengthening through the implementation of appropriate opportuni¬ 
ties of the Treaty of Rome (direct elections to the European Parlia¬ 
ment). 

At present the Nine are far from invariably successful in speaking 
with “one voice” at international forums, while on occasion jointly 
elaborated directives are infringed. However, the Community has 
been able to take a co-ordinated line or at least to declare a common 
position in a number of cases: for example, during the Arab-Israeli 
war of October 1973, in the Euro-Arab dialogue, on the conflict be- 
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tween Greece and Turkey over Cyprus, on the situation in Portugal in 
1975, on the procedure for consultations with the United States, 
on relations with Japan, etc. This was also true of the Community at 
the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe and the 
Belgrade Conference. 

Throughout the post-war period, therefore, centripetal tendencies 
in the political sphere have nevertheless prevailed ultimately over 
centrifugal tendencies in the formation of the West European centre 
of power. Despite inter-imperialist contradictions, which are con¬ 
stantly placing existing gains in question, ruling circles in the Nine 
have achieved consensus on a definite range of issues, including both 
internal problems of the political formation of the centre (compo¬ 
sition, structure, decision-making machinery) and external manifesta¬ 
tions of this (relations with the socialist and developing countries, 
the United States and Japan). At the basis of this consensus lie not 
only the objective processes of internationalisation of production and 
exchange under the conditions of the scientific and technological 
revolution of the late 20th century, but also the fundamental class 
interests of the monopoly bourgeoisie of Western Europe, which 
is facing an increasingly strong challenge on a global scale from the 
world revolutionary process and rival centres of imperialism. 







CHAPTER IX THE MILITARY-POLITICAL ASPECT 
OF MUTUAL RELATIONS AMONG 
THE WEST EUROPEAN STATES 


In the situation of post-war Europe, where there existed two 
opposing systems, socialist and capitalist, unique relations of inter¬ 
dependence in the military sphere emerged among the countries of 
the North Atlantic bloc. These relations are characterised by the 
dependence of West European states on the United States, above all 
in respect to nuclear weapons. In connection with this, centripetal 
tendencies in relations between Western Europe and the United States 
were far more strongly felt in the military sphere than in the econom¬ 
ic or political spheres. The persistent disparity between the predomi¬ 
nantly continental character of economic and political links among 
the states of capitalist Europe and the predominantly Atlantic char¬ 
acter of their military links explains the feebleness with which West 
European integration has proceeded in the military sphere by compar¬ 
ison with the economic or political spheres. This does not mean that 
military-political links between the countries of the West European 
region are absent; the emergence of a West European system of mili¬ 
tary interconnections represents a new phenomenon in the evolu¬ 
tion of post-war inter-imperialist relations. 

The formation of this system is inseparably linked to the evolu¬ 
tion of the Atlantic system headed by the United States, especially 
since at the present stage the separate system of capitalist Europe is 
taking shape, as it were, in the bowels of NATO. However, the two 
systems have their own patterns of development, since the sources of 
the impulses operating in each of them by no means completely coin¬ 
cide. In this context the evolution of niilitary-political interconnec¬ 
tions in the West European centre of power, the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of these interconnections, their limits and the prospects for 
their development form, in a way, an indicator of the interaction 
between the processes of detente and integration in the military sphere. 


1. The Motive Forces of Military-Political Relations in 
the West European Centre 

The contradiction between capitalism and socialism is the prin¬ 
cipal motive force underlying the formation and development of both 
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the West European and the Atlantic systems of military-political links. 
The prospects for the evolution of both systems are primarily bound 
up with the evolution of relations between the socialist and the cap- 
itaUst states, as well as with a change in the policy of the imperialist 
powers concerning the correlation between the two opposing tenden¬ 
cies towards military confrontation, on the one hand, and detente, 
on the other. The impact of this contradiction determines the predom¬ 
inance in the military policies of the West European powers of the 
Atlantic over the European tendency; the United States still rep¬ 
resents for these powers the indispensable mihtary counter-balance 
to the forces of socialism and, above all, the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, the effects of the law of capitalism’s uneven 
development, in particular the contradictions between the three 
centres of power, as well as the result of factors lying at the basis of 
West European integration and changes in the balance and disposi¬ 
tion of political forces in Western Europe are especially manifested 
in the distinctive features of relations between France and Greece, on 
the one hand, and NATO, on the other, in strengthening co-operation 
between the military corporations of capitalist Europe, the emergence 
and consolidation of the Eurogroup and the advancing at state level 
of various far-reaching plans for military cooperation. It is these 
factors above all which give rise to the opposing Atlantic and Euro¬ 
centric tendencies in the military policies of the capitalist European 
states. Of course, the uneven development of capitalism also causes 
acute contradictions in the military sphere within the West European 
centre itself. Uneven development predetermines, too, the general 
desire of all leading states in the West European region to bring, in 
one way or another, their military relations with the United States 
into line with today’s changed balance of economic and political 
forces between the West European and US centres. 

The presence of US armed forces in Europe and the maintenance 
of US military “obligations” to its West European NATO partners 
have always held a firm place in the foreign policy strategy of West 
European powers. At the same time, the policies of each of these 
powers are directed to varying degrees towards affirming more equal 
relations with the United States in the Atlantic system of military 
interrelationship. 

In this respect the dual role of NATO’s Eurogroup in the policy 
of West European states is indicative. On the one hand, the group is 
intended to strengthen the alliance with the United States by ensuring 
an increase in the collective material and financial contribution to 
NATO by its West European members. On the other hand, the Euro- 
group is an instrument for co-ordinating the efforts of the West 
European states to extend West European military-industrial co-opera¬ 
tion (and, in particular, the standardisation of weapons) primarily 
within the framework of Western Europe and not on the scale of 
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NATO as a whole. 

West European integration is playing an important role in the 
dynamics of development of military interconnections among the 
states of capitalist Europe. The profound changes in the productive 
forces which for decades have been pushing West European state- 
monopoly capitalism in the direction of economic integration have 
always had a perceptible influence on military policy. At the same 
time, a quintessential difference has existed between the situation that 
emerged in the military-industrial sphere and that which took shape 
in the military-political sphere. 

While links between integration and the military-political inter¬ 
relationships of the West European states were indirect in character, 
weapons production was one of the branches of West European 
industry where integration advanced more rapidly than anywhere else. 

The internal political factor has played an important and, in recent 
years, perhaps, a constantly expanding role in the general complex of 
motive forces examined here. Experience shows that the military- 
political policies of individual West European states vary perceptibly 
in conformity with changes in the balance of political and class forces 
in a particular country. On one level these changes influence the cor¬ 
relation of Eurocentric and Atlantic tendencies in military policy; 
on another, more profound level, they influence the proportion of the 
military component in foreign policy. 

It may be said in connection with the first level, to simplify the 
picture slightly, that the Gaullists in France, the British Conservatives 
and the CDU/CSU in the ERG are foremost in efforts to push ahead 
the development of a separate West European system of military inter¬ 
connections, while the trend towards Atlanticism in military policy 
is manifested most strongly in the programmes of the leaderships 
of such centrist and reformist parties as the British Labour Party and 
the West German Social-Democrats. With regard to the more profound 
level, it may be stated that, under the conditions of the bourgeois- 
democratic system, the leaders of ruling parties of all trends are forced 
in defining their military-political policies to reckon with the mood of 
the masses, for whom the implementation of decisive measures di¬ 
rected at disarmament and reducing the danger of war on both a glob¬ 
al and a regional scale, not the differences between various military 
policies, are most important. 


2. Mutual Relations in the Sphere of Nuclear Weapons 

Among the individual elements of military-political relations be¬ 
tween the capitalist European states, their relations in the sphere of 
nuclear weapons have always been of decisive importance. At the con¬ 
temporary stage of the scientific and technological revolution in 
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military affairs, the actual military potential of a given state depends 
primarily on its possession or non-possession of nuclear weapons and 
the level of development of its nuclear-missile systems. It is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that access by the FRG to nuclear weapons and 
Anglo-French relations in the nuclear field, the latter closely linked 
in turn to the problem of the Anglo-American “special relationship” 
in the same area, proved especially sensitive and politically tense 
issues during the 1960s and 1970s. 

In the nuclear field the disposition of forces within the framework 
of the London-Paris-Bonn triangle is principally determined by the 
fundamental difference between the military-political status and 
military potential of Britain and France, on the one hand, and West 
Germany, on the other. London and Paris come close to each other 
in their common desire to preserve the special status of the nuclear 
powers and their common interest in maintaining the non-nuclear 
status of the FRG. 

At the same time, the policies of London and Paris concerning the 
nuclear partnership of the two powers diverge as a result, primarily, 
of London’s “special relationship” with Washington. In 1970-1974, 
when the Conservatives were in power, Britain was the most active 
proponent of extending West European or, more precisely, Anglo- 
French co-operation in nuclear weapons. The Heath Plan, put forward 
as early as 1967, provided for the gradual establishment of Anglo- 
French nuclear strike forces on the basis of the existing nuclear 
armaments of the two countries. Further expansion of these forces 
was to be accomplished through the extension of current British and 
French programmes, the elaboration of new forms of Anglo-French 
co-operation and, in part, by the development of new forms of 
trilateral Anglo-French-US co-operation.' Subsequently Edward 
Heath, who had by then become British Prime Minister, declared that 
he saw no reason why such Anglo-French co-operation should not 
take place either inside or outside NATO.^ 

Thus, British ruling circles were at this time clearly seeking to make 
use of the advantages arising from Britain’s comparatively strong 
position in the nuclear field within Western Europe and its role as a 
privileged partner of the United States in order to seize a position of 
leadership in West European military integration. However, the onset 
of a profound economic and internal political crisis in Britain, accom¬ 
panied by a change of government and the coming to power of the 
Labour Party in 1974, brought about a definite shift in London’s 
policy. 

For many years the leadership of the Labour Party, while opposing 
access by the FRG to nuclear weapons, had been ambiguous in its 
attitude' towards Anglo-French nuclear partnership. At the end of the 
1960s acknowledging the possibility of such partnership, it put for¬ 
ward as a preliminary condition for this France’s renewed participa- 
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tion in NATO.^ In spring 1976 London declared that it was not co¬ 
operating with France in nuclear weapons and that there were no 
plans for such co-operation.^ The categorical nature of this declara¬ 
tion was evidently prompted above all by the specific internal political 
situation in Britain: during the mid-1970s the left wing of the Labour 
Party conducted an active struggle against continued British partici¬ 
pation in the arms race and, in particular, against any steps leading to 
the formation of a separate West European military bloc. 

France’s approach to relations among the West European powers 
in the nuclear field partially coincides with the British position. 
Moreover, Paris’s policy, like London’s, underwent a definite evolu¬ 
tion in the course of the 1970s. The policy of maintaining the FRG’s 
non-nuclear status remained unchanged; however, France’s former 
attitude towards the formation of “West European nuclear forces” 
in partnership with Britain changed. France’s success in developing 
its own nuclear forces without US or British help and its achievement 
of “nuclear parity” with Britain in recent years had a role to play in 
this. Paris’s policy is one of rivalry rather than co-operation with Brit¬ 
ain in nuclear weapons. 

At the end of the 1960s the position of France’s ruling circles 
was based on the following considerations; that, in the light of the 
international obligations assumed by the FRG in the area of nuclear 
weapons, co-operation was possible only with Britain, not with the 
FRG, and that, following British entry into the EEC, such co-opera¬ 
tion could become wholly feasible in which case France’s “national 
efforts” in the nuclear field would become “European” efforts.® 
Anglo-French co-operation outside the framework of NATO was also 
envisaged, i.e. outside the framework of the Atlantic system of mili¬ 
tary interconnections. 

Subsequently Paris, like London, moved to a position of essentially 
denying the expediency of Anglo-French nuclear partnership, 
although for different reasons than those advanced by London. In the 
programme statements of the leaders of the Fifth Republic an impor¬ 
tant place was acquired by French claims to sole leadership of Western 
Europe in the nuclear field and the desire to present Britain’s nuclear 
forces as no more than an appendage of those of the United States. 
In a speech delivered in summer 1976 President Giscard d’Estaing 
stated that France held and should continue to hold third place after 
the United States and the USSR among the nuclear powers, since 
Britain did not independently produce all the elements of its own 
nuclear weapons (this was a reference to the Anglo-American system 
of co-operation). France thus represented an “autonomous” nuclear 
power among Western states.® 

Naturally, the possibility that the former policy of establishing 
“West European nuclear forces” on the basis of Anglo-Franch co¬ 
operation may be resumed in the future cannot be excluded. How- 
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ever, the contradiction between London and Paris in this area remains 
extremely deep, as it has been throughout the entire post-war period. 

Until the end of the 1960s the government of the FRG openly 
sought to change the country’s non-nuclear status by one means or 
other. Subsequently, however, it adopted a passive, temporising 
stance, renouncing official initiatives aimed at gaining West German 
entrance into the ranks of the nuclear powers. The events of 1968- 
1969 marked a turning point: the signing by the USSR, the United 
States, Britain and other countries of the Treaty on the Non-Prolif¬ 
eration of Nuclear Weapons (1 July 1968), the coming to power in 
Bonn of the “smaU coalition” led by Willy Brandt (October 1969) 
and the fact that the FRG signed the Treaty (28 November 1969).’' 

The evolving tactics employed by the governments of the FRG 
to gain access to nuclear weapons are of interest in this connection. 
After the collapse of the West German-US plan to form a “multi¬ 
lateral nuclear force”, which Washington was obliged to reject in the 
mid-1960s, Bonn continued to pursue the same objective, placing its 
hopes on help from Britain and France rather than from the United 
States and counting on implementation of the plans for nuclear part¬ 
nership being drawn up by British and French ruling circles. 

In a speech delivered in London in May 1969 Franz Josef Strauss, 
then minister of finance in the government of the FRG, expressed 
support for the idea of uniting British and French nuclear forces as 
part of a broader plan to establish West European nuclear forces, a 
corresponding contribution to the development of which could be 
made by other European countries (i.e., the FRG). Control over this 
force should be transferred from national governmental bodies to 
Community bodies, to the central government embodied in the sov¬ 
ereign figure of the president of the European federation.'^ Strauss’ 
proposal was flatly rejected by the then British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson, who pointed to the obvious fact that putting it into effect 
would be “a breach of the Non-Proliferation Treaty”.® 

After the FRG’s signing of the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons the accent of Bonn’s policy shifted. It cannot be 
said that Strauss’ proposal was completely dropped from the agenda. 
In 1972 it was put forward again by the then leader of the CDU 
Rainer Barzel, speaking on behalf of the main opposition party. (This 
proposal will evidently remain part of the declared or undeclared pro¬ 
gramme of revanchism for a long time.) 

Demands for access to nuclear weapons have not figured in the pro¬ 
grammes of FRG governments headed by the leaders of the Social- 
Democratic Party. The attitude towards plans to form Anglo-French 
nuclear forces has become essentially negative; emphasis is laid upon 
the decisive importance from the point of view of Bonn’s interests of 

• The FRG ratified the Treaty on 2 May 1975. 
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the nuclear forces of the United States, not those of its West 
European partners. 

Two principal elements may be singled out in the 1973 position 
of the FRG as stated by Chancellor Brandt. First, the FRG was quite 
happy about the kind of qualified consultation which it had built up 
in the nuclear group (the Nuclear Planning Group of NATO) and did 
not want to give anyone the impression that it was manoeuvring to 
gain access indirectly to nuclear weapons through participation in 
Anglo-French nuclear co-operation. Second, West Germany, while 
not objecting to Anglo-French rapprochement in the nuclear fiela, 
was obliged to take into account the fact that as the two countries 
have a quite different attitude towards NATO, co-operation between 
them in this field would be difficult to implement.® 

Among the military-political conceptions of the government led 
by Helmut Schmidt, the possibihty of Western use of nuclear weapons 
is regarded as an indispensable condition for ensuring the “security” 
of capitalist Europe. The nuclear forces to which this conception 
refers are those of the United States, not the West European powers. 
Europeans cannot guarantee their own security “even when including 
the nuclear forces of Britain and France”, wrote Georg Leber, former 
minister of defence of the FRG. Therefore, even in the event of the 
formation of a union of West European states, the union “would have 
to continue to rely on the nuclear protection of the United States”.'® 
Bonn’s position is conditioned to a significant extent by the logic of 
inter-imperiahst rivalry. In view of an international and internal po¬ 
litical situation hostile towards the “affiliation” of the FRG with the 
two West European nuclear powers, the attitude of the government of 
the FRG towards the conception of “West European nuclear forces” 
naturally cooled. However, West Germany’s right-wing forces are 
unlikely to have lost hope of achieving, sooner or later, their cherished 
object of gaining access to nuclear weapons through such “affilia¬ 
tion”. 

Two principal features should be noted in the position of Italy, the 
Scandinavian countries, the Benelux countries and the other states of 
Western Europe. First, the view prevails in broad sections of the West 
European public that, in the light of historical experience, discrimina¬ 
tion against West Germany in the area of nuclear weapons is justified 
and necessary. It is indicative that, even when the United States was 
giving active support to the formation of a “multilateral nuclear 
force” with the participation of Bonn, perhaps not a single West 
European state genuinely associated itself with Washington’s position. 

Second—the opposition between the Atlantic and Eurocentric 
tendencies in military policy that exists in all West European partic¬ 
ipants in the North Atlantic bloc. Although the balance between 
these tendencies varies at different periods, it may be confidently 
stated that the desire of Britain and France at various times to present 
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their nuclear forces as “guarantors of West European security” has, 
generally speaking, not aroused especial enthusiasm among their non¬ 
nuclear partners. The present position of both Italy and the other 
states of capitalist Europe (and not only the ERG) is characteristically 
one of emphasising the decisive importance in this context of US 
nuclear might. 

Detente and the Soviet-American Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) are having an increasing impact on the position of 
France, the ERG, Britain and other West European countries con¬ 
cerning nuclear weapons. The slow but consistent deepening and 
broadening of the positive content of SALT is obliging participants 
in the West European centre increasingly to review their mutual 
relations in the nuclear sphere with constant regard to the place and 
role of the subcontinent in the global process of limiting the nuclear 
arms race. 


3. Mutual Relations in the Non-Nuclear Sphere 

With the exception of Finland and a small group of neutral 
countries, all the states of Western Europe participate directly or 
indirectly (Spain) in the North Atlantic pact and support a continued 
military alliance with the United States. Moreover, all West European 
participant states see the US military presence in Europe as a counter¬ 
balance to the forces of socialism and, above all, the Soviet Union in 
the military sphere. At the same time, they are all interested to vary¬ 
ing degrees in increasing Western Europe’s share in the system of 
Atlantic military interlinks either through gradual Europeanisation of 
NATO or by the transfer of certain of the latter’s functions to auto¬ 
nomous West European military co-operation machinery. As the 
experience of the Eurogroup has shown, in either case the separate 
system of military links among West European countries has con¬ 
tinued to develop further. The only difference consists in the degree 
of separateness. 

During recent decades two multilateral bodies intended by their 
participants to regulare military co-operation in capitalist Europe have 
been established. They are the Western European Union (W'EU, 
1954) and NATO’s Eurogroup (early 1969). The former includes all 
members of the Nine except Denmark and Ireland, while the latter 
embraces the Nine except France and Ireland, together with Greece, 
Turkey, Norway and Portugal. Before embarking upon analysis of the 
place and role of each of these bodies in the mutual relations of West 
European states, attention should be directed towards two general 
factors. 

First, neither the WEU nor the Eurogroup have as yet a direct 
link either with the institutions established in accordance with the 
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Treaty of Rome or with the system of foreign policy co-ordination 
within the framework of the Nine. Although certain circles in Western 
Europe are showing a desire to add a military dimension to the system 
of interconnections of the Nine, this system in fact still lacks such a 
dimension. 

West European states have for a long time discussed “individual 
military issues” among themselves and are establishing special new 
machinery of co-ordination in the military-industrial sphere. But as 
yet this is proceeding not within the framework of the Nine but 
among a somewhat different group of countries. 

Second, although the Eurogroup and the WEU are both operative 
organisms and although each fulfils definite functions in the general 
complex of military-political relations among the states of Western 
Europe, the role of the Eurogroup became significantly greater than 
that of the WEU during the 1970s. The former is at a stage of quite 
dynamic development, while the sphere of effective action of the 
WEU remains comparatively limited. The two bodies, as will subse¬ 
quently be shown, are in a certain sense complementary, but they 
have proved at the same time to be alternative focal points for de¬ 
veloping military-political co-operation and thus rivals of a kind. The 
Eurogroup of NATO is a constituent part of both the Atlantic and 
West European systems of military interconnections; it is simul¬ 
taneously a subdivision of the central military-political machinery of 
the North Atlantic bloc and the operative military-political centre of 
the separate West European system of co-operation. One aspect of its 
activity consists in strengthening military links with the United States, 
the other reflects the desire of participating countries in this group to 
increase Western Europe’s military autonomy. In the years since its 
establishment the activity of the Eurogroup has been characterised 
by a constant increase in measures directed at ensuring its Eurocentric 
functions. 

The effectiveness of the Eurogroup as a mechanism for military 
co-operation among the states of capitalist Europe is reduced primar¬ 
ily by the refusal of Erance to participate in it-a refusal arising in 
turn from the contradiction between the Eurogroup’s function as a 
constituent of the Atlantic system and its role in ensuring the develop¬ 
ment of an autonomous West European system. At the same time, 
changes have occurred since 1975 in the policies of both France and 
the members of the Eurogroup, leading in their total effect to a 
rapprochement between the positions of the two sides on the basis 
of a certain increase in the autonomy of the activity of Eurogroup 
members in relation to the machinery of NATO. 

Since the end of the 1960s an unvarying disposition of forces has 
taken shape in the London-Paris-Bonn triangle concerning participa¬ 
tion in the Eurogroup, with London and Bonn in favour and Paris 
opposed. In this Britain and the ERG have enjoyed the support of the 
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United States and the other West European countries, above all Italy. 
Greece, which officially refused to participate in NATO in 1974, 
remained a member of the Eurogroup. Until the mid-1970s France 
consistently supported the establishment of a system of military co¬ 
operation among EEC member-countries outside NATO (within the 
framework of the Fouchet Plan, the articles of the Elys6e Treaty or 
the WEU) and boycotted the Eurogroup. 

Quite strong Eurocentric elements have always been present in the 
policies of Britain and the FRG towards the Eurogroup. In numerous 
pronouncements on this subject by the Eurogroup’s “spiritual father”, 
the then British Secretary of State for Defence Denis Healey, the 
argument that a group of this kind was necessary as a means of 
strengthening NATO was accompanied by an argument of a wholly 
different character. According to Healey, closer co-operation of Euro¬ 
pean NATO members “is ... the only way in which Europe can play 
its necessary role in the dialogue with the United States and be¬ 
tween the United States and Russia”.** In the FRG, governmental 
circles close to the SDP/FDP have always regarded the Eurogroup 
as a key mechanism in extending West European military integration. 
As one of Bonn’s official publications emphasised, the Eurogroup is 
intended to serve as a beginning for the organisation of Western 
Europe’s military “unity”, corresponding to its economic, monetary 
and political “unity”.*^ It is not surprising, therefore, that when 
France began to move away from the policy of establishing an 
autonomous system of military co-operation outside the NATO 
framework, positions within the London-Paris-Bonn triangle on the 
role of the Eurogroup and means of expanding it simultaneously drew 
closer and the elaboration of a compromise approach began. 

The compromise achieved between France, Britain, the FRG, Italy 
and the other European members of NATO principally concerned the 
special and very acute problem of regulating the division of labour in 
the European arms market at state level. Since France plays a leading 
role in the West European system of military-industrial interconnec¬ 
tions, the Eurogroup was, without its participation, effectively unable 
fully to discharge its function as supreme co-ordinator and regulator 
of this system. The resultant disharmony led to the persistent aspira¬ 
tion of London, Bonn, Rome and their partners in the Eurogroup to 
find a means of reaching compromise with Paris, above all in this area. 
Similar impulses towards compromise emerged and strengthened in 
the policies of Paris, which found itself confronted by the Euro¬ 
group’s constantly increasing role in a sphere of primary importance 
to the interests of French military-industrial corporations. 

The partial compromise achieved amounted in essence to the 
joint establishment in early 1976 by the members of the Eurogroup, 
on the one hand, and France, on the other, of the so-called European 
Programme Group (EPG), the purpose of which was to co-ordinate 
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arms production programmes, reach agreement on the joint produc¬ 
tion of individual types of arms and, consequently, to prevent du¬ 
plication in this area. The first meeting of the EPG was held in Feb¬ 
ruary 1976 in Rome and was attended by representatives of all 
members of the Eurogroup and France. Later, in a communique 
issued by the Eurogroup on 5 December 1977 ministers of defence 
confirmed that, although the EPG was not an organ of the Eurogroup, 
it was the principal forum for collaboration among West European 
countries on military equipment matters. The issue of France’s 
entrance into the Eurogroup itself was thus evaded. Although the 
group continues to exist without France, an extremely important 
Eurogroup function is now exercised with the direct participation 
of Paris. 

In its composition and powers the Western European Union (WEU) 
was conceived as a means of expanding all forms of military co-opera¬ 
tion among the seven WEU participating states. Under the Paris Treaty 
of 1954, the object of the WEU was established as being to further 
“the unity and stage-by-stage integration” of Western Europe in the 
military-political field and to promote joint production and standard¬ 
isation of arms. However, these mandates still remain to be imple¬ 
mented because, first, the military-political hegemony of the United 
States in Western Europe means that military co-operation among 
WEU members is conducted primarily within the framework of 
NATO; and second, under the Paris Treaty the functions of the WEU 
include supervision of the observance by the FRG of limitations on 
its armed forces in the nuclear and non-nuclear fields. Thus the WEU 
in the hands of its six other members, principally Britain and France, 
serves as an instrument for preserving the FRG’s “unequal” status in 
the military sphere. Naturally, the WEU is not, from the point of view 
of Bonn, an appropriate body for military co-operation with its 
European partners. 

During the 1960s and 1970s individual members of the WEU, 
above all Britain, France, Italy and Belgium, put forward various 
proposals aimed at turning the WEU into the principal centre for co¬ 
operation among the West European states now in the foreign policy 
and now in the military sphere, or in both taken together. However, 
the conflicting interests of the main participants in the grouping has 
meant that none of these initiatives has been successful. 

At the November 1973 session of the WEU assembly, for example, 
France’s foreign minister Michel Jobert made a direct demand that 
the union begin fulfilling its functions as the organiser and stimulator 
of military-political co-operation and the joint production and stan¬ 
dardisation of arms within the framework of Western Europe.*^ As 
was to be expected, the FRG defence minister Georg Leber immedi¬ 
ately rejected the French minister’s proposal on the grounds that the 
WEU should not duplicate the functions of NATO’s Eurogroup.1“* 
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Subsequently, as already noted, the role of stimulating joint arms pro¬ 
duction was in effect transferred to the newly created European 
Programme Group which, however, operates outside the framework 
of the WEU. 

The activities of WEU institutions now exercise comparatively 
little influence on the course of events. It is also evident that certain 
circles in the FRG are interested, if not in eliminating the WEU entire¬ 
ly, then in terminating its functions as “supervisor” of West German 
armed forces. However, all the other participants in the union still 
retain their interest in preserving these very functions of the WEU 
as an important military-political component of the balance of forces 
in the capitalist part of Europe. 

On the whole, centripetal tendencies predominate in relations 
among West European states in the non-nuclear field. However, a 
significant disharmony continues to exist between the still narrow 
bounds of military-political co-operation and the broader framework 
of the system of military-industrial co-operation. 


4. The Formation of a Military-Industrial Complex: 

Limits and Specific Qualities 

While the dependence of Western Europe on the United States in 
the military opposition between the states of the two systems, inter¬ 
imperialist contradictions in the West European centre and other 
factors still sharply limit the expansion of military-political links 
among the countries of capitalist Europe, this is certainly not true of 
their relations in the military-industrial sphere. As already noted, the 
production of arms and military equipment was among flie branches 
of West European industry in which integration made most rapid 
progress. Beginning from nothing at the end of World War II, military- 
industrial co-operation among the states of capitalist Europe devel¬ 
oped unevenly but has not ceased to broaden and deepen. The rela¬ 
tive importance of joint programmes in military-industrial projects 
and production has increased, especially during the 1960s and 1970s, 
when approximately 10 per cent of the total volume of armaments of 
the West European states was being developed and produced under 
joint programmes. 

The production of armaments and military equipment has been 
accompanied by the formation of military-industrial concerns and 
consortia involving firms from two or more West European countries, 
principally Britain, France and the FRG. An integrated West 
European military-industrial complex is gradually taking shape on the 
basis of the military-industrial complexes of individual countries. 

At the same time, limits are set upon West European military- 
industrial co-operation by a number of factors. First, the production 
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and development of British and French nuclear weapons are still 
excluded from such co-operation. Of course, this does not mean that 
integration is not proceeding in branches of civilian production closely 
associated with the nuclear missile industry. The Anglo-West German- 
Dutch consortium for the development and application of a new 
method of enriching uranium may be cited as an example. Special 
attention is merited by the establishment in May 1975 of the new 
European Space Agency, which involves all the leading members of 
the EEC, as well as Sweden, Switzerland and Spain, and is intended to 
co-ordinate national space research and exploration programmes. 

Second, a profound contradiction remains between the desire of 
each large West European state to increase the autonomy and scale 
of its own armaments industry and the impulse towards integration 
arising from the scientific and technological revolution in the military 
sphere. The depth of this contradiction is evidenced by the protracted 
and complex struggle among the chief participants in the West 
European centre over the formation of common machinery for co¬ 
ordinating military-industrial programmes. 

It is envisaged that in “I’Europe des patries” armaments production 
will continue for a long time on a primarily national basis. This 
supposition is still more well-founded in relation to Britain and 
France, since these two powers are particularly concerned to maintain 
their positions as exporters of the products of national armaments 
industries-Mirage aircraft. Chieftain tanks, various missile systems, etc. 

Third, the long-standing system of military-industrial interconnec¬ 
tions within the framework of NATO, in which the principal role is 
played by the United States, continues to function. This involves 
not only the sale to Western Europe of US-made armaments but also 
co-operation in the production and exploitation of various types of 
armaments developed in the United States. This system hinders the 
growth of a separate West European system. 

Until the mid-1970s Washington made successful use of the subor¬ 
dinate, dependent political status of the FRG in the struggle between 
US and West European interests on the West European arms market. 
Every year Bonn was forced to place expensive orders for US weapons 
as a form of compensation for the foreign-exchange costs borne by 
the United States in maintaining its troops in West Germany. But in 
recent years the FRG has declined to conclude these regular compen¬ 
sation agreements with the United States, thereby acquiring a large 
measure of freedom in the field of armaments. For a long time, how¬ 
ever, these agreements hindered not only the development of arms 
production in the FRG itself but also its participation in West Euro¬ 
pean military-industrial programmes. 

Despite the effects of the limiting factors indicated here, a West 
European military-industrial complex has not only been formed but 
is even expanding quite rapidly. What are its characteristic features? 
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Integration has advanced furthest in military aviation and missile 
systems. The list of joint programmes in these areas is quite long. 
Production of the Anglo-French Jaguar fighter and the Franco-West 
German Alpha-Jet attack plane and the Franco-West German Roland 
and the Franco-British Martel missile systems, for example, is based 
on programmes of this kind. Britain and the FRG have become 
involved in the production and exploitation of the French Exocet 
missile. By 1978 no fewer than 10 types of missiles of various classes 
were being developed or produced through the joint efforts of the 
countries of Western Europe. Britain, the FRG, France, Italy and Bel¬ 
gium are involved in the joint development and production of modem 
engines for warplanes. 

The Anglo-West German-Italian programme for developing, produc¬ 
ing and exploiting the multipurpose Tornado aircraft holds a special 
place. The development and production costs of the Tornado are ap¬ 
portioned as follows: Britain—42.5 per cent, the FRG—42.5 percent 
and Italy-15 per cent. Britain has earmarked 385 machines for itself 
from serial production of the aircraft; the FRG will acquire 322 and 
Italy—100. 

Seven West European states are involved in various joint pro¬ 
grammes to develop and produce artillery systems. A broad Anglo- 
French programme for the production of three types of military 
helicopters is being implemented. The needs of British and Belgian 
armed forces for armoured vehicles are substantially met by a joint 
Anglo-Belgian programme of serial production. Co-operation among 
West European states is implemented primarily in the development 
or manufacture of the latest, high-technology and especially expensive 
types of weapons. 

The heavy preponderance of Britain, France and the FRG in the 
existing West European complex is obvious: this means that the three 
states disposing of the most powerful national military-industrial 
resources in capitalist Europe predominate. In terms of relative 
importance in the West European complex, fourth place is occupied 
by Italy; among the other states Belgium is marginally more promi¬ 
nent. 

The proportional shares of Britain, France and the FRG in joint 
programmes may be considered to be approximately the same, i.e. 
mstead of the hegemony of one of the three states there exists a dom¬ 
inant “triumvirate”. Anglo-French, Franco-West German and Anglo- 
West German partnership in the development, production and exploi¬ 
tation of any given type of armament is approximately equal. Of 
course, the role of each of these countries has its own specific features. 
For example, Britain’s leading role in aero-engines resulting from the 
high scientific and technical production level of the RoUs-Royce con¬ 
cern and the predominance of French military-industrial amalgama¬ 
tions in joint missile-systems programmes may be noted. It cannot. 
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however, be said that the special roles of participants in the triangle 
have become firmly defined. Although a trend towards such special¬ 
isation obviously exists, the powerful opposing trend arising from the 
desire of Britain, France and the FRG to keep the levers of all key 
areas of armaments production in their own hands as far as possible 
remains decisive. 

The extremely disharmonious internal structure of the West 
European military-industrial complex is another notable characteristic 
of this complex. As an example, we may point to the relative abun¬ 
dance of joint programmes in military aviation and the virtual absence 
of such programmes in tank construction. Although an Anglo-West 
German MBT-80 (a so-called main battle tank for the 1980s) has long 
been planned, even a prototype of this tank still does not exist, re¬ 
flecting not only the hard-fought struggle between London and Bonn 
for the leading role in carrying out this project, but also the interven¬ 
tion of Washington. Discerning in Anglo-West German plans a serious 
threat to the position of US monopolies in the world capitalist arms 
market, the United States conceived an alternative project for US- 
West German co-operation in the same area. The advancement of this 
project served to impede the expansion of co-operation within West¬ 
ern Europe still further. 

It seems obvious that during the next few decades the development 
of a West European military-industrial complex under the conditions 
of “I’Europe des patries” will remain somewhat chaotic in character. 
Nevertheless, the desire of West European states to achieve increasing 
co-ordination of their military-industrial programmes, and not least of 
joint programmes, is evident. We believe that the European Pro¬ 
gramme Group will play a significant role both in expanding the 
system of military-industrial interconnections and in rationalising its 
structure. 

However, the long-term prospect for the development of both the 
West European military-industrial complex and the West European 
system of military-political interconnections depends to a decisive 
extent on the dynamics of mutual relations among the states of the 
two systems and the evolution of detente. 


5. The Military-Political Interconnections 

of West European Countries and Relations Among the States 

of the Two Systems 

As has been stressed time and again, the contradiction between 
capitalism and socialism is the most important of the entire complex 
of factors determining the dynamics of development of the West 
European system of military interconnections. The development of 
mutual relations among the states of the two systems on both a global 
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and a regional scale directly affects the evolution of military-political 
relations among West European countries. At a time when major pos¬ 
itive changes have already taken place in this area and when the 
implementation of decisive measures to ensure military detente has 
become central to world politics, the conditions and prospects for 
mutual links among participants in the West European centre in the 
military sphere are changing quite fundamentally. The nature and 
extent of the influence that deepening and consolidating detente or, 
on the contrary, retarding this process may exercise upon the develop¬ 
ment of a separate West European system of military interconnec¬ 
tions is especially topical. 

At first glance this issue may seem quite simple, since it is clear 
to every sensible person that the very concept of “military detente” 
includes, among its other elements, reduction in the role and eventual 
elimination of military blocs. It is completely obvious that the forma¬ 
tion and development of both the Atlantic and West European military 
systems derive in essence from the tense state of relations between 
socialist and capitalist states. However, this issue also has other aspects. 

First, the approach of individual West European countries to the 
broad range of problems associated with relations between socialist 
and capitalist countries in the military sphere is determined not only 
by the homogeneous social system uniting them, but also by specific 
economic, mfiitary, internal political, geographical and other factors. 
For example, the United States, the major nuclear power of the cap¬ 
italist world, and the West European states, including two middle¬ 
ranking nuclear powers, do not regard strategic arms limitation from 
identical standpoints and are not playing identical roles in attempts 
to achieve this end. While the Soviet Union, in initiating the first, 
highly important steps towards limiting the nuclear arms race during 
the 1960s, conducted negotiations with the United States and Britain, 
the principal forum for discussing further measures by the mid-1970s 
was SALT—the bilateral Soviet-American talks. The positions and 
roles of individual participants in the West European centre concern¬ 
ing reductions in armed forces and armaments in Central Europe—not 
to mention the role and standpoint of the United States—by no means 
fuUy coincide. The special position of France towards the Vienna 
talks is well known: Paris has refused to participate in these nego¬ 
tiations. 

Second, military detente is capable of exercising a highly specific 
influence on the corresponding roles in world politics of the Atlantic 
and West European systems of military links. Centrifugal tendencies 
are strengthening within both these systems of military links but not 
to an identical degree. Reduced tension in mutual relations among the 
states of the two systems, other conditions being equal, leads to a 
weakening in the Atlantic orientation of the military policies pursued 
by participants in the West European centre and to a certain change in 
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the military policies of West European countries concerning the cor¬ 
relation between Atlantic and Eurocentric tendencies in favour of 
the latter. 

As has already been stated, participants in the West European 
centre are being obliged to an increasing extent to consider their 
mutual relations in the nuclear sphere in the constant light of the 
place and role of Western Europe in the global process of limiting 
strategic armaments. Here we are referring in particular to such major 
achievements as the Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapon Tests in the 
Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water of 1963, the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons of 1968 and, in particular, 
the results of the Soviet-American SALT talks in the 1970s. 

Despite differences in the positions of individual West European 
states, it may in general be stated that their attitude towards the 
understandings achieved in SALT and to the further co-ordinated 
steps taken by the Soviet Union and the United States to reduce the 
level of strategic forces was positive. Such an attitude is, naturally, 
typical of such neutral countries as Austria and Sweden, as well as 
Finland. However, it is typical not only of these countries but also to 
some degree of all states in the region, including the two nuclear 
powers Britain and France. The opinion of Jan Smart, a leading bour¬ 
geois scholar in this area, is characteristic in this respect. Although 
West Europeans do not wish to diminish the ability of the United 
States to contribute “to the military strength of NATO ... in general 
terms. Western Europe hopes that SALT-2 will proceed in a successful 
manner and that it will yield a more substantial agreement on the 
limitation and, if possible, reduction of offensive armament”.** 

The results of the conference of heads of state or government of 
the USA, France, the FRG and Britain on the island of Guadeloupe 
between 4-6 January 1979, at which the question of limiting the 
nuclear weapons race occupied a central place, were indicative. The 
representatives of all three West European countries expressed their 
support for the successful conclusion of SALT-2, the second stage of 
the Soviet-American talks on limiting strategic offensive weapons.* 
Immediately after the signing of this treaty by Leonid Brezhnev, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, and Pres¬ 
ident Carter of the USA in Vienna on 18 June 1979, they reaffirmed 
their position. The government of Britain welcomed the signing in 
Vienna by the Soviet Union and the United States of the SALT-2 
Treaty, a representative of Britain’s Foreign Office declared. The 
British government expressed the hope that this treaty would be rat¬ 
ified. The French cabinet described the Soviet-American treaty as a 


* For example, see the January 1979 statement by the British Prime- 
Minister in the House of Commons {Parliamentary Debates. 16 January 1979, 
Cols. 1497-1506). 
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“globally balanced document” and “an important stage on the road of 
international detente”. Chancellor Schmidt of the FRG expressed 
support for the SALT-2 Treaty.* ® 

In our view, the participants in the West European centre have, 
for wholly comprehensible reasons, a much greater interest in limiting 
the strategic armaments of the Soviet Union and the United States 
than in further development of existing West European (British and 
French) strike forces. In determining their policies in the nuclear 
sphere, ruling circles are forced to proceed from the unalterable fact 
that the West European powers are not in a position to compete with 
the Soviet Union or the United States and that attempts significantly 
to reduce the enormous gap between the West European level and the 
level of the USSR and the United States by means of quantitative 
and qualitative development of existing forces are doomed to failure. 

At the same time, it is realised in West European capitals that, as a 
result of SALT-1 the narrowing of this gap has begun. Thus, the 
Soviet-American agreement on the partial limitation of anti-missile 
systems meant that the strategic aging of British and French nuclear 
forces was slowed down. The opinion also exists in the West that the 
present British and French submarine strike systems thereby gained 
a few extra years of “strategic life”. 

It is considered in London and Paris, not without grounds, that 
further successful development of the SALT talks will gain Britain and 
France extremely valuable political and “status” advantages in the 
Western world since, as these talks deepen in content, they will ulti¬ 
mately lead to the inclusion of Britain and France as junior partners 
in the group of participants and to their direct involvement in regu¬ 
lating global problems of strategic armaments. That the prospect of 
this does, in fact, exist is stated in the documents of the 25th Con¬ 
gress of the CPSU. “Certainly, the time will come,” it is stated in 
the Report of the CPSU Central Committee, “when the inevitable 
association of other nuclear powers with the process of strategic arms 
limitation will arise on the agenda.”* 

In the non-nuclear sphere, however, the level of co-operation 
achieved between socialist and capitalist countries in eliminating 
the danger of war in Europe is at present lower than that in the 
nuclear sphere. 

On 23 November 1978 at a meeting of the Political Consultative 
Committee, the Warsaw Treaty countries issued an appeal to all states 
and peoples of the world “to work towards talks in the near future 
among the five nuclear powers—the USSR, the United States, France, 
Britain and China—aimed at eliminating nuclear weapons of all kinds 
from the arsenals of states and directing nuclear energy exclusively 
towards peaceful needs”.* ® 

As has already been stated, detente is capable, as it develops, of 
strengthening Eurocentric tendencies in the military policies of the 
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West European powers, both within the framework of NATO and out¬ 
side it. 

The Europeanisation of NATO, i.e. the increase in the relative 
importance within it of its European participants, may strengthen. 
The principal mechanism of Europeanisation could well be the Euro¬ 
group of NATO, which is capable of becoming a major centre for co¬ 
ordinating many key aspects of the military policies of member-states. 

The development of military links among West European powers 
outside NATO, too, may continue in parallel, above all in the mili¬ 
tary-industrial sphere, i.e. in the area where the military side of in¬ 
tegration is most strongly manifested. Further development of mili¬ 
tary-industrial co-operation in Western Europe is encountering stub¬ 
born resistance from the United States. 

In examining the situation as a whole, it is striking that the ruling 
circles of West European states, with the exception of the neutral 
countries and Finland, still continue to think in terms of opposing 
military blocs, although they admit the possibility and, with regard to 
strategic weapons, even the desirability of some reduction in the 
quantitative and qualitative levels of the armed forces and armaments 
of capitalist and socialist countries. At the same time, neither Euro¬ 
centric nor Atlantic tendencies in military policy are leading to the 
main objective of the peoples of Western Europe^limination of the 
danger of war once and for all. 

From the viewpoint of the interests of everyone in Europe, the 
road ahead lies through consistent measures radically to reduce all 
types of armaments and armed forces on a regional and global scale. 
However, it must be stated that, unfortunately, an immense gap still 
exists between the aspirations of the broad popular masses and the 
behaviour on the international stage of representatives of ruling circles 
in many West European states. This shows yet again how timely was 
the call issued by participating countries in the Warsaw Treaty in 
1976 to all states “not to undertake actions which could lead to the 
expansion of existing closed groupings or military-political alliances 
or the establishment of new groupings or alliances of this kind”.* ® 

In November 1978 at a meeting of the Political Consultative 
Committee, participating countries affirmed their “readiness to 
dissolve the Warsaw Treaty Organisation simultaneously with the dis¬ 
solution of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and, as a first step, 
to eliminate their military organisations, beginning with the mutual 
reduction of military activities”.^** 

This would form a major stage in building a durable peace on a 
regional and global scale. 









THE INTERNAL POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

OF WESTERN EUROPE 

AND THE WORKINGCLASS MOVEMENT 


CHAPTER X TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SOCIAL-CLASS STRUCTURE 


Changes in the social-class structure of the population—in the 
composition and size of classes and social groups—form one of the 
fundamental factors influencing the general disposition of political 
forces in the West European region. The essence of these changes may 
be reduced to two interconnected processes: the polarisation and, 
simultaneously, the increasing complexity of the social-class structure. 
Throughout the post-war decades the principal classes—the bour¬ 
geoisie and the proletariat—have incorporated new groups,* “poach¬ 
ing” upon the intermediate, middle strata, which have in turn been 
swelled by new elements. The composition of each of these main 
structural subdivisions of society has changed to a substantial degree. 


1. Some Common Features in the Development 
of the Social Structure 

Concrete analysis shows that the structure of capitalist society and 
the main trends in its development are the same in Western Europe as 
they are in the United States and Japan. In terms of a number of 
important indicators—the proportion of wage- and salary-earners in 
the working population, the share of gainfully-employed workers in 
agriculture, the proportion of women in the hired labour force, etc.— 
the United States is neither “ahead” , nor “behind” the countries 
of Western Europe. This does not mean that the West European class 
structure is undergoing a process of Americanisation, but simply that 
it is acquiring forms adequate to contemporary state-monopoly 
capitalism. 

The alignment of social-class structures in the three centres has 
been furthered by the partial break-down of traditional economic 
and social structures in the FRG, Italy, France and several other 
West European countries associated both with the consequences of 


• “New” here means not only groups that have been emerging recently, of 
which there are few, but also and chiefly those which existed earlier but have 
only now acquired great significance (and numerical strength). 
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the war and the rapid economic growth that followed it and with 
certain other factors. At the same time—in Britain, for example- 
sharp structural changes have not occurred and this is also true of the 
United States. In Japan, on the contrary, such processes developed on 
both a wide scale and in depth. A certain levelling-out both witfiin the 
regions and among them has occurred on this basis. 

Only two to three decades ago the major West European countries 
differed fundamentally from one another in the level of development 
of their social-class structures. While hired workers and their families 
had long since constituted the overwhelming majority of the popula¬ 
tion in Britain, where the peasant class was virtually absent, between 
one-quarter and two-fifths of the gainfully-employed population of 
Italy, the FRG and France was made up of peasants and urban petty 
proprietors during the immediate post-war period. 

During the subsequent period these countries witnessed a contin¬ 
uous increase in the proportion of hired labour, principally through 
the absorption of migrants from the countryside—members of the 
petty bourgeoisie or representatives of semi-proletarian groups-into 
the urban hired work force (in industry or the service sphere). As a 
result, the proportion of hired workers in the countries of the EEC 
reached four-fifths of the entire gainfully-employed population by the 
1970s, with the exception of Britain, where the proportion was over 
nine-tenths, and Italy and Ireland, where the proportion was approx¬ 
imately seven-tenths. Parallel indicators in the United States and 
Japan in 1975 were extremely close to those of Western Europe: 
approximately nine-tenths and seven-tenths respectively. 

An increase in the absolute and relative size of the category of hired 
workers is a precondition for an increase in the working class. At the 
same time (all other conditions being equal), it results in a reduction 
in the influence upon society of bourgeois values in their traditional, 
private-property-orientated form. This, on the one hand, obliges bour¬ 
geois society to elaborate a new hierarchy of values and, on the other, 
facilitates to a certain extent the spread of a collectivist world-view 
that is fundamentally anti-bourgeois. 

The increased proportion of hired workers is closely linked to a 
change in the correlation between the spheres of the economy and, 
above all, the drop in the share of rural employment. All the countries 
of Western Europe without exception are experiencing an outflow of 
labour from agriculture. However, the scale of this differs from coun¬ 
try to country. In Britain, for example, approximately 0.5 million 
people, principally hired workers, left agricultural production between 
1951 and 1971. In Italy the rural population was reduced by almost 
one-third between 1951 and 1976: 1.6 million farm workers and 
3.6 million peasant proprietors and tenants moved to the towns. 
Between 1950 and 1975 a similar threefold drop in the rural popula¬ 
tion occurred in the FRG, amounting to 3.4 million people, tluee- 
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quarters of whom were peasants. In France the rural population was 
more than halved between 1954 and 1975, the drop totalling 2.8 
million people.* 

A marked increase in the role played by women in social produc¬ 
tion was a characteristic feature of the post-war period. During the 
post-war decades many millions of women entered the work force 
in Western Europe. By the mid-1970s they constituted approximately 
one-third of the economically active population of the Common 
Market countries (in the United States the proportion was slightly 
higher and in Japan slightly lower). The increase in the number of 
women workers gave rise to specific social problems. A quite broad 
(although, in terms of its character and composition, highly contradic¬ 
tory) women’s movement was launched in most industrially developed 
capitalist countries to struggle for complete economic, legal and social 
equality for women. 

During the 1960s a number of common factors—the broadening 
scientific and technological revolution, the demands of labour organi¬ 
sations and the democratic public, etc.—caused a marked increase in 
the number of pupils in secondary-school classes and of students in 
institutions of higher education. This, on the one hand, led to a re¬ 
duction in the proportion of economically active people in the able- 
bodied population as the result of a much later start to their work¬ 
ing lives by a large number of young people. In Britain, for exam¬ 
ple, 84 per cent of young people aged between 15 and 19 years were 
at work in 1951, a figure that had fallen to 61 per cent by 1971 
and continued to fall later on.^ On the other hand, students were 
transformed into a highly important component of the social struc¬ 
ture. 

The total number of students pursuing higher education in Western 
Europe reached almost 5 million by the middle of the 1970s, as 
compared to less than 1 million in 1950 and 1.3 million in 1960. In 
several countries at the present time the number of students exceeds 
the number of peasants (or farmers). As the experience of the 1960s 
and the subsequent period showed, the emergence of a mass “student 
estate” had important social and political consequences. The trans¬ 
formation of students into a mass group numbering tens and, in larger 
countries, hundreds of thousands of people meant that the majority 
of students were no longer candidates for admission into the “elite” 
of capitalist society; instead, they were future highly-qualified hired 
workers. This constitutes the principal reason for the changes that 
have taken place in the thinking and the social behaviour of students, 
which, in the long term, also leads to similar changes in the world¬ 
view among many of the most qualified functionaries of the capitalist 
economy and culture. 
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2. The Bourgeois Class 

Contrary to the arguments of many Western theoreticians con¬ 
cerning the “managerial revolution” and the disappearance of cap¬ 
italists, the main opponent of social progress, the capitalist class, 
continues to exist and exploit millions of working people, thereby 
gaining colossal profits. 

During the post-war period fundamental changes occurred in the 
structure of the bourgeoisie, resulting in an increase in its hetero¬ 
geneousness. Strata associated with different stages in the development 
of the bourgeois system—laissez-faire capitalism, monopoly and state- 
monopoly capitalism—coexist and interact in the capitalist class. The 
time when differences were primarily quantitative-between small and 
big capitalists—is receding further and further into the past. 

It is expedient to examine the structure of the contemporary 
bourgeoisie in tenns of the category of the “aggregate capitalist”, 
understood as a complex of different groups fulfilling the basic func¬ 
tion of the capitalist: ensuring the self-increase of capital by appro¬ 
priating the surplus labour of hired workers. The composition of the 
“aggregate capitalist” embraces the most varied functional groups, 
sections and strata of the bourgeoisie. Their advancement and devel¬ 
opment, proportion and influence are linked with shifts in the 
economy and politics and with scientific and technical, social and 
cultural changes. As well as the customary type of the medium or 
large bourgeois proprietor, the countenance of the contemporary 
bourgeoisie is also determined by such figures as the managers of 
industrial, insurance, banking and commercial companies and corpo¬ 
rations in the state-monopoly sector, senior civil servants, the “cream” 
of the bourgeois intelligentsia, etc. 

Several factors are leading to an increase in the number and role 
of senior managers in the composition of the bourgeoisie. Research 
conducted in different countries shows that such positions may be oc¬ 
cupied by the largest shareholders (not infrequently the former pri¬ 
vate owners of companies), members of their families or their proxies. 
The latter are usually professional managers, often possessing spe¬ 
cialised management training (although this is far less often true in 
Western Europe than in the United States). 

Senior managers fulfil all the main duties of the “functioning” 
capitalist in ensuring the efficient operation of the company and 
receive their portion of surplus value in the form either of large sal¬ 
aries and other payments or as the income on shares (or, most fre¬ 
quently, in both forms). Moreover, as Marxist and, in part, non- 
Marxist writings have shown, the senior manager is by no means 
opposed to proprietors as the bearer of some kind of “social principle” 
in business or as the upholder of “social interests” in counter-balance 
to the “selfish interests” of the proprietor. The growth in the 
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Stratum of senior managers coincides in time with their socio-econom¬ 
ic integration into the capitalist class. This, of course, excludes neither 
contradictions between capitalist proprietors and professional ma¬ 
nagers nor marginally varying motivations for the behaviour of either 
group.^ 

The development of state-monopoly capitalism in Western Europe 
has led to the growth of special sections of the capitalist class which 
did not previously exist. The transformation of the state into a major 
proprietor of the means of production has given rise to a new group 
composed of senior managers in the state sector. While not owning 
capital, they receive a part of the surplus value produced at state 
enterprises in the form of salaries. In some West European countries 
(Italy, Britain, France, Austria) this stratum is quite large and enjoys 
great influence. Since, as a rule, large and very large enterprises and 
amalgamations belong to the state, these senior managers join hands 
with the top managers of private capitalist companies and, to a certain 
extent, with the monopoly bourgeoisie. As state and private monopo¬ 
ly capital have become interlocked in a number of countries a group 
of senior managers in the mixed state-private sector has formed. 
Senior managers constantly rotate between the private and state 
sectors.^ 

The contemporary West European bourgeoisie also embraces the 
upper levels of the state bureaucracy for, with the development of 
state-monojx)ly capitalism, the state is penetrating ever more deeply 
into every crevice of the capitalist economy; it is occupying itself 
more and more systematically and in growing “detail” with the gener¬ 
al affairs of the capitalist class and the senior managerial personnel 
of many, if not the majority of, state institutions are becoming a con¬ 
stituent part of the “aggregate capitalist”.* 

An important change in the capitalist class is the inclusion in it 
of the top intelligentsia.** Lawyers of bourgeois origin have for a long 
time played an appreciable role in capitalist business in a number of 
countries including, for example, both Britain and the United States. 
During the post-war period interpenetration of the top levels of the 
intelligentsia and the bourgeoisie vastly increased. Now not only 
lawyers but also economists (in many cases accountancy specialists), 
engineers and management experts form part of the top management 
of large companies. This is occurring partly because the younger 

* The well-known French scholar Serge Laurent has written in this context 
of “the political personnel” who comprise “the upper stratum of the state 
apparatus.... [This stratum also becomes] involved in the collective form of 
ownership [by the capitalist state, evidently] of the means of production and, 
m the most direct fashion, encourage greater capitalist exploitation”.5 

** In Soviet scholarly writing the term “intelligentsia” is understood to mean 
PMsons “professionally engaged in the highest, most qualified forms of mental 
labour”, which requires, as a rule, higher education.® 
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generation of the bourgeoisie, especially the large bourgeoisie, receives, 
as a rule, a university education and partly because the advance of the 
scientific and technological revolution demands that highly qualified 
people manage enterprises and firms. Highly qualified specialists are 
also acquiring great importance in other subdivisions of the capitalist 
class. They are the suppliers of basic theoretical and political ideas to 
the bourgeoisie, serving as its “brain”. A privileged position, high 
incomes, family and social ties and, often, large-scale property hold¬ 
ings make these people socially close to the bourgeoisie. 

The processes already noted have resulted in great changes in the 
composition of the monopoly bourgeoisie. As capital has become con¬ 
centrated in the hands of an increasingly narrow circle of giant capital¬ 
ist firms, a growing number of senior managers and specialists of 
various kinds have joined the ranks of the financial oligarchy. The 
interlocking of the financial oligarchy with the top levels in the 
bourgeois bureaucracy and state enterprise has also increased. The 
merging of the top levels of business with the senior civil service is 
taking place more “organically” in Western Europe than in the United 
States or Japan. While in the US and Japan this process takes the form 
of movement between senior posts in the state machinery and large 
corporations and vice versa, in Western Europe it is supplemented by 
the drawing together and convergence of the top levels of the state 
machinery and the monopolies in various mixed and semi-state 
economic regulatory bodies, state-owned corporations, etc. 

Partial transformation of the financial oligarchy into an internation¬ 
al oligarchy began comparatively recently in connection with the 
increased number and broader role of international corporations. 
It is manifested, in particular, in the transfer of corporation manage¬ 
rial personnel from one country to another. The business press has 
even noted the emergence of a special category of managers: the 
so-called Euro-managers.'^ 

The changes described above have affected the big bourgeoisie 
most. The mass of “rank-and-file bourgeois” continue overwhelmingly 
to be individual owners of firms and are particularly numerous in 
commerce, the service sphere, transport, construction and agriculture. 
They are comparatively poorly represented in industry. (The ranks 
of the agricultural bourgeoisie fell both absolutely and relatively.) 

In their social aspect the senior managers of medium and small 
companies are extremely close to the private owners of these com¬ 
panies. They usually possess a low level of education and manage 
their companies on traditional lines rather than in the light of theories 
of “scientific management”. Only during the most recent period has 
this category of managers begun to include professionals of the 
modern type. 

The increasing complexity and heterogeneousness of the contem¬ 
porary bourgeoisie is giving rise to numerous contradictions and 
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points of friction between both its “horizontal” strata—that is, 
between the medium, large and monopoly bourgeoisie—and the 
“functional” groups—senior managers and “non-active” proprietors, 
strata associated with the state machinery and strata far removed 
from it, various elites, etc. 

The struggle within the capitalist class in West European countries 
is often waged between its “traditional”, conservative sections and the 
“modernists”. The former are, in the main, individual (family) owners 
of medium or, partially, of large capitalist companies. The latter are 
professional managers, above all those associated with the state. The 
“modernists” are marked out by their high level of education, greater 
breadth of outlook and flexible tactics. Many support an increased 
role for the bourgeois state, “social partnership”, etc. Conversely, a 
section of the “modernists” takes as its model US big business and its 
methods. 

Despite the struggle within the bourgeois class, it is certainly not 
disintegrating, as the sociologist Ralf Dahrendorf, in particular, has 
claimed, into numerous groups whose interests may sometimes coin¬ 
cide and sometimes be completely opposed.® All groups of the bour¬ 
geoisie and all sections of the “aggregate capitalist” are united in 
exploiting the working people and appropriating surplus value. All 
have a common interest in preserving the capitalist system and display 
solidarity in the struggle against the working class, especially when 
this concerns the future of the existing system. 

For a variety of reasons, it is not easy to calculate the numerical 
strength of the constituent parts of the “aggregate capitalist”. It 
may be computed, more or less conditionally, that in the countries 
of Western Europe at the present time the bourgeoisie constitutes 
between 2 per cent and 4 per cent of the gainfully-employed popu¬ 
lation. 


3. The Middle Strata 

The middle strata are an aggregate of social groups which, in terms 
of their objective characteristics, belong neither to the bourgeoisie 
nor to the working class, but occupy an intermediate position be¬ 
tween them. They are distinguished by the contradictory nature of 
their objective class characteristics. Under modern conditions the 
middle strata embrace shop-keepers, tradesmen and other urban pedy 
proprietors, most members of the liberal professions, the bulk of the 
peasantry and farmers, the wage-earning intelligentsia (except its top 
levels and the lower groups, which join hands with the proletariat), 
private and state managers and administrators (except the most 
senior) and several categories of office-workers close to them. Accord¬ 
ing to accepted usage, proprietors belonging to the middle strata are 
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termed “traditional”, while hired workers are referred to as the “new 
middle strata”. The middle strata are characterised by a high degree 
of heterogeneousness; at the same time, they are united by the very 
“intermediateness” of their position in relation to the main social 
classes, which conditions some of their common features. In addition, 
the different middle strata are brought closer together by their 
common conception of themselves as a comparatively united “middle 
class” and by the specific world-view and the large number of 
common values, standards and social and political aims that are 
associated with this. 

The historical fates of the urban and rural petty bourgeoisie in 
West European countries differ. The size of the latter is constantly 
and rather rapidly contracting. In 1950 the population of Western 
Europe included 23.2 million peasants and farmers, by 1960 this 
figure had fallen to 20.7 million and by 1975 to 12.1 million.® Eco¬ 
nomic integration has perceptibly accelerated this process. The con¬ 
traction of the peasantry and its increasing stratification coincides 
with the incorporation of agricultural production into the system of 
big business through the agro-industrial complex and the drawing 
closer of the positions of the rural petty bourgeoisie to that of the 
urban petty bourgeoisie.*® 

The peasantry, which suffers from the oppression of the mono¬ 
polies and from state policy, remains the potential and, not infre¬ 
quently, the actual ally of the working class. Their burdensome po¬ 
sition is leading to a growth in discontent among the peasants and to 
protest actions in many West European countries. At the same time, 
today’s peasantry is many times smaller than the working class and in 
a number of countries is smaller than the urban petty bourgeoisie. 
The proportion of the peasants in the disposition of class forces in 
Western Europe is changing correspondingly. 

The urban petty bourgeoisie is undergoing more complex pro¬ 
cesses. Its overall size is decreasing quite slowly (and is even increasing 
in individual countries at certain periods). In France, for example, 
there were 736,000 tradesmen in 1954, 611,000 in 1962, 629,000 in 
1968 and 534,000 in 1975. During this period the proportion of 
tradesmen in the gainfully-employed population fell from 4 per cent 
to 2.5 per cent. The number of petty shopkeepers dropped at ap¬ 
proximately the same rate; 1954-1,271,000, 1962-1,118,000, 
1968-1,028,000 and 1975—913,000. In the FRG the erosion of the 
trades is proceeding more rapidly: the number of workshops (each 
employing from 1 to 4 people), which in 1950 was 681,000, had fal¬ 
len to 576,000 by 1956 and 432,000 by 1968; according to other 
data, there were 385,000 workshops in 1968 and only 267,000 in 
1977 in the FRG. Thus, the total reduction between 1950 and 1977 
amounted to 56 per cent.* * 

Every year thousands and tens of thousands of small and very small 
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firms are eliminated. At the same time, new firms regularly emerge. 
Research shows that the average “life expectancy” of small companies 
in various sectors of the capitalist economy is comparatively low. The 
number of companies in the processing industry is falling rapidly in 
Western Europe and this is also true of commercial companies in some 
countries (for example, the ERG, France and Britain). The petty 
capitalist finds refuge principally in various kinds of personal services 
(dry-cleaning, the repair of domestic appliances, car repairs, etc.). 
Tradesmen working on contract to large firms are associated with the 
latest technology, but their numbers are small and the bulk of the 
urban petty bourgeoisie follow traditional patterns of work. 

The prestige, once high, of small business in the social conscious¬ 
ness is gradually falling. The influx of “new recruits” into small 
business comes to a considerable degree from people dissatisfied with 
their social status, which they consider fails to correspond to their 
personal abilities (and who, at the same time, often lack sufficient 
education to achieve another career), or from people seeking “inde¬ 
pendence at any price”. 

The life of the majority of petty bourgeois is not easy. Frequently, 
as they strive at all costs to keep their enterprises “afloat”, they are 
unable to allow themselves “free” Saturdays or even Sundays or holi¬ 
days. The families of businessmen, too, are often obliged to work 
hard. A study conducted by British sociologists of small shopkeepers 
employing not more than three workers showed that the average 
working day of these employers was 10.5 hours; their hourly income 
was markedly lower than the average for male workers in the country, 
while their annual income was only 6 per cent higher.* ^ 

The economic and socio-political importance of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie in the countries of Western Europe is, on the whole, declining. 
Nevertheless, it still remains a social support for the bourgeoisie and 
its monopolistic elite, a kind of “guardian” and propagator of tradi¬ 
tional bourgeois ideas. Moreover, racists and neo-fascists often find 
support in this stratum. However, the working class and its parties, 
discerning “the spirit of the toiler” in the petty bourgeoisie, are 
waging-often not without success—a stubborn struggle aimed at 
attracting the latter to the side of social progress. 

The social stratum of the intelligentsia is growing rapidly in all 
West European countries. The majority of those engaged in intellec¬ 
tual work occupy an intermediate position and belong to the middle 
strata of capitalist society. The size of the intelligentsia approximately 
tripled during the post-war years and amounts to 4-5 per cent of the 
gainfully-employed population. 

The number of specialists associated in one way or another with 
the scientific and technological revolution—scientists, engineers, 
school and, especially, college and university teachers—is growing at 
the most rapid rate. The professional structure of the intelligentsia 
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is similar in different West European countries: teachers form the 
largest group, engineers the second largest and medical doctors the 
third largest group. 

The intelligentsia in Western Europe is almost entirely wage-earn¬ 
ing (up to 85-90 per cent). It is increasingly involved in the process 
of social production while, simultaneously, its subordination to 
capital is growing. The work of many of its representatives is regulated 
and often divided up, and their work discipline is becoming increas¬ 
ingly rigid. In many cases the chief privilege of the intellectual at the 
beginning of the century—relatively freer, creative, satisfying work-is 
being lost. Other advantages enjoyed by the intelligentsia, such as a 
better material position and high social status, are also diminishing. 

Many groups within the intelligentsia have begun to suffer from 
serious unemployment. Despite the general increase in the demand for 
highly-qualified specialists during the post-war period, teachers, 
engineers, scientists working in particular specialities, journalists and 
members of other professions in the countries of Western Europe all 
at one time or another find themselves the victims of mass dismissals. 
The situation, naturally, worsens during periods of crisis. 

The essence of the distinctive proletarianisation experienced by 
various groups of the West European intelligentsia under contempo¬ 
rary conditions consists in the fact that they are becoming a mass 
category of hired workers of capital (or of the bourgeois state), highly 
qualified and, on the whole, highly paid, but no longer so privileged. 
Members of the intelligentsia in West European countries are increas¬ 
ingly resorting to collective forms of defence of their interests and are 
joining trade unions. 

Many intellectuals find themselves in conflict with the capitalist 
system not only in connection with their material interests and be¬ 
cause of the increasing exploitation to which they are subjected, but 
also because of a growing reluctance to reconcile themselves with the 
oppression, injustices and vices spawned by capitalism. For the prole¬ 
tariat an alliance with the rapidly expanding stratum of the intel¬ 
ligentsia, which, as the scientific and technological revolution gathers 
pace, is acquiring increasing importance and occupies key positions 
in such important areas as science, education, public health and, in 
part, the civil service, is of great significance in the struggle to achieve 
the former’s democratic and socialist objectives. 

Another rapidly growing social group in post-war Western Europe- 
administrative and managerial personnel—partially coincides with the 
intelligentsia. 

The basic features characterising the position of these function¬ 
aries in the process of production and in society (relatively high in¬ 
come and status, advancement at work) and many specific features 
of their thinking are associated with their managerial position and 
work. At the same time, only a numerically small elite of administra- 
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live and managerial personnel belong to the bourgeois class. The 
bulk of them 80-90 per cent—constitute the “middle-level” groups 
of managers, belonging neither to the bourgeoisie nor to the pro¬ 
letariat in terms of the objective characteristics of their class posi¬ 
tion. 

The numbers of managerial personnel grew rapidly during the post¬ 
war period in all West European countries. In France, for example, 
the number of senior administrative cadres and middle-level admin¬ 
istrative cadres doubled between 1954 and 1975. In Britain the 
number of administrators and managers increased by 50 per cent be¬ 
tween 1961 and 1971.* ^ 

Managers belonging to the middle strata form a group that is in 
many respects heterogeneous. On the one hand, it includes many 
traditional managers, who bear a close similarity to petty capitalists: 
the “bosses” of small workshops, retail shops, restaurants, hotels, 
etc. As a rule, their educational level is low and they are usually with¬ 
out specialised managerial training. For the most part they have 
become managers because of their accumulated experience or as a 
result of fortuitous circumstances. Higher-level managers are, as a 
rule, “professionals”, specialists in various areas of management, 
who receive, give practical shape to and “hand down” instructions 
from the upper strata. During recent years the latter group in Western 
Europe has (following the United States) increasingly come to be 
composed of people possessing a higher education and sometimes a 
specialised managerial education as well. 

Middle managers stand opposed to other working people by the 
very essence of their functions, which consist in implementing the 
decisions of the capitalist elite of corporations and other organisa¬ 
tions. However, middle managers do not belong to this elite; objec¬ 
tively, their position is that of hired subordinates and exploited 
employees of capital. They are often painfully conscious of their 
growing alienation from the basic strategic decision-making process. 
As a result, middle managers feel the equivocal nature of their posi¬ 
tion between the working people and the managerial elite increas¬ 
ingly strongly. Their defencelessness in face of the arbitrary rule of 
senior management and against dismissal during crises and reorganisa¬ 
tions has led some of them to join trade unions in recent years. 

In general, the middle strata moved from the countryside to the 
town and from the status of petty proprietors to that of hired labour 
during the post-war period in Western Europe. The total proportion 
of the middle strata in the gainfully-employed population is falling— 
primarily as a result of the shrinking numbers of peasants—and now 
composes some 20-30 per cent. At the same time, the “new middle 
strata” are growing and their importance in the economy and in the 
entire life of society is increasing. Simultaneously, a trend is occur¬ 
ring towards the proletarianisation of a section of both the traditional 
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and the new middle strata. A stubborn struggle is developing between 
the bourgeoisie and the working class for leadership of each of the 
middle strata. 


4. The West European Proletariat 

During the post-war period the working class-the leading social 
force of our age—underwent a comprehensive process of development 
which unfolded under the influence of the scientific and technological 
revolution, amid intensifying class struggle. 

The majority of Marxist scholars concur in the view that the work¬ 
ing class, alongside with industrial and agricultural workers, also 
includes workers in the service sphere and the broad strata of rank- 
and-file office employees who, by their position in production and 
society, approximate to workers.*^ 

The size of the working class is increasing in West European coun¬ 
tries. In the FRG its membership rose from 14 million in 1950 to 19.4 
million in 1977; in Britain from 17.5 million in 1951 to 20 million 
in 1978; in France from 11,2 million in 1954 to 14.8 million in 1977; 
in Italy from 10.4 million in 1951 to 12.9 million in 1976.By the 
close of the 1970s the West European proletariat numbered some 100 
million people overall. 

Changes in the economies. of West European countries have 
brought about a new correlation among the basic divisions of the 
working class. Moreover, the trend of these changes has been uniform 
in different countries. The number of miners, railwaymen, textile 
workers and, in the majority of countries, metallurgists has fallen, 
while, conversely, the number of industrial and office workers in 
some branches of the machine-building industry, in particular elec¬ 
trical engineering and electronics, as well as in the food industry, is 
rising. The industrial working class, in the membership of which the 
factory, mining, construction and transport workers have essentially 
merged, is the largest and most concentrated division of the contem¬ 
porary working class and forms its core. In the principal West Euro¬ 
pean countries it composes from three-fifths to two-thirds of the 
entire working class. 

Industrial workers themselves are changing. The level of their 
qualifications has risen and the number of workers with a secondary 
education is constantly increasing, while the number of semi-literate 
workers is steadily falling. Compulsory school attendance to the 
age of 15 or 16 years is universal in Western Europe. At the same 
time, the children of workers study, as a rule,in conditions inferior 
to those enjoyed by the children of the bourgeoisie or the intel¬ 
ligentsia and in the majority of cases are unable to continue their 
education. 
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Automation and advanced technology require workers of a new 
type, possessing technical training and close to technicians and tech¬ 
nical personnel in their qualifications. The number of such workers 
is increasing, especially among the younger generation. But under 
capitalism technical progress also leads to other results. Hundreds 
of thousands and millions of people at major enterprises of the West 
European motor industry such as those of Renault in France, Fiat in 
Italy and Volkswagen in the FRG, at the many European factories 
of Ford and General Motors and at enterprises in other branches of 
industry involved in mass production are employed in exhausting 
labour, mind-dulling in its monotony and characteristic division into 
its most elementary constituent processes. Low-qualified work predom¬ 
inates in this area. Overall, while it is evident that the proportion 
of unqualified workers has fallen in all capitalist countries in Western 
Europe, the proportion of semi-qualified workers remains stable. 

Discontent and disillusion are widespread among workers em¬ 
ployed in uninteresting, monotonous work. This is expressed in 
absenteeism, spoilage of goods or in the form of strikes for better 
working conditions. 

The size of the agrarian proletariat is rapidly contracting in West 
European countries. During the post-war years it has been reduced 
several times. The number of agricultural workers exceeds 1 million— 
by a very small margin—only in Italy; in the other leading countries 
of the Common Market national agricultural labour-forces number a 
few hundred thousand. Agricultural workers occupy a small place in 
the composition of the working class: from 10 per cent in Italy to 
1.5 per cent in Britain. 

The agrarian proletariat has changed fundamentally and present- 
day agricultural workers, as a rule, bear little resemblance to the 
semi-literate farm-labourers of the past. They handle quite complex 
machinery and must have corresponding qualifications. Mechanisation 
is assimilating agricultural to industrial work. At the same time, the 
agrarian proletariat remains a distinct division of the working class, 
closely linked to the rural semi-proletarians and the petty bourgeoisie. 

The rapid expansion of the service sphere in the countries of 
Western Europe has been associated with the growth of a large group 
of manual and office workers in commerce, the service industry, 
management, culture, etc. Within the working class engaged in the 
service sphere the proportion of employees in education, public 
health, the civil service and also in finance is increasing. Conversely, 
the proportion in commerce (which is fairly high) remains unchanged 
or is even falling. 

Workers and rank-and-file office employees in the service sphere 
are often linked with the petty bourgeoisie and many have only 
recently emerged from its ranks. This category of working people is 
highly dispersed among small and very small enterprises (shops, re- 
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pair workshops, bank branches, etc.), although such dispersal is 
gradually being reduced. Aik this taken together results in a certain 
backwardness among the proletariat in the service sphere; on the 
whole, this section of the proletariat is characterised by a lower level 
of organisation and militancy. 

Opponents of Marxism have long asserted that the working class 
is shrinking or entirely “disappearing”, its place being taken by an 
expanding “middle class”. The basic argument advanced in support 
of this assertion has been the rapid growth in the number of office 
employees of various kinds—in the state machinery or private busi¬ 
ness, in industry or the service sphere. Such growth is certainly taking 
place (Lenin wrote of it at the very beginning of this century*®). 
However, this growth does not mean that the proletariat is being “re¬ 
placed” by a “salariat” (i.e. people receiving salaries) but, principally, 
that a change is taking place in the composition of the working class 
itself through the expansion of specific groups—sections of the pro¬ 
letariat which perform non-manual labour—as well as through an 
increase in the size of the hired intelligentsia and the managerial 
group. The growth in the number of office employees is occurring 
simultaneously with a convergence between their lower and, to some 
extent, middle categories and workers in terms of their material 
living conditions taken as a whole.* 

While, on the one hand, workers have achieved better working 
and living conditions through stubborn struggle, on the other, as the 
ranks of office employees have swelled, rank-and-file white-collar 
workers are, on the whole, increasingly losing their special position 
and turning into a variant of the ordinary labour force, exploited by 
capital. 

In recent works by left-wing radical authors Marxist terminology 
is used to advance what is in essence a version of bourgeois theories 
of the “expanding middle class”. For example, the French sociologist 
Nicos Poulantzas has developed the concept of “the new petty bour¬ 
geoisie”, a term which he understands to apply to the mass categories 
of office employees. In this he ignores both the opposed positions of 
the petty bourgeoisie and office employees in the system of produc¬ 
tion relations and the converging material conditions of rank-and-file 
office employees and workers. Poulantzas insists that “the new petty, 
bourgeoisie” is politically and ideologically close to the bourgeoisie 
and is not objectively interested in socialism, failing thereby to notice 
shifts in the social consciousness of office employees.*® A similar 
concept is advanced by the left-wing Italian economist and sociologist 
P. Silos-Labini. After arbitrarily defining office employees as the 
“service petty bourgeoisie” and merging them with the true petty 
bourgeoisie, he concludes that Italian society is undergoing increasing 
“petty bourgeoisiefication”.*^ 

In fact, the picture is different. Changes in the objective position 
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of rank-and-file office employees make it possible to speak of their 
adherence to the working class and, correspondingly, of a broadening 
of the latter’s boundaries and a swelling of its ranks. The British so¬ 
ciologist H. Frankel has justly noted that “the major change in the 
proletariat since Marx’s time is the inclusion of millions of lower- 
paid non-manual workers’’.^ ° 

At the same time, rank-and-file office employees remain a special, 
distinctive part of the working class in Western Europe. Their objec¬ 
tive position continues to differ (and to some extent will continue to 
differ for the foreseeable future) in many respects from that of 
workers. Such differences are even more numerous with respect to 
opinions and conceptions. Nevertheless, as the practical experience 
of the last decades has shown, the militant solidarity of the “new” 
categories of the working class with the “old” is taking shape rapidly. 

Yet another change in the composition of the West European 
working class-the increasing proportion of women—is, to a great 
extent, associated with the shifts examined above. Women constitute 
more than half of all low-level office employees and form up to two- 
fifths of the working class overall. They are most heavily represented 
in commerce, the service industry, public health and education. How¬ 
ever, many also work in industry, in both the old and traditionally 
“female” branches of textiles and clothing and the most modern- 
electronics and chemicals. In every West European country working 
women suffer from discrimination in pay, promotion and opportu¬ 
nities for obtaining qualifications. The social experience gained by 
millions of women in the ranks of the working class helps them to 
acquire the principles of the proletarian view of the world and to 
embark upon class struggle. At the same time, the majority of working 
women are, for various reasons, less advanced in the level of develop¬ 
ment of their consciousness and their organisational level. 

A quite high proportion of foreign workers represents a new 
feature in the working class of many West European countries.* The 
mass influx of foreign workers began at the end of the 1950s. The 
bulk of them come from the countries of southern Europe (including 
Turkey) and North Africa; in Britain they come from former colo¬ 
nies. Until the beginning of the 1974-1975 crisis every 16th worker in 
the EEC countries was a foreigner, while in the FRG and France for¬ 
eign workers constituted slightly more than one-tenth of the working 
class. The 1974-1975 economic crisis stimulated the Common Market 
countries to stem the inflow of foreign workers. 

In the industrially developed countries of Western Europe foreign 
workers form the most oppressed and deprived section of the prole- 


* For greater detail, see KBauiHHH K). il. "MHOcTpaHHUe paSoHHe b 3anaa- 
Hott EBpone”, Moscow, 1975; as well as Section 2, Chapter XI of the present 
edition. 
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tariat and they are employed principally in the heaviest and least 
attractive work. 

The emergence of new divisions in the West European proletariat, 
the influx of women, the presence in its ranks of millions of foreign 
workers and the merging of mass categories of rank-and-file office 
employees with the working class are all making the working class 
a more complex social community. At the same time, powerful forces 
in contemporary capitalism, in particular West European capitalism, 
are tending to homogenise the working class. Further concentration 
of production, growing state intervention in the economy, the 
demands of the scientific and technological revolution, strengthening 
competition and other factors are promoting standardisation of the 
forms of organising and exploiting labour. At the same time, the 
growth in the consciousness and level of organisation of the working 
class restricts the opportunities of capital to apply the most un¬ 
disguised and crude forms of exploitation. An increased level of edu¬ 
cation is reducing the gap between workers and office employees and 
bringing the value and hence the cost of their labour closer together. 
Consolidation of the proletariat is also being promoted by the increas¬ 
ing self-reproduction of the working class and the strengthening inter- 
generational mobility between workers and office employees.* The 
EEC is furthering the same trend by its policy of “harmonising” 
hiring conditions (see Chapter XI) within the Common Market frame¬ 
work and by the migration of the labour force among Common 
Market countries. 


The structure of society is one of the most important conditions 
determining the direction and course of the class struggle in a country 
or group of countries and dictating the elaboration of a definite 
strategy and tactics by the revolutionary vanguard. Lenin wrote that 
the “social structure of society and of state power is characterised 
by changes, and unless these changes are understood not a single step 
can be taken in any sphere of social activity”.^ * 

The changes in social structure examined here are affecting the 
positions of antagonistic classes in different ways. In assimilating into 
its ranks the elite of the intelligentsia, managers and civil servants, the 
bourgeoisie as a whole is becoming more flexible in the conduct of its 
class strategy. It is also making use of the circumstance that the 
demand, arising from the advance of the scientific and technological 
revolution and state-monopoly capitalism, for large numbers of 

* That is, a situation exists in which the children of rank-and-ille office 
empioyees often become workers and, considerably more frequently, the chil¬ 
dren of workers become office employees (for greater detail, see ”Oco6eHHocTH 
BocnpoHSBOucTBa pa6o4ero loiacca b pasBHXbix KanHTajiHCTH<iecKHx cipanax”, 
Moscow, 1978. 
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“middle-lever’ functionaries in the civil service and large corporations 
is creating conditions for the “upward mobility” of a section of rank- 
and-file working people and their children. Capital is seeking to rely 
on these people, imbuing them with the ideas of “technocracy” and 
“meritocracy”. 

The monopolistic elite of the bourgeoisie is also attempting to 
turn to its own benefit the emergence (or broadening) of new divi¬ 
sions and groups in the composition of the working class and the rela¬ 
tive and sometimes absolute shrinking of the traditional core of the 
industrial proletariat. Since some of these groups and divisions of the 
working class are more deeply infected with bourgeois and “middle 
class” prejudices and do not feel themselves to be working class, they 
are capable of blocking consolidation of the proletariat’s ranks for a 
certain period, forming a redoubt of bourgeois influence in its midst. 

The influx into Western Europe of millions of foreign workers, 
including coloured people, served as a precondition for an increase in 
racism, which is splitting the working people and providing fertile 
soil for the growth of neo-fascist tendencies. 

However, other (and sometimes even the same) changes in the 
social structure of West European countries are working against capi¬ 
talism and for social progress. The declining proportion of the petty 
bourgeoisie in West European countries is weakening the traditional 
mass support of capitalism. Most important of all in this respect is 
the trend towards proletarianisation of broad hired categories and 
their gradual accustoming to social conditions characteristic for work¬ 
ers. This trend has already led to the merging of rank-and-file office 
employees with the working class and to a certain drawing together 
of the masses of intellectuals and the working class. 

As a result of these processes a proletarian consciousness is emerg¬ 
ing in many groups that until recently were very far removed from the 
working-class movement. Consequently, the front of class struggle 
is expanding, new trends are opening up and the forms of class 
struggle are becoming more varied. 





CHAPTER XI PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL POLICY 

IN THE WEST EUROPEAN CENTRE 


An important place among the highly varied factors determining 
the development of Western Europe as a new centre of power is 
occupied by social policy. The social policy of monopoly capital, 
which is directed at regulating social conflicts and ensuring optimum 
conditions for exploiting the working people, is gaining a number of 
specific features under the conditions of West European integration. 

In examining these issues special significance attaches to exposing 
the dialectical links between the fundamental centripetal tendency 
and the opposing centrifugal tendencies on a West European (and a 
national state) scale. “Integration” phenomena in social policy are not 
present in all spheres; their emergence and growth has an objective 
character and is basically irreversible. 

The objective requirements of the capitalist process of reproduc¬ 
tion exercise a major influence on development in the sphere of so¬ 
cial policy. Central among these requirements is maintenance of the 
exploited hired worker’s capacity for work and the development of 
his professional knowledge and skills and territorial and professional 
mobility. 

West European integration is lending a “new dimension” to social 
policy. Internationalisation of the conditions of reproduction of 
capital and thereby—there is at least a trend in this direction—of the 
conditions of reproduction of the labour force and of exploitation 
as well as of the labour market, forms an essential feature of the in¬ 
tegration process. As a result, the influence of specific national 
features and differences in social policy upon the size of wages, the 
length of the working day, working conditions, social security, etc., is 
limited or, on the contrary, supplemented by new, international 
factors. On the whole, the social sphere is increasingly acquiring a 
common. West European character. 

The emergence of new, “West European” phenomena in social 
policy has an objective basis: the development of the state-monopoly 
integration process under the conditions of the scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution. (At the same time, socio-political factors exercise 
a strong influence on the very course of the integration process.) 

Just as the formation of state-monopoly capitalism in individual 
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countries opened the way to the elaboration of a co-ordinated social 
policy within the framework of these countries, so the development 
of supranational forms of state-monopoly capitalism in the EEC and 
beyond its borders is creating the preconditions for the formation 
of such a policy on a West European scale. Transformation of these 
preconditions into reality is encountering a number of opposing fac¬ 
tors (the different social experience and traditions of individual 
countries, dissimilar balances of class forces, etc.), but is nevertheless 
wholly practicable. 

As a result, the contradictions between labour and capital are also 
gaining a “West European dimension”. Internationalisation of the 
conditions of exploitation broadens the field of social conflicts to 
embrace the Common Market and the whole of Western Europe. This 
affects both the struggle of the working class against all the harmful 
social consequences of integration and its struggle to improve the con¬ 
ditions of reproduction and sale of labour and level up these condi¬ 
tions to the highest in Western Europe. 

Monopoly capital in Western Europe, proceeding from its own 
interests, is advancing the thesis of “social harmonisation”. In this it 
is pursuing the goal of countering increasingly acute social conflicts, 
on the one hand, and of improving the conditions of competition for 
itself, on the other. It is carrying out “harmonisation” at the expense 
of the working class and all working people. 


1. Trends Towards Internationalisation in the Social 
and Economic Sphere 

In recent decades the trend towards bringing the living conditions 
of the working class into alignment has predominated in the countries 
of Western Europe. This process is characteristic of income dynamics, 
the length of the working day, social legislation, education and public 
health, etc. 

During the 1960s and 1970s the levels of real wages in the majority 
of these countries moved closer together. Italy and the Netherlands, 
where wages were lowest at the moment of establishment of the EEC, 
had achieved the highest growth by the beginning of the 1970s. 
Conversely, Luxemburg and Belgium, where wage levels were highest 
at the end of the 1950s, recorded the lowest growth. From the begin¬ 
ning of the 1970s the evening out of wages slowed down as a result 
of rising inflation and the 1974-1975 economic crisis and differences 
between countries again began to manifest themselves more strongly. 
Simultaneously, a trend occurred towards alignment of the levels of 
real wages in the developed capitalist countries of Western Europe 
and the United States. However, differences between the individual 
countries of Western Europe remain significant and sometimes widen 
(see Table 1). 
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Table 1 


Changes in the Correlation of Real Wages in 
the Principal Capitalist Countries 
(the US level is taken as 100) 


Countries 

1960 

1962 

1968 

ERG 

27 

30 

35 

France 

36 

38 

46 

Britain 

29 

29 

30 

Italy 

17 

19 

24 


1970 

1972 

1974 

1975 

40 

40 

44 

46 

49 

50 

53 

56 

34 

34 

35 

34 

30 

31 

33 

33 


Note: Social benefits paid by employers are taken into account. 

Calculated by the institute of World Politics and Economics of the 
GDR. 

As inflation increases another phenomenon is also developing. 
In the majority of EEC countries systems of wages are specifically 
linked to price dynamics. The wages of low-paid groups increase more 
rapidly in almost every country in connection with this, with the re¬ 
sult that wage differentiation among various categories of workers 
and office employees is reduced. 

Marked changes have occurred in the system of social legislation. 

In the relatively favourable economic situation prevailing during 
the 1960s the ruling class moved to raise social benefits to working 
people. In some countries (for example, France, Belgium, Italy and 
Britain) legislation on sickness insurance, pensions, etc., was improved; 
at the same time, countries moved closer together in respect to the scope 
of pensions (except Britain and Ireland) and sickness insurance.’ 

Ensuring the conditions of reproduction of the labour force re¬ 
quired the implementation through legislation and collective agree¬ 
ments of a number of measures which also promoted a certain even- 
ing-out. In the EEC countries a reduction in the working week from 
46.5 hours on average in 1960 to 42.5 hours in 1974 was included in 
collective agreements. Annual leave established by agreements con¬ 
stituted between 8 and 18 days in different countries in 1958,12-18 
days in 1960, 12-24 days in 1965 and 15-26 days in 1976.^ Britain 
and Ireland lagged in this area. 

Moves in the majority of West European countries to introduce 
various systems of “worker co-participation in management” of 
enterprises (in an extremely limited, reformist version), production 
councils, representative bodies of workers and office employees, 
etc., were characteristic. In some countries corresponding legislation 
was adopted, while in others agreements were reached between trade 
unions and employers’ organisations. 

The process of evening out material and social conditions both 
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within countries and on a West European scale is proceeding in an 
extremely contradictory fashion. There still exist significant dif¬ 
ferences between separate regions within countries. For example, 
at the beginning of the 1970s net per capita income in southern Italy 
was only 43 per cent of income in the north.^ Similar differences 
exist in Finland, Britain, Ireland and even the FRG and Sweden, 
whose social systems are advertised as models. In these countries a 
significant part of the population continues to live in poverty, receiv¬ 
ing incomes far below the official subsistence minimum.** 

The processes in the sphere of social policy described above are 
taking place amid a sharpening struggle by the working class and its 
trade union and political organisations against the policies of mono¬ 
polies and the bourgeois state. It is obvious, for example, that the 
great increase in real wages in Italy at the beginning of the 1970s 
was primarily the result of the upsurge in the mass labour movement. 
In the majority of West European countries the strength, militancy 
and high organisational level of the working class lend weight to its 
economic and social and political struggle. The working class makes 
use of its representation in central and local elective state bodies, won 
through stubborn struggle, to exercise a direct or indirect influence on 
the formation of social legislation. 

The circumstance that the working class’s position in Western 
Europe is more influenced than elsewhere in the capitalist world by 
the existence of the socialist system, located in direct proximity to 
it, plays a special role. The growing might and success of socialism 
as a social system serves in one way or another to advance the 
demands of the working class for improved working and living condi¬ 
tions and the extension of trade union and political rights, thus 
favouring the establishment of a situation enabling a more success¬ 
ful struggle for the satisfaction of these demands. Monopolies and the 
state are obliged to make concessions in order to avoid extending the 
struggle. As early as the 1950s and early 1960s leading representatives 
of monopoly capital and its press mouthpieces expressed support for 
increased social expenditure, since this served in some way as a de¬ 
fensive wall against influence from the East. The existence of the 
socialist states, as a West German author has admitted, was prompting 
the ruling circles of West European countries to allot a considerably 
larger part of the social product to “social and political immunisa¬ 
tion” than was the case in the pre-war period.® 

A quite definite link exists between the trend towards evening- 
out in the social sphere in Western Europe and the economic cycle: 
during the upturn phase the convergence of incomes accelerates, 
while at times of economic downturn or crisis a partial regression 
occurs. The years 1974 and 1975 confirmed with especial vividness 
that monopoly capital makes use of crises to increase pressure on 
wages and the social gains of the working people. 
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2. The Migration of the Labour Force 

Mass migration of the labour force associated with international¬ 
isation of the labour market played an important role during the 
1960s among the factors promoting the general trend towards the 
social and economic alignment of West European countries. 

During the post-war period in Western Europe international con¬ 
centration of capital, expanding production and other factors ob¬ 
jectively required a constantly growing and mobile army of labour, 
especially in the leading countries of the EEC. At the same time, 
a “shortage” of labour emerged in a number of countries, in partic¬ 
ular the FRG and France, as a result of war losses and a reduced 
birth rate. 

The expansion of the scientific and technological revolution posed 
new problems. First, the reproduction of the labour force as a com¬ 
modity meant that longer schooling and an increased number of 
places in secondary specialised and higher educational institutions 
became necessary. This reduced the number of young people entering 
the labour market. Second, the service sphere with its high demand 
for labour expanded rapidly in the industrially advanced capitalist 
countries. 

Referring to article 48/49 of the Treaty of Rome concerning the 
“free movement of persons”, influential monopoly circles made use 
of national differences in wage rates to obtain less expensive labour. 
Initially, migration occurred principally within the Common Market 
itself and was comparatively small in scale. Italy was the main supplier 
of labour. 

During the 1960s the rights of immigrants from other EEC 
countries were gradually brought into line with those enjoyed by the 
local labour force, in accordance with the Treaty of Rome. However, 
full equality was not, in fact, achieved. Individual states, using defen¬ 
sive prescriptions, retained the right to refuse entry and to deport 
foreign workers. As the standard of living rose in the EEC countries, 
the cost of labour provided by intra-EEC immigrants increased and 
the import of labour from countries outside the Community became 
more profitable. 

Millions of working people from industrially backward countries 
and regions—Greece, Portugal, Spain, Turkey (and, as before, southern 
Italy)—moved to the industrially developed countries: the FRG, 
France, Belgium and Sweden as well as to Austria and Switzerland, 
countries outside the EEC. The main influx of labour into Britain 
came from its former colonies. During the mid-1970s more than 
7 million foreign workers were registered in the capitalist countries 
of Western Europe. A significant proportion of them had migrated 
with their families, who composed a further 3-4 million people. 

The proportion of migrants from third countries among foreign 
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workers in the Common Market countries increased rapidly. In the 
FRG, for example, some 780,000 of 1,090,000 foreign workers came 
from third countries in 1968, while by 1973 they constituted 2.15 
million of the 2.6 million foreign workers in the FRG. In France the 
proportion of immigrants from third countries was even higher, some 
one-third of the foreign workers in the country coming from North 
Africa. 

The expansion of international monopolies intensified internation¬ 
alisation of the labour market still further. Multinational corporations 
began to orientate themselves not only towards the import of labour 
but also towards the export of jobs, transferring production to coun¬ 
tries with lower wage-levels. For example, in 1970 Imperial Chemical 
Industries reduced the number of employees at its British plants by 
6 per cent while increasing the number of jobs at its plants outside 
Britain by 20 per cent. Siemens has cut the number of its employees 
in the FRG while substantially increasing the number of jobs at its 
plants abroad. 

Both processes—the import of labour and the export of jobs—ob¬ 
jectively promoted an evening-out of the living conditions and social 
position of the working class in the countries of Western Europe. 

In migrating, working people from the backward areas of Western 
Europe and from non-European countries became involved in modern 
industrial production. In 1973, for example, approximately 60 per 
cent of foreign workers in the FRG were employed in large-scale in¬ 
dustry and construction.® 

Large-scale production objectively promotes an awareness and 
standards of behaviour characteristic of the working class in industrial¬ 
ly developed countries. New ideas emerge which serve as a funda¬ 
mental stimulus to class struggle. 

Foreign workers, in particular those from third countries, are 
subjected to the most unscrupulous exploitation and social discrimi¬ 
nation. West European capital takes advantage of their lack of experi¬ 
ence of class struggle. Despite the levelling trend, foreign workers re¬ 
ceive lower wages for the same work and are used in branches with 
especially difficult working conditions, principally those where heavy 
physical labour is employed. In the majority of cases they are subject 
to the regulations operating in a number of countries permitting res¬ 
idence in a particular locality, do not enjoy the right to vote and are 
liable to a variety of restrictions. For the monopolies, exploitation 
of foreign labour has become a supplementary and quite important 
source of profit. 

Immigrant workers suffer particularly from the instability of their 
social position. When rationaUsation is carried out or cuts are made in 
production, they are the first to lose their jobs. For example, during 
both the 1967 and 1974-1975 crises the number of foreign workers 
in the FRG was reduced by several hundred thousand. 
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Intense exploitation of cheap foreign labour opens up new oppor¬ 
tunities for social manoeuvring to West European monopoly capital, 
which uses a portion of its super-profits to gain the loyalty of this 
section of the working people to the system of state-monopoly cap¬ 
italism as a whole by means of the tactics of bribery. Conversely, 
in actively defending the rights of foreign workers trade unions and 
left-wing political parties in West European countries (France and 
others) are involving them in the general class struggle while simul¬ 
taneously making clear to the broad working masses of their countries 
the unity of their class interests with those of the immigrants. 


3. Social Policy and Evening-out in the Social 
and Economic Sphere 


Definite similarities arising from the objective processes of scien¬ 
tific and technological advance and the development of the socio¬ 
political situation are manifested in the social policies of West European 
countries. Two factors come to the fore in all West European countries, 
irrespective of specific national features. First, social expenditure is 
rising, since reproduction of the labour force under contemporary 
conditions requires an expansion of the forms of social consumption. 
Naturally, the bourgeois state seeks to pay for this expenditure with 
revenue received from taxes paid by working people, which in turn 
forms one of the reasons for the further intensification of socio¬ 
political conflicts. 

The ever more insistent demands by working people for access 
to the achievements of science, education and culture, for equal op¬ 
portunities and for participation in management, ultimately leading to 
a change in the position of the working man in society (a new “quali¬ 
ty of life”), constitute another subject of socio-political struggle. In 
general these demands denote a rejection of the values of the “con¬ 
sumer society” thrust upon the working class by bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gists and partially undermine the very principle of capitalist profit. In 
the contemporary working-class movement two lines of struggle 
against private capital and against state social policy are becoming 
increasingly closely interlocked. 

Both the new requirements flowing from the need to reproduce 
the labour force and the changed content of the working class’s 
struggle are compelling the present-day bourgeois state to play a more 
active role, expressed in the conduct of an “incomes poUcy” or the 
implementation of other forms of intervention in labour relations 
designed to limit the freedom of action of the working people. The 
forms and methods used in various countries are different: “con¬ 
certed action” in the ERG, the British “social contract”, the “national 
standard agreement” in Denmark, etc. 


I 
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At the same time, the social reform policies carried out in one form 
or another by West European countries are promoting an evening-out 
in the socio-economic position of the working class in Western 
Europe^ While the social policies of individual capitalist countries 
are aimed at ensuring optimum conditions for exploitation and 
ameliorating class conflicts within national borders, the social policy 
of the EEC is directed towards the same objectives on the scale of 
the Community. Corresponding institutions and machinery have been 
estabhshed in the EEC to satisfy the objective requirements arising 
from the process of integration. These institutions are intended to 
encourage close co-operation in the social sphere between the 
member-countries of the EEC. 

The elaboration of social policy initially occupied an extremely 
modest place in the priorities of the EEC, the position changing only 
in the second half of the 1960s. Drawing up a unified Common 
Market socio-political programme required the discussion of an “em¬ 
ployment policy corresponding to European conditions”, a “Euro¬ 
pean general agreement” on regulating collective contracts and improve¬ 
ment of the social position of foreign workers as well as environment¬ 
al-protection problems. A European centre for professional training 
was established with the aim of achieving unified guidelines in the pro¬ 
fessional training and re-training of workers. Later the long-expected 
expansion of the functions and financial resources of the fec Social 
Fund took place. However, even in 1976, after numerous injections of 
capital, this fund had at its disposal only 516 million European units 
of account (1 u.a.=1.2 dollar), or 6.5 per cent of the EEC budget. 
Resources are expended chiefly on professional training, the con¬ 
struction of housing for foreign workers, etc. Greater professional 
and territorial mobility of the labour force is leading to the creation 
of conditions that are more profitable to capitalism for exploiting 
the working people and regulating social conflicts. Socio-political 
measures implemented within the framework of the EEC are intended 
by the Commission of European Communities to ensure “crisis- 
free adaptation” to the new conditions of an integrated Western 
Europe. 

The activities of multinational and transnational corporations 
are having a rather important influence on the development of the 
socio-political situation in Western Europe. One of the objects of 
multinational corporations is to make use of national differences in 
order to level down the conditions of hire in the countries where their 
enterprises are located. The choice of a country in which to site the 
enterprises of a multinational corporation is made with regard both 
to wage costs, local taxes, etc., and to the level of development of so¬ 
cial legislation. A great deal of attention is directed towards the or¬ 
ganisational level and militancy of the working class. 

The activities of international corporations hamper the implemen- 
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tation of social policies both in individual countries and on a Com¬ 
munity-wide scale, ultimately deepening internal contradictions in the 
West European region. 

4. The Change in the Social Situation During the 1970s 

During the mid-1970s the economic crisis led to a fundamental 
change in the position of the working people of Western Europe. 
Several problems already in existence emerged more clearly. On the 
whole, the working and living conditions of the working people 
worsened during the mid-1970s and pressure brought to bear on the 
working class by monopoly capital increased. This brought about an 
upsurge in the mass struggle, including large-scale demonstrations 
by the working class in the majority of West European countries. 

Despite increased labour productivity based on utilisation of the 
achievements of science and technology, the trend towards growth 
in real incomes that had continued throughout the post-war period 
went into sharp decline and was supplanted by a trend towards re¬ 
duction in real incomes as a result of rising inflation. According to 
OECD statistics, real incomes in the capitalist countries fell by an 
average of 1.3 per cent during 1974-1975. The revival of the economic 
situation that commenced in 1975-1976 did not fundamentally affect 
the position and the rapid rise in prices continued. 

Table 2 

Rise in the Cost of Living 
in West European Countries 
(per cent over preceding year) 


Countries 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979* 

ERG 

6.9 

7.0 

6.0 

4.5 

3.9 

2.6 

5.3 

France 

7.3 

13.7 

11.7 

9.6 

9.8 

9.1 

13.2 

Britain 

8.3 

16.0 

24.1 

15.8 

16.0 

8.8 

18.6 

Italy 

10.4 

19.4 

17.2 

16.5 

19.3 

24.4 

19.4 

Spain 

11.4 

15.7 

16.9 

17.7 

24.5 

19.6 

19.7 

Netherlands 

8.0 

9.6 

10.2 

8.8 

6.7 

4.0 

5.5 

Belgium 

7.0 

12.7 

12.8 

9.2 

7.1 

4.4 

5.5 

Sweden 

6.1 

13.8 

9.2 

10.1 

10.6 

19.6 

17.4 

Denmark 

9.3 

15.0 

11.0 

8.7 

8.6 

7.5 

10.4 

Norway 

7.0 

9.8 

11.6 

8.7 

9.2 

8.4 

5.4 

Austria 

6.3 

7.5 

8.5 

7.3 

5.6 

3.6 

4.3 

Switzerland 

8.7 

9.8 

6.7 

1.7 

1.3 

1.1 

4.9 


* Semptember. 

Source; OECD. Main Economic Indicators, Cor the respective years. 
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At the same time, unemployment, the age-old problem of capital¬ 
ism, became far more acute in Western Europe during the 1970s. 
In countries such as the FRG, France and Britain, where “full employ¬ 
ment” had been one of the dominant themes of bourgeois propagan¬ 
da, millions of people were thrown out of work and forced to bear 
the heavy burden of unemployment. 

While Western Europe’s unemployed numbered approximately 
3 million in 1973, their ranks swelled to 5.2 million at the height of 
the crisis in 1975. However, the point is not simply that unemploy¬ 
ment had reached a scale without precedent in the post-war period. 
The concern of working people is still more aroused by the fact that 
while the decline in production has been arrested and the West Euro¬ 
pean economy has entered the phase of depression and even of revival, 
unemployment has continued to increase. At the beginning of 1978 
there were 7.1 million officially registered unemployed in Western 
Europe (see Table 3). 


Table 3 

Average Monthly Number 
of Officially Register^ Unemployed 
(in thousands) 


Countries 

1973 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979* 

Western Europe 


5,249 

5,993 

6,671 

7,137 

7,493 

EEC 

2,657 

4,705 

5,309 

5,795 

6,012 

6,164 

FRG 

273 

1,074 

1,060 

1,030 

993 

922 

France 

394 

mm 

933 

1,072 

1,167 

1,316 

Britain 


■EH 

1,384 

1,508 

1,475 

1,453 

Italy 


■BH 

1,279 

1,413 

1,571 

1,632 

United States 


7,830 

7,288 

6,856 

6,047 

5,878 

Japan 



1,080 

1,100 

1,240 

1,118 


* First six months. 

Source: ’’MHpoBaa aKOHOMUKa m MeacxiyHapoaHbie oxHouieHMa”, 1978,N- 6, 
c. 151, ”Pa6o>iHtt Kuacc h cospeMeHHbifl ivinp”, 1979, 5, c. 60. 


The unemployment profile in Western Europe has also changed as 
young people come to constitute a large and constantly growing 
proportion of the jobless. At the beginning of 1977 between 1.8 and 
2 million young people in the nine countries of the EEC were without 
work and were not studying. In Britain in 1977 48.8 per cent of 
Unemployed men and 74.4 per cent of unemployed women were 
Under the age of 30. The number and proportion of unemployed rank- 
and-file office employees and representatives of the intelligentsia are 
constantly rising and the period of time spent looking for work is 
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tending to increase. In Britain in 1965 approximately half (47 per 
cent) of those registered as unemployed found work in the course of 
the first eight weeks after they began looking for a job, while in 
1977 less than one-third (31 per cent) were successful in finding work 
during this period.® 

Mass unemployment has increased the social instability of the 
working class and the pressure by capital on its standard of living. The 
monopolies made use of the crisis to mount an attack on wages and 
social gains. However, the stubborn struggle of the West European 
working class and its trade unions succeeded in preventing capital 
from implementing its objectives fully. In the majority of West Euro¬ 
pean countries the impact of the crisis was softened by the systems 
of unemployment benefits which the working class had wrested 
through hard-fought struggle. In France a law had been adopted pro¬ 
viding for the payment to workers made jobless by the crisis of the 
equivalent of up to 90 per cent of their wages; in the FRG the equi¬ 
valent of up to 68 per cent of wages was paid to the unemployed. 
Unemployment benefits also exist in Britain, Italy, Sweden and a 
number of other countries. However, benefits in no way resolve the 
problem of unemployment itself. First, they are paid for a limited 
period: 180 days in Italy and Greece, 150 days in Switzerland and one 
year in France. Second, workers are interested not in the render¬ 
ing of aid as such, they need work, which not a single bourgeois 
state in Western Europe can guarantee. 

The worsening of the socio-economic situation during the 1974- 
1975 crisis and subsequent years was also reflected in the policies 
of organs of the West European Community. An enormous gap 
opened up between the aims of the “European social programme”, 
which posited conditions of economic growth and the achievement 
of full employment, and the harsh reality of the 1970s. 

In June 1976 a conference on social problems held within the EEC 
framework examined the consequences of the crisis. The conference 
was attended by representatives of the central bodies of the EEC, 
Community member-countries, businessmen’s organisations and trade 
unions. The conference formulated an eight-point programme cover¬ 
ing the period up to 1980, which proclaimed the goal of restoring full 
employment, reducing the rate of inflation to 4-5 per cent per year, 
etc. The representatives of monopoly capital at the conference de¬ 
fended the thesis of “joint responsibility of the partners” and de¬ 
manded that the trade unions show “moderation in their calls for 
higher wages”. Projects were drafted and presented for discussion 
which, in the opinion of the conference organisers, would make it 
possible to extend forms and methods of “co-participation in manage¬ 
ment” and “participation in ownership” to the entire West Euro¬ 
pean region; these forms and methods would serve to promote state- 
monopoly regulation in the social sphere. The policy of “social 
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partnership” began to acquire a “West European dimension”. 

Thus the desire to soften class contradictions by means of a series 
of reformist measures implemented on a regional scale is emerging 
with increasing clarity as the central aim of the social strategy of EEC 
institutions. 


The experience of the 1970s shows that the process of alignment 
in the socio-economic sphere is extremely contradictory. Many op¬ 
posing tendencies are present, arising principally from the influence 
of national factors and, above all, from the fact that the degree of 
exploitation of the working class continues to depend in large measure 
on national conditions for reproduction of the labour force. These in 
turn are determined by the law of uneven capitalist economic, politi¬ 
cal and social development. Despite all the trends towards internation¬ 
alisation, this law continues to operate, encouraging the development 
of disparities in social policy. 





CHAPTER XII 


SPECIFIC FEATURES OF THE CLASS AND 
INTRA-POLITICAL STRUGGLE 


The objective processes of development of the capitalist economy, 
the contradictions of monopolistic integration and shifts in the 
social structure of society in the direction of further polarisation are 
all leading to an aggravation of social contradictions and an intensi¬ 
fication of class struggle in Western Europe. The working class, re¬ 
lying on its growing size and influence and on the mobilisation of 
other divisions ofthe working people, is intervening increasingly active¬ 
ly in socio-economic and political life and making a perceptible 
impression on the political situation both within individual countries 
and in the region as a whole. 

A special role both in realising new opportunities and in solving 
the problems that thereby arise belongs to the Communist parties, 
the vanguard of the West European movement, whose political 
importance and prestige has risen markedly in recent years. The 
changed socio-political situation has in many respects presented the 
problems associated with the unity of the West European working- 
class and trade-union movement in a new light. 


1. The Exacerbation of Social-Class and 
Political Contradictions 

Western Europe is an arena of hard-fought struggle between the 
antagonistic classes of contemporary capitaUst society, a battleground 
of acute political conflicts in which increasingly broad social strata 
are becoming involved. Amid all the variety of scale and character 
of these conflicts in Western Europe as a whole, the social and polit¬ 
ical instability of capitalism is most forcefully manifesting itself in 
the region. Under contemporary conditions the socio-political life 
of Western Europe is generating, as it has on more than one occasion 
in the past, the most developed forms of class antagonisms and is 
yielding the most extensive selection of such forms. New trends and 
methods of action by anti-monopolistic and socialist forces cor¬ 
responding to changed conditions are conceived and put into prac¬ 
tice in Western Europe; the social strategy and tactics of the ruling 
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class in this region assumes an especially refined and thoroughly 
worked-out character. 

The upsurge in the West European working-class and democratic 
movement began at the end of the 1960s and continued during the 
1970s. It was expressed in a sharp intensification of the socio-eco¬ 
nomic struggle waged by the working people and the development 
of this into a political struggle, in acute socio-political crises in a 
number of countries and in the collapse of fascist regimes in several 
European countries. 

The transition from the cold war to detente undermined the 
strategy of the imperialist forces, which was aimed at subordinating 
the entire pohtical life of the West European countries to the struggle 
against “the threat of world communism” and at making use of this 
mythical “threat” to suppress anti-monopolistic trends in mass 
organisations and currents and split the working-class and democratic 
movement. 

In Western Europe the post-war socio-political situation, as 
compared with other developed capitalist countries, created the most 
serious threat to preservation of the existing order and the economic 
strategy of capitalism in this region was therefore associated with its 
soc al strategy especially closely. The policy of accelerated economic 
growth pursued in the capitalist countries of Europe during the 
1950s-1960s was, on the socio-political level, aimed at eliminating 
sources of social discontent through a degree of improvement in the 
living standards of the working people, increased access by the work¬ 
ing people to consumer benefits and reduced unemployment. State- 
monopoly restructuring of West European capitalism was regarded 
by ruhng circles as a means of “integrating” the workers’ movement 
into the existing system. In practice, this meant, on the one hand, 
fundamental restriction of the rights and opportunities of working 
people’s organisations to struggle openly with employers and the 
state to improve the position of the working class. This object was 
implemented through various “incomes policies” and other measures 
to regulate wage dynamics centrally, restriction of the right to strike 
and the encouragement of forms of agreement between trade unions 
and employers and methods of remuneration which made the material 
position of working people dependent on the results of the economic 
activity of an enterprise, branch of the economy, etc., thus creating 
the illusion of a community of class interests. On the other hand, the 
state began to conduct a more active policy of limited reforms 
designed to cool the most dangerous hotbeds of social tension and, 
in certain cases, to moderate somewhat the exploitative appetites of 
private business where these presented an excessively serious threat 
to the stability of the system. 

The new strategy of European monopoly capitalism required 
corresponding ideological rearmament and a certain reshaping of the 
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party political structure of bourgeois society. This circumstance, 
together with the objective necessity for certain state-monopoly 
reforms of the system of administering society, gave bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gy and policies a distinctly reformist and social-demagogic character. 

Those political forces that were most able to combine state- 
monopoly modernisation with broad social manoeuvring and conces¬ 
sions to mass demands, insofar as this corresponded to the interests 
of strengthening capitalist relations, came to the forefront of politi¬ 
cal life. This role was played by Social-Democratic parties in a number 
of West European countries. The expansion of bourgeois reformism 
expressed the commitment of an influential section of monopolist 
circles in state-monopoly reforms. It led inevitably to intensified 
struggle within the bourgeois political camp over the degree and char¬ 
acter of these reforms; the limits of state intervention in the econo¬ 
my, the extent of concessions to working people, etc. 

At the same time, bourgeois retormism continued to differ from 
social-democratic reformism in specific ways that were conditioned 
both by the close links between bourgeois-reformist parties and the 
monopolistic elite and by the character of their mass base, which 
included the more ideologically and politically backward, “con¬ 
servative” strata of the working people. Anti-capitalist attitudes which 
the party elite could not entirely ignore continued to exist in the 
ranks of Social-Democracy, especially in the mass strata of its ad¬ 
herents. Nevertheless, under the concrete conditions of the past de¬ 
cades both the Social-Democratic and the “new” bourgeois parties 
have essentially fulfilled one and the same social function—to draw 
the masses into the stream of state-monopoly policies. 

However, the stabilising influence exercised upon the socio-politi¬ 
cal situation in Western Europe by the growth in production and con¬ 
sumption is becoming increasingly weak as it develops further and is 
being undermined by an entire series of opposing factors. Many such 
factors are rooted in the very nature of these processes and their 
social consequences under the conditions of capitalism and in their 
inherent antagonistic contradictions. One factor is the instability of 
economic growth, which is dependent on the trade-cycle, as well as 
the instability of increases in the real incomes of the working people. 
During the 1970s Western Europe, together with the entire capitalist 
world, entered a period of profound economic upheavals which devel¬ 
oped into the 1974-1975 crisis, the most serious experienced in the 
entire post-war history of capitalism. As a result of the slump in 
production, the sharp rise in inflation and increasing taxes, the real 
incomes of the majority of working people began to contract. 

The unevenness of socio-economic development and its varying 
influence on the positions of differing groups of working people 
formed a not unimportant factor in increasing the social and political 
instability of West European capitalism even during the period of 
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economic growth. Average statistics for wage growth concealed the 
extremely low, unsatisfactory standard of living, poverty, destitu¬ 
tion and even, in many cases, the deteriorating material position of 
hundreds of thousands of people. At the same time, the enormous 
opportunities for improving material life created by scientific and 
technological progress led to a sharp acceleration in the growth of 
public and personal needs. The example of the peoples of the social¬ 
ist countries and the successes of the workers’ movement strengthened 
the increasing awareness of the working people, who are now no long¬ 
er willing to reconcile themselves to the monopolisation by “top 
people” of the blessings of civilisation. The situation that in fact exists 
in the sphere of consumption is characterised by a lag between in¬ 
creases in the incomes received by industrial and office workers and 
the growth in social wealth and the profits of monopolies, gross 
material inequality and the difficulty faced by working families in 
meeting budgets that must provide not only for traditional items 
(food, clothing, rent) but also for many new forms of expenditure. 
A significant expansion of what Marx called the “social measure”, 
by which working people measure their needs, means that facts of this 
kind become an important cause of growing social discontent. 

The increasing disproportion between the development of various 
forms of consumption is having a constantly rising negative impact 
on the living conditions of the working people. The growth in con¬ 
sumption is occurring principally in terms of those personal goods and 
services whose production and sale create the most favourable condi¬ 
tions for rapid increases in capitalist profits, while the development 
of various sectors of public services is lagging behind growing needs. 
As a result, a critical position arose by the end of the 1960s in a 
number of West European countries in such key areas of socio¬ 
economic life as protection of the environment, public health, hous¬ 
ing construction and the organisation of public services and ame¬ 
nities in towns, education, child-care institutions and public transport. 
Many of these areas were in an unsatisfactory, neglected state. 

The scientific and technological revolution and the historic social 
changes of the modern age have sharply increased the importance of 
an entire range of mass needs which cannot be reduced to material 
consumption. The increasing complexity of man’s functions in 
production, the growing intellectual and nervous load borne in the 
process of study, working activity and everyday life and the general 
rise in the culture, level of information and social dignity of the 
working people demand broader opportunities for creative activity 
and participation in public affairs, satisfying and interesting leisure 
and access to all levels of education and the fruits of culture. These 
needs, satisfaction of which is becoming essential to the normal repro¬ 
duction of the labour force, are being felt with increasing strength 
by the masses themselves and, in particular, by the younger genera- 
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tion of the working people. However, satisfying them comes into 
conflict with the system of social inequality sedulously preserved by 
state-monopoly capitalism. 

Protest against all forms of class inequality, narrow and restricted 
opportunities and prospects in life and the “total” subordination of 
the ordinary man to the system of capitalist exploitation is becoming 
increasingly typical of the mood of working people in Western 
Europe. Despite the uneven development of this frame of mind among 
different groups of the working people and its largely spontaneous 
character, it is an important factor in social instability under con¬ 
temporary conditions. 

In Western Europe, unlike the United States, sharpening class antag¬ 
onisms have found expression in an upsurge of socio-political 
struggle. On the one hand, this reflects the specific features of West 
European state-monopoly capitalism, which has established a highly 
ramified system of state regulation of the economic and social posi¬ 
tion of the working people. This means that any acute social problem 
inevitably becomes the subject of political struggle in Western Europe. 
On the other hand, the specific features of the party-political struc¬ 
ture and the social consciousness (for all the profundity of national 
differences) that have historically taken shape in Western Europe con¬ 
dition the important place the struggle over fundamental issues of the 
social system occupies in class conflicts. These specific features 
include, for example, a relatively clear awareness by the basic mass of 
the population of the antagonistic and hierarchical character of the 
class structure of society, the power of anti-capitalist and socialist 
traditions in the working-class and democratic movement, the impor¬ 
tant political role of the working class and its class consciousness, 
which is more developed than in the United States, and the stability 
of such a social factor as a mass workers’ party. 

The most important structural feature of political life in Western 
Europe is the consistently class-based current in the workers’ move¬ 
ment. The overall size of West European Communist and Workers’ 
parties is approaching 3 million members, while the scale of their mass 
influence is broader than in any other region of the non-socialist 
world. Millions of industrial and office workers belong to trade unions 
or youth organisations. Despite all the differences between the situa¬ 
tion in individual countries, the influence of the communist move¬ 
ment on political conditions in Europe is growing. 

Of course, these specific qualities of West European socio-political 
life by no means exclude the power and influence of reformist and 
trade unionist currents or the policy of class co-operation and social 
integration widely pursued under “left-wing” and even “socialist” 
slogans. Nevertheless, the stability of ideological and political 
attitudes expressing progressive social ideals and hostility to the stan¬ 
dards and values of capitalism represent an important factor in mobdis- 
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ing democratic and socialist tendencies in a situation of intensifying 
class contradictions. In such conditions these tendencies, under pres¬ 
sure from the masses, are inevitably strengthening, even within re¬ 
formist currents and organisations. As the Berlin Conference of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of Europe stressed in 1976, “ever 
broader sections of society are realising the historical necessity of 
replacing capitalist society by socialist society, which will be built 
up in accordance with the desires of each people.’’* 


2. The New Level of Socio-Economic Struggle 


The working class and the broad working masses of Western 
Europe possess rich historical traditions which they are continuing 
to develop under contemporary conditions, improving forms and 
methods of opposing the class enemy and mastering the most prom¬ 
ising avenues of struggle. Beginning from the late 1960s and early 
1970s, the strike movement of the West European working class 
expanded still further. 

During recent years strike activity by the working people of West 
European countries has increased significantly. While the average 
annual number of strike participants in the 1960s was approximately 
7.5 million people, the number rose to 16 million between 1971 
and 1977 (10.8 million in 1971, 10.5 million in 1972, 13.3 million in 
1973, 14.3 million in 1974, 19.8 million in 1975, 21 million in 
1976 and 20.8 million in 1977^). 

The number and impact of mass national strikes and general strikes 
have increased markedly. Convincing evidence of this is provided by 
France, Italy and Belgium, where general strikes, both prolonged and, 
in particular, short-term, are regularly organised by central trade 
union bodies. In November 1976 Spain saw its first general strike for 
40 years. During the past fifteen to twenty years national strikes 
involving the workers of entire branches of industry have become 
increasingly frequent throughout the region. 

White-collar workers, conscious of an increasing similarity between 
their position and that of manual workers, are being drawn into the 
strike movement in growing numbers. This applies particularly to the 
broadest categories of such workers: teachers, commercial and service 
employees and state and municipal functionaries. The participation 
pf junior and, in part, of middle-level technicians and engineers in 
industrial strikes has ceased to be a rarity.^ 

Involvement in the strike movement of the broad masses 
of non-manual workers, like their entrance into trade unions,is 
playing an exceptionally important role both in fusing relatively 
new divisions of the working class with its basic membership and in 
instituting and consolidating an alliance between the working class 
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and individual categories of the middle strata participating in this 
movement. 

While making full use of the instrument of mass strikes, in which 
hundreds of thousands and even millions of working people partici¬ 
pate, the West European working class and trade unions are at the 
same time comprehensively improving forms of strikes conducted 
within the framework of individual firms, enterprises or workshops. 
In Britain, for example, “wild-cat” or unofficial strikes, i.e. strikes 
not sanctioned by the senior trade union leadership, became espe¬ 
cially widespread during the 1960s and 1970s. Between 90 per cent 
and 95 per cent of all strikes, organised by shop stewards, fell into the 
“wild-cat” category.® In Denmark the number of working days lost 
through unofficial strikes was on average three times greater during 
the 1960s than during the 1950s.® In the late 1960s and the early 
1970s the majority of strikes in Scandinavia have belonged to the 
“wild-cat” category. In a situation where the senior trade union 
leadership is in the hands of right-wingers conducting a policy of 
compromise, “wild-cat” strikes organised by the workers themselves 
and lower-ranking trade union activists not only increase the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the strike movement but also further the growth and 
consolidation of left-wing forces within trade unions and in the 
workers’ movement generally. 

The range of demands made by the working people during strikes 
has broadened substantially. As well as basic demands concerning 
wage rises, a halt to the rising cost of living, improved working condi¬ 
tions, a shorter working day, etc., increased rights for workers at 
enterprises, participation by workers’ representatives in regulating the 
conditions of hiring and discharge, procedures for introducing new 
equipment and using individual groups of workers in various forms 
of work, and the “internal routine” at enterprises and in workshops 
have been raised ever more often in recent years during labour con¬ 
flicts in France, Italy, Portugal, the ERG, Britain and other coun¬ 
tries. Since the beginning of the 1970s strike activity by West Euro¬ 
pean working people against unemployment has risen sharply as the 
employment problem has worsened and such forms of struggle as the 
occupation of enterprises and continuation of work at them, or 
strikes or the threat of strikes involving all the employees of a partic¬ 
ular branch of industry or firm in defence of those dismissed, have 
become widespread. Approximately 500 cases of temporary occupa¬ 
tion of enterprises by workers occurred in Britain, France and Italy 
between early 1974 and the spring of 1976.'^ 

The growth and expanded scale of activity of international mo¬ 
nopolies, their practice of extracting profits from differences in hir¬ 
ing conditions and wage levels in individual countries and their tactic 
of applying pressure “in turn” to industrial and office workers in 
different countries are not only creating new problems for the 
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workers’ movement but are also bringing about definite changes in it. 
These changes consist above all in joint, simultaneous actions by trade 
unions uniting employees at MNC enterprises in defence of the com¬ 
mon interests of their members. The necessity for action of this kind 
began to be felt with particular strength by West European working 
people during the 1960s and the 1970s, when many of the countries 
in the region became a field of operations for major US international 
corporations. The sharply increased migration of capital within the 
framework of the West European countries themselves that was 
associated with the establishment and subsequent expansion of the 
Common Market and the growing strength and influence of European 
companies began to play an equally important role at this time. 

The withdrawal by the leadership of the American Federation of 
Labour-Congress of Industrial Organisations (AFL-CIO) from the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) in 1969 
and the AFL-CIO’s adoption of a number of other measures directed 
at weakening its links with European trade unions meant that no 
broad initiatives were launched on an Atlantic scale either in the 
1960s or in the 1970s and the search for new forms of struggle and 
the institution of joint actions took place in the main within the 
framework of Western Europe and, in particular, within the region 
embraced by the EEC. 

Efforts in this direction were concentrated on setting up and 
strengthening links among trade unions in one branch of industry or 
trade union organisations operating within the framework of a single 
international corporation, on exchanges of information and unifica¬ 
tion of demands in concluding collective agreements. Permanent 
international committees have been established at the enterprises 
of several such companies (Michehn, Shell, Dunlop-Pirelli, AKZO, 
St.-Gobain and others) with these objectives. A joint programme of 
action to improve working conditions, reduce the working week and 
increase annual leave was drawn up at a 1973 meeting between 
British, Belgian and West German trade union and production com¬ 
mittees at Ford Motor Company enterprises. In October 1977 over 
100,000 rubber workers in Britain, France and Italy took part in a 
day of strikes and protests against the loss of jobs caused by the 
policies of the big multinational companies.® 

During recent decades the working class and trade unions of 
Western Europe have used their substantially increased organisational 
level and solidarity, as well as the greater interdependence among 
production processes both within the framework of an enterprise or 
a firm and within the economy as a whole, to attain greater effective¬ 
ness in the socio-economic struggle. This is one of the reasons impel¬ 
ling the monopolies to resort with increasing decisiveness to the bour¬ 
geois state, shifting the brunt of the struggle against growing pressure 
by the working masses on to the latter. 
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One of the most widespread methods of confining the strike move¬ 
ment of the working people and reducing its effectiveness is represent¬ 
ed by the “incomes policies” conducted in one form or another by 
West European ruling circles. These policies lay down rigid “guide¬ 
lines” or maximum limits for wage rises which are imposed compul¬ 
sorily on trade unions and all working people or accepted “volun¬ 
tarily” by them. This brings the working class and the trade unions 
into point-blank conflict with the bourgeois state; such conflict 
becomes in essence the norm and the overall, final result of the 
economic struggle waged by the working class and all the working 
people of a particular country increasingly depends on its outcome. 

This phenomenon, of course, is also observed in other industrially 
developed capitalist countries and regions; however, it is in Western 
Europe that it is felt with the greatest force. As a result of the increased 
level of economic struggle noted in a number of West European 
countries, a “direct” interlocking of the economic struggle, which 
is basically conducted by trade unions, and the political struggle, the 
chief organisers and leaders of which are political parties upholding 
the interests of the working people, is taking place. This is not simply 
mutual support rendered by some organisations to others in the spe¬ 
cific spheres of action of each: to a large measure the struggle is 
common and indivisible. Of course, we are not speaking of an identity 
of the economic and the political struggle and still less of an identity 
of the functions and aims carried out by corresponding organisations 
of the working people, but only of the interlocking of different orga¬ 
nisations which retain their specific qualities and characteristic forms 
of struggle and activity while yet joining hands. 

The priority of politics over economics which Lenin pointed out 
more than once is thus fully preserved. We are referring here only to a 
substantial broadening of the area in which both forms of the prole¬ 
tariat’s struggle are applied, not separately but in a kind of new 
synthesis enabling us to speak of a new quaUty which the highest 
manifestations of economic struggle are acquiring under contempo¬ 
rary conditions. At the same time, the contemporary experience of 
class struggle in Western Europe shows that the opportunities for 
defending the interests of the working people associated with the 
increased scale and socio-political influence of the economic struggle 
are far from always fuBy used. In a number of countries the presenta¬ 
tion of a more or less broad range of socio-economic demands is not 
accompanied by the advancement of a corresponding political plat¬ 
form aimed at achieving profound democratic changes and weakening 
the power and influence of the monopolies, even when strike activity 
is at its height. As a result, even those concessions which are wrested 
in the socio-economic sphere are often swiftly wiped out or withdrawn. 

The new conditions of struggle for the socio-economic demands of 
the working people and the strengthening link between this struggle 
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and the political struggle substantially increase the importance, too, 
of the trade unions as the organisations which are directly waging 
this struggle. Although certainly not all trade unions are equal to these 
new demands and objectives, extremely tangible shifts occurred 
overall in the West European trade union movement during the 
1960s and the 1970s, above all in countries such as France and Italy. 
Trade unions in these countries did not merely register the necessity 
for a new approach to the struggle for socio-economic demands, but 
also addressed themselves to this struggle in practice. A significant 
number of traditionally right-wing reformist trade unions and central 
trade union bodies also began to act more decisively and consistently 
under pressure from below. At the beginning of the 1970s, for 
example, the British Trades Union Congress and its member trade 
unions criticised the anti-labour legislation of the Conservatives and, 
in essence, boycotted it, giving active support to the just demands 
of the miners. In a number of cases the trade unions of Belgium, the 
ERG and Scandinavia began to defend more consistently the class 
interests of the working people. 

In Spain, Portugal and Greece militant trade unions of the working 
class united and acted successfuUy even under conditions of fascist 
terror. After the collapse of the fascist regimes the trade union move¬ 
ments of these countries opposed attempts by bourgeois and right- 
wing reformist forces to slow down the process of democratisation, 
maintain intact the existing distribution of power and minimise the 
role and influence of the working class and its organisations in eco¬ 
nomic and political life. The trade unions of these countries represent 
a major organising and mobilising force, which is having an important 
influence on the entire course of the internal political struggle. 

All West European trade unions are united by a broader vision of 
their own role in society and the state and the assumption of respon¬ 
sibility for achieving an expanded range of socio-economic and po¬ 
litical objectives. 

For example, in their basic documents both the French and Italian 
General Confederations of Labour put forward detailed demands 
concerning such vital issues as purchasing power, the right to work, 
improved working conditions, the rights and freedoms of the working 
people, professional training and general education and living con¬ 
ditions. 

In some West European countries the compilation by central trade 
union bodies of annual socio-economic reports (such as the economic 
reports of the British Trades Union Congress or the “goal projec¬ 
tions” of the West German Gewerkschaftsbund) has become tradi¬ 
tional. These documents outline the proposals and demands of the 
trade union movement on an extremely broad range of issues, from 
economic growth rates, the volume of capital investment and regional 
development to employment, wages and consumer prices and state 
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social expenditure. The reports serve as a kind of platform which the 
trade union movement opposes to the policies of the government 
and big capital and the implementation of whose basic provisions 
it seeks to achieve with varying degrees of persistence. 

In those West European countries where reformist tendencies 
predominate in trade unions or where trade unions are still only 
assimilating more consistent methods of struggle—including strikes— 
on a broad, national scale, relations with governments and alliances 
of monopolies are most often based upon the idea of “class peace”. 
As a rule, these relations conclude with mutual agreement, especially 
when Social-Democratic parties, which have comparatively close 
relations with the trade unions, are in power. Agreements of this kind 
are concluded in the form either of documents, officially approved by 
trade unions and employers’ bodies, which in both form and content 
recall traditional collective agreements reached within the framework 
of an enterprise, firm or economic branch (as occurs in Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark),^ or of more general mutual obligations agreed 
upon by government and trade union representatives. An example 
of the latter is provided by the “social contract” concluded in 1974 
by the British Labour Government and the Trades Union Congress, 
which contained a quite substantial list of mutual obligations.*® 
In pursuance of this general understanding the Trades Union Congress 
and its member trade unions assumed the obligation to adhere to 
“limits” on wage rises agreed with the government and not to put 
forward demands exceeding these limits between 1975 and 1977. 

The increasing interdejrendence of the economic and political 
struggle and the growth in influence of the trade unions are creating 
conditions for more active involvement of Western Europe’s working 
class in the struggle to democratise socio-economic and political life. 
In recent years the West European workers’ movement has put for¬ 
ward with increasing forcefulness the issues of true democratisation 
of industrial management, as well as democratisation of those spheres 
of state administration associated with the elaboration of socio-eco¬ 
nomic policy and decision-making in this area. 

This is also connected with the role allotted under contemporary 
conditions by monopolies, bourgeois states and right-wing reformist 
forces to elaborating and implementing concepts of “social partner¬ 
ship” of one kind or another and to attempts to confine the move¬ 
ment for “industrial democracy” itself within the narrow bounds of 
struggle for individual improvements and “co-participation” in the 
spirit of class co-operation. 

In recent years the struggle revolving around the issues of “in¬ 
dustrial democracy” has gone beyond the national level. Draft leg¬ 
islation drawn up by EEC bodies for the European Company con¬ 
tains a detailed set of measures designed to ensure the implementa¬ 
tion within such companies of “co-participation” by workers in ac- 
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cordance with the principles of “class peace” and “social partner¬ 
ship”.* * According to proposals made by the Commission of the Euro¬ 
pean Communities, workers’ representatives should make up only 
one-third of the supervisory council of the European Company. 
Naturally, these and similar proposals are being rebuffed by the ma¬ 
jority of trade unions. 

The most consistent forces in the workers’ and trade union move¬ 
ment of Western Europe lay the main emphasis of their struggle to 
democratise management of the economy on the establishment of 
workers’ control at enterprises, democratic nationalisation and the 
implementation of other measures leading to the undennining of big 
capital’s power and influence.*^ A special role is assigned by these 
forces to lower-level trade union activists who fulfil their function 
directly at enterprises (shop stewards in Britain, factory council del¬ 
egates in Italy, proxies in the ERG, work-force delegates in France, 
etc.). The same policy is pursued on the inter-country level. Thus, 
British trade unionists who support genuine workers’ control are pro¬ 
posing the establishment of an International Combined Joint Shop 
Stewards’ Committee, which would co-ordinate the work of lower- 
level trade union activists and promote the establishment of “trade 
union unity based on the rank-and-file members in action”.* ^ 

Despite all the complexity and contradictory character of the 
processes occurring in the West European trade union movement, the 
predominant trend is leftward, towards radicalisation of the trade 
unions and the trade union struggle. This trend is also manifested 
in the increased urge towards unity shown by the trade union move¬ 
ment of Western Europe. In Italy, for example, a federal agreement 
among trade unions was signed in 1972 by the country’s three main 
central trade union bodies—the Italian General Confederation of 
Labour, the Italian Confederation of Workers’ Trade Unions and the 
Italian Union of Labour—without loss of their autonomy. In France a 
policy of joint actions by the General Confederation of Labour and 
the French Democratic Confederation of Labour is being pursued, 
under the influence of which other, smaller trade union amalgama¬ 
tions and individual trade unions are being involved in the common 
struggle.* Marked positive changes have also occurred in relations 
among differently-orientated trade unions in Finland. The Portuguese 
congress of trade unions of January 1977 was a major event, marking 
an important step forward on the path of struggle for unity in the 
trade union movement of Portugal. The congress, at which 85 per cent 
of all organised labour in the country was represented, established the 
General Confederation of Portuguese Workers—Intersindical Nacional, 

• For greater detail, see "AKTyanbHue npoSneMW npotJicoioaHoro nsHiKe- 
hh* b KariHTajiHCTHHecKHX H paaBHBaiouiHxcji crpauax”, Moscow, 1975, 
pp. 28-33. 
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the leadership of which included Communists, Socialists and Catholics. 

The influence of anti-communist, divisive aims has weakened in a 
number of reformist central trade union bodies. This was expressed, 
in particular, by the rescinding of anti-communist provisions in con¬ 
stitutions and the lifting of bans on the election of Communists to 
leading positions in a series of trade unions in Britain, the FRG, the 
Netherlands, as well as the generally strengthened influence of left- 
wing forces within the West European trade union movement. 

Unitary tendencies in the West European trade union movement 
during the 1970s also began to manifest themselves in actions on a 
broader scale. In February 1973 the European Trade Union Confeder¬ 
ation was established. This was independent of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and linked trade union federa¬ 
tions in fifteen West European countries which, for the most part, 
belonged to the ICFTU. In 1974 the Italian General Confederation 
of Labour was admitted into the ETUC, but the French General Con¬ 
federation of Labour remained outside it as a result of resistance 
on the part of a number of reformist trade unions. The first congress 
of the ETUC in 1973 discussed a programme of common actions by 
the trade unions of Western Europe. Together with demands for the 
defence of the material interests of the working people (employment, 
restraint of price rises, etc.), the programme included the goal of 
furthering detente and strengthening European security. 

At the first congress of the ETUC in 1973, eighteen national 
organisations representing 28 million members were affiliated. By the 
time of the second congress, held in 1976, 30 organisations were af¬ 
filiated with a total membership of 37 million.*^ The congress pro¬ 
posed the idea of establishing a general “action programme” by West 
European trade unions aimed at international monopolies. The 
congress also issued declarations on the struggle against unemploy¬ 
ment and inflation, general agricultural policy, energy, and working 
conditions. The necessity of struggling for detente and strengthened 
European security and Europe-wide co-operation was once again 
stressed. Nevertheless, tendencies and moods are stOl strong within the 
ETUC which block effective co-operation with the World Federation 
of Trade Unions and the national central trade union bodies belonging 
to the WFTU. 

The increased influence of EEC bodies on the elaboration and 
implementation of West European socio-economic policy was associat¬ 
ed in the late 1960s and early 1970s with an ever more acute aware¬ 
ness of the necessity for struggling on both the national and the 
European levels to strengthen the influence of the working people 
upon the decision-making process in the Nine in opposition to reac¬ 
tionary trends in EEC policies. In 1969 leading French and Italian 
trade union amalgamations gained entrance into the Economic and 
Social Council of the EEC and in 1972 they also joined the Com- 
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mittee on Labour. Despite the limited opportunities available to trade 
unions within these bodies and the generally low influence of the 
latter among the other institutions of the EEC, the struggle of the 
trade unions at this level is extremely important, less from the point 
of view of its direct influence on EEC policies than in terms of its 
positive impact on uniting and creating solidarity within the West 
European working-class movement. 

From the beginning of the 1970s definite changes in the institu¬ 
tion of Europe-wide co-operation among trade unions were observed 
in parallel with the broadening and strengthening of the struggle for 
trade union unity on the West European level. In 1973 representatives 
of European trade union amalgamations belonging to the WFTU and 
ICFTU met in Vienna for the first time since the WFTU split in 1949. 
Soviet, GDR and Hungarian delegations attended the meeting from 
the socialist countries. In 1974, 1975, 1977 and 1979 European con¬ 
ferences were held under the auspices of the International Labour 
Organisation. These conferences were attended by the representatives 
of more than 40 national central trade union bodies. As well as such 
issues as conditions of work (mainly in connection with the scientific 
and technological revolution and the increasing impact of man on the 
environment), the conferences discussed the expansion of contacts 
among national and regional central trade union bodies and outlined 
practical means of strengthening these contacts. 

Changes in the scale and level of the socio-economic struggle 
waged by West European working people connected with the worsen¬ 
ing of class contradictions and increased state intervention in the 
social sphere are leaving a mark on the entire character of the workers’ 
movement, raising it to a higher political stage and strengthening the 
importance and influence of its most broadly-based organisations. 


3. Intensification of Internal Political Struggle. 

General and Particular Aspects of the Disposition 
of Political Forces During the 1970s 

Growing economic difficulties, worsening social contradictions 
and the intensification of the class struggle have fundamentally 
changed the internal political situation in West European countries. 
The period of relative stability, which had induced a false feeling of 
security in monopoly capital circles, has been left far behind. At the 
end of the 1960s Western Europe entered a new stage in its develop¬ 
ment characterised by sharp political skirmishing and upheavals. 

Important changes occurring in the correlation of class and pohti- 
cal forces in most countries in the region are destroying the existing 
equilibrium. Polarisation of these forces is increasing and the balance 
among opposing parties or blocs is acquiring an increasingly un- 
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Stable, shifting character. Divergences between the main forces hold¬ 
ing the political centre-stage are increasing and it is becoming much 
more difficult to conduct a “two-party” policy and achieve compara¬ 
tive unity among the forces representing the ruling class. In ruling 
circles themselves disagreements and uncertainty over key political 
issues are growing. The balance of forces often results in deadlocks, 
with the opposing blocs paralysing each other. In general, political 
instability is increasing, expressing itself externally in markedly more 
frequent governmental crises, especially in countries with a multi¬ 
plicity of parties (Italy, Belgium, Denmark, etc.). 

Many “respectable”, moderately conservative or moderately 
reformist parties such as the French UDR are experiencing tangible 
defeats and losing a significant degree of political prestige, won during 
the time of comparative “tranquillity”. A marked differentiation is 
occurring in the ranks of Social-Democracy and several Socialist 
parties are undergoing a marked leftward shift. This is also reflected in 
the positions of the Socialist International, which is giving more 
active support to detente and social reforms and moving away from 
the most outdated shibboleths of anti-communism. The effectiveness 
of the established methods and mechanisms of power employed by 
the ruling class are weakening. In individual countries the party-state 
structure itself is being reshaped, the struggle is attaining new frontiers 
and new prospects are opening up. 

In different countries trends of this kind and the influence of in¬ 
tensifying class struggle on the pohtical sphere have been expressed in 
widely varying ways. This is the result, not only of differing degrees 
of acuteness of socio-economic problems, but also of the specific 
historical features of these countries, the established socio-political 
climate and practical differences in party structures and the disposi¬ 
tion of political forces. In these terms West European countries may, 
very conditionally, be divided into two groups: countries in the 
south and south-west of the continent, that is, mainly Mediterranean 
countries (France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece), and countries in 
north-west and central Europe (Britain, the FRG, Austria, the 
Benelux countries, the Scandinavian states). Despite all the differences 
between individual countries, each of the groups possesses important 
distinguishing features which are making a significant impression on 
political development in conditions of escalating economic difficulties 
and intensifying class struggle. During the mid-1970s this division 
between the two groups of countries began to acquire greater 
importance. 

A characteristic feature of the “southern” group—one which took 
shape long before the 1970s-is the peculiar acuteness and directness 
with which the deep-seated contradictions of capitalism manifest 
themselves. This feature resulted from the varying combination of a 
number of factors, the common denominator of which was the rela- 
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tive (for the given region) weakness of the ruling class. A country such 
as Italy possessed a fuU “set” of such factors—a narrow industrial 
and social base supporting the monopolistic elite, aggravation of the 
disasters of capitalism by survivals of earUer social and economic 
structures, rapid changes in the social structure under the influence 
of accelerated economic development, the long-standing anti-capitalist, 
revolutionary traditions of the working class and the lasting impact 
of the anti-fascist resistance and the post-war democratic upsurge. 
In other countries (France, on the one hand, and Spain, Portugal and 
Greece, on the other) only some of these factors are present. 

As a result of the influence of all the indicated factors, the largest 
countries, which play a decisive role in determining the basic type of 
political development followed by this group (France, Italy, Spain), 
are characterised by the widespread, actively-expressed democratic 
and anti-fascist tendencies of the popular masses, large-scale, open 
demonstrations by the proletariat under democratic slogans and a 
broad strike movement. Mass Communist parties, which exercise a 
wide influence on the working class and enjoy substantial support 
among non-proletarian strata of the working people, exist in the 
majority of countries in this group. Reformist tendencies in the 
workers’ movement are, as a rule, relatively weaker in these countries 
than in those of the north-west group, a fact which is also reflected 
in the standpoint of Socialist parties. However, insufficient trade 
union and political unity among the working class forms a barrier to 
further growth of the anti-monopolist and democratic struggle. 

The countries of the north-west and central part of capitalist 
Europe possess other distinguishing features. During its many de¬ 
cades of domination there capitalism has put down deep roots in the 
fabric of society, accumulated enormous wealth, created reserves 
for manoeuvre and gained ideological hegemony over considerable 
masses of the working people. This has helped it to ease the tension 
of class conflicts and conceal acute social contradictions, making the 
struggle by revolutionary forces more difficult. Moreover, these 
countries lacked significant survivals of pre-capitalist structures, which 
make the position of the popular masses especially intolerable, and 
revolutionary traditions are weaker, while the ruling class has been 
distinguished by greater flexibility and ability to manoeuvre. Special 
conditions existed in the FRG, where strong revolutionary traditions 
were broken off by the savage repressions and frantic demagogy of 
nazism and later by the cold war, during which the country stood on 
the front line. Concessions by the ruling class, which it had to make in 
face of the socialist changes carried out in the GDR, temporarily 
strengthened reformist tendencies in the working class. 

In the majority of countries in the north-west group a critical 
attitude towards private capitalist principles established itself long ago 
in the consciousness of the basic masses of the working class, but this 
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was marked by reformist inconsistency. The countries of the north¬ 
west group are characterised by the dominance in the workers’ move¬ 
ment of trade unionist or social-reformist views and moods and a 
comparatively low level of activity by the proletariat and relatively 
limited influence of left-wing forces that are almost universal. 

Of course, here, too, capitalism has been unable to escape from 
its contradictions and class struggle increasingly broke through the de¬ 
ceptive semblance of “social peace” at the end of the 1960s and 
during the 1970s. This was evidenced by a certain leftward shift of 
trade unions, outbreaks of strikes in countries where the level of strike 
activity had long been quite low, the universal growth of discontent 
and distrust in ruling circles, increased militancy in working-class 
attitudes and the upswing of various kinds of democratic movements. 
Student and youth demonstrations, the women’s movement against 
civil and social discrimination, the struggle by national minorities for 
genuine equal rights and action for public control over education, 
ecology, housing problems, etc., were notable phenomena, although 
of varying socio-political importance. All this could not but be reflect¬ 
ed—and was reflected—in the political situation. 

The change of political leadership in the FRG, the crisis in na¬ 
tional relations in Belgium, the long-ripening socio-pohtical crisis in 
Britain which burst in 1974 and the growing difficulties of the ruling 
Social-Democratic parties in Scandinavia were all, despite their dis¬ 
similarity, indications of weak spots in the balance of political forces 
which had enabled monopoly capital to maintain a constant grip on 
society. Nevertheless, it is unquestionable that in this group of 
countries political upheavals were on the whole less and the political 
reserves of the ruUng class greater than in the countries of south and 
south-west Europe. 

The internal political difficulties of ruling circles and the mobi¬ 
lisation of the popular masses explained the new partial gains made by 
the working people and the forced concessions of the ruling class 
during the 1970s. However, the broad dissemination of reformist 
traditions and moods in the countries of the north-west group, 
combined with a certain flexibility among the elite, meant that these 
gains served as an element in the search for a more modernised version 
of state-monopoly policy rather than as a means of undermining the 
positions of monopoly capital (although they often aggravated con¬ 
tradictions in the ruling camp). 

By the end of the 1960s the political force (the CDU/CSU) which 
had for two decades provided political leadership in the FRG, one of 
the leading capitalist powers, was clearly unequal to the new tasks 
confronting it. The main reason for the rising discontent of the masses 
was undoubtedly a foreign policy conducted in the spirit of cold war 
dogmas, which gave rise to unregulated relations with the socialist 
countries and conflicted with the mood of the broad masses, who 
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were freeing themselves from the foreign policy conceptions of the 
Adenauer period. Discontent was also caused by a slow-down in econ¬ 
omic development, sapping faith in the efficiency of the free market 
economy-the symbol of the CDU/CSU creed. “Wild-cat” strikes in 
the autumn of 1969 revealed the changed climate in the country. A 
reahsation that the foreign policy of the preceding decades was 
doomed spread even in the circles of big capital. It became increasing¬ 
ly clear, moreover, that the FRG lagged behind most West European 
countries in the level of state regulation of social and economic 
processes. 

The unseating of the CDU/CSU and the formation in December 
1969 of the “small coalition” government (a bloc of Social-Democrats 
and Free Democrats) was an important internal political change which 
corresponded to the interests of the broad masses of the population. 
It marked the waning influence of the most conservative sections of 
the monopolistic bourgeoisie and the increasing impact of the working 
class on the FRG’s international line and helped to steer the country 
out of a foreign policy cul-de-sac and launch good-neighbourly rela¬ 
tions with the socialist states. At the same time, the contradictory role 
played by Social-Democracy in capitalist society clearly manifested 
itself in the activities of the new government. 

On the one hand, the accession to power of the Social-Democrats 
opened the way to a number of urgent reforms, including reduction 
of the pensionable age and a larger minimum pension, limitation of 
rises in rents and stronger defences for tenants against eviction, and 
the granting to production councils of the right to vote on matters 
of investment, and tax reform. However, the reforms outlined by the 
Social-Democrats were delayed time and again and became increasing¬ 
ly inconsistent in character. For example, the educational reform in¬ 
troducing the streaming of pupils on the basis of their “abilities” 
sanctioned discrimination against children from poorer families. The 
new law on “co-participation” in the management of enterprises 
(1976) failed to provide for parity on the supervisory councils of 
concerns between the representatives of capital and of the workers 
including “leading staff’ (i.e. managers) among the latter. Promises 
of “greater democracy and greater participation” essentially remained 
on paper. 

On the other hand, with the beginning of the economic crisis the 
social policy of the SPD/FDP government increasingly became a 
regime of harsh economy as state expenditure on social needs was cut 
with the object of overcoming existing difficulties at the expense of 
the working people. In a certain sense this was more easily accom¬ 
plished by the Social-Democratic leaders, who were closely linked to 
the trade unions, than by the Christian-Democrats. The “small coali¬ 
tion” government demonstrated its “trustworthiness” and “respect¬ 
ability” to reactionary philistines by the persecution of left-wingers. 
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legitimated by the draconian “Berufsverbot”—civil discrimination 
against “radical” elements, and active participation in plans to site 
new US missiles in Western Europe. 

In Britain the crisis in old forms of state-monopoly regulation and 
the break-down of the former political equilibrium acquired a more 
dramatic turn during the 1970s. This was associated both with the 
relatively higher level of class consciousness and strike activity (for 
north-west Europe) of the proletariat and with the specific features 
of the economic situation. Britain was distinguished from the other 
countries of Western Europe by its peculiarly low rates of economic 
growth, which gave an exceptional edge to the problem of distributing 
incomes. 

The Conservative Government which came to power in 1970 hoped 
to solve the problem by force, through direct confrontation with the 
trade unions. However, this method failed. In dissolving parliament 
at the height of the strike movement in February 1974, the Conser¬ 
vative Government hoped to whip up a wave of anti-worker, reac¬ 
tionary sentiment and give the trade unions an object lesson. How¬ 
ever, neither at the subsequent elections nor a few months later at 
new, premature elections (in October 1974) were they able to gain 
sufficient support. The socio-political crisis was resolved only after 
the Labour Government which succeeded the Conservatives following 
their defeat at the elections-a defeat inflicted by the mass movement 
of the working class-sought to change the methods of the “incomes 
policy” and methods of regulating relations between the state and the 
trade unions. 

The policy of “social contract” between the government and the 
trade unions, which began to be put into effect in 1974, was founded 
on the substitution for compulsion of a voluntary acceptance by the 
trade unions of definite restrictions on the growth of wages. This 
agreement was obtained in exchange for matching obligations under¬ 
taken by the government. Some of these obligations (the repeal of 
anti-trade union legislation, the improvement of social services, an 
expansion of the state sector, increased taxes on the wealthy) were, 
in the conditions created by the victory of the workers’ movement 
over the Conservatives, partially or wholly fulfilled. However, as 
Britain’s economic position further worsened, the reformist trade 
union leadership permitted an increasing transformation of the 
“social contract” into a one-sided obligation by the working class to 
“tighten its belts”. This furthered disillusionment among the masses 
and contributed to the defeat of the Labour Party at the 1979 elec¬ 
tions, which brought the Conservatives to power. 

In contrast to the position in the FRG and Britain, social-reformist 
parties were for a long time the main ruling force in the Scandinavian 
countries. Progress in economic development, the material standard 
of living of the working people, social insurance, guaranteed employ- 
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merit, a shorter working week and the development of education were 
attained by Social-Democratic governments in Denmark, Norway and, 
in particular, Sweden at the price of leaving control over the economy 
in the hands of the monopolies, of a rise in monopoly profits, an 
immense increase in taxation, the virtual rejection by the working 
class of day-to-day mass activity and rigid centralisation in tne state 
and public spheres. The effect of the reforms carried out by the 
Social-Democrats has already been largely exhausted without freeing 
the masses from exploitation, while in face of the economic crisis and 
the growth of new social needs the policy of the Social-Deniocrats 
has lost a significant degree of its appeal in the eyes of the masses. 
Hence the crisis which arose during the 1970s in Scandinavian Social- 
Democracy and which led it to defeat at the elections in Norway and 
Denmark in 1973 and in Sweden in 1976. 

The failures of the Scandinavian Social-Democrats brought bour¬ 
geois parties to power for the first time in many years. Increasing 
dissatisfaction and discontent thrust a section of the population, 
especially the middle strata, into the embrace of right-wing extremist 
or reactionary-demagogic elements. In the FRG and even in Britain 
openly anti-democratic and pro-fascist groupings showed signs of re¬ 
vival in the middle of the 1970s. The extreme right wing, which has 
strengthened in traditional bourgeois parties, formed an intermediate 
link between these groupings and the latter. In the mid-1970s repre¬ 
sentatives of the extreme right wing led not only the Bavarian CSU 
(F. J. Strauss) but also-for the first time in many years~the British 
Conservative Party. 

A distinctive manifestation of the discontent felt by the less 
politically aware section of the working people was seen in the in¬ 
creased strength of nationalist parties in a number of countries and 
growing aspirations towards autonomy, towards liberation from the 
tutelage of central government, the elimination of national discrimi¬ 
nation, etc. However, in the conditions of Western Europe this often 
diverts the political struggle from the “main” road and becomes a 
destructive element in the socio-political situation. 

Nationalist parties (De Volksunie, Front Democratique des Fran¬ 
cophones and others) have become especially influential in Belgium, 
where, in 1977, their representatives even joined the government. 
Several other parties split on a national basis. The increasing com¬ 
plexity of relations between the national communities and the deep 
division between them formed the main political crisis in Belgium dur¬ 
ing the 1960s and 1970s. This principally reflected the acute social 
contradictions arising from the uneven development of the country’s 
two constituent parts—Wallonia and Flanders—the crisis in the old 
industrial structure and the short-sighted and rapacious policies of 
monopoly capital. The failure to normalise national relations, despite 
the introduction of regional self-government in 1971, has enabled 
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the ruling class, ignoring the inconveniences associated with this 
failure, to divert the workers from the class struggle into the field of 
strife between different nationalities. 

In the countries of north-west Europe, too, the most effective 
means of struggle by left-wing forces against the threat of a shift to 
the right, national dissension and the passiveness and apathy of the 
masses was the elaboration of a practical and effective democratic 
alternative to the policies of the monopolies and the forging of a 
broad anti-monopolistic coalition around the working class capable 
of putting into practice its solutions of complex economic, social and 
political problems. Despite the great difficulties standing in the way of 
establishing anti-monopolistic coalitions in these countries, the acute 
socio-political struggle of the 1970s yielded definite successes here too. 

Detente furthered the move by the majority of Social-Democratic 
parties towards more progressive and realistic foreign policy positions 
and the weakening of anti-communist prejudices. In some parties an 
active quest was launched for effective means of struggling against 
monopoly capital. For example, attempts are being made in the Scan¬ 
dinavian Social-Democratic parties, albeit in an inconsistent, contra¬ 
dictory way, to launch a struggle to achieve “industrial democracy” 
and curb the power of capital over production. 

The leftward shift of a number of political forces often remains 
limited, failing to go beyond the “rules of the game” imposed by the 
existing political system. The tenacious anti-communist prejudices in 
these countries form the principal obstacle to uniting all left-wing 
forces. Despite the goodwill displayed by the Communists, West 
German, Swedish and other Social-Democrats still firmly refuse to 
co-operate with them. 

The Communist parties of north-west Europe achieved definite 
success during the 1970s in their hard struggle to broaden their 
influence among the masses and overcome the split in left-wing forces. 
Although only legalised in 1968, the German Communist Party almost 
doubled in size in a short period of time: from 22,000 members in 
1969 to 42,000 members in 1976.^® The influence of British Com¬ 
munists strengthened in the trade union movement. 

Nevertheless, Communists evaluate the position soberly. “We 
know that we cannot considerably increase the Party’s influence 
overnight,” wrote Herbert Mies, chairman of the GCP. “This is a 
task requiring systematic hard work... We are patient and reahstic, 
and not pessimistic.”*® 

The Communists of Britain, the FRG and the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries have succeeded on a number of occasions in achieving unity of 
action with Social-Democrats at enterprises, in trade unions and in 
the course of individual democratic campaigns. Links between Com¬ 
munists and young people have also broadened. The Marxist Spar- 
takus league and the Social-Democratic alliance of tertiary students 
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are co-operating successfully in the West German student movement. 
Communists are striving to provide an answer to urgent economic, 
social and political problems which carries conviction with the masses 
and, together with other left-wing forces, to work out an alternative 
corresponding most fully to the existing situation and the specific 
features of a particular country. 

While the complex process of elaborating a democratic alternative 
is proceeding in the countries of north-west Europe amid partial 
successes and conditions are being created for the formation of an 
anti-monopolist coalition, a different situation obtains in the south 
and south-western part of Europe. 

Among the countries of north-west Europe actually only Britain 
experienced an acute socio-political crisis during the 1970s. In the 
south European group during the same period scarcely a country 
escaped a sharp worsening of the socio-political situation. The polit¬ 
ical hegemony of the ruling class in these countries was subjected 
to far more serious trials and was perceptibly weakened in some 
countries. 

Because reformist traditions are more widespread among the 
working class in the countries of north-west Europe, monopoly capital 
was able to diminish social tension by means of a regular and painless 
“relieving of the guard”-the replacement of one party by another at 
the levers of power (a bourgeois party or coalition by a Social-Demo¬ 
cratic party or vice versa). Active use was made of this opportunity 
at the end of the 1960s and during the 1970s. By contrast, the rela¬ 
tively large narrowness of the ruling class’s social base in the south 
European group of countries was illustrated, in particular, by the 
fact that its political dominance was embodied, wholly or principally, 
in the dominance of one party or grouping: a ready-made “spare” 
was absent. 

As early as the 1950s the political instability of the Fourth Republic 
in France expressed the insecure character and relatively unsettled 
nature of monopoly capital’s ideological and political hegemony. 
During the first decade of the Fifth Republic (1958-1968) the po¬ 
litical power of the French monopolistic bourgeoisie acquired stability, 
but at the cost of concentrating moderate forces around a single 
centre and excessive identification of power with a single party and 
the coalition headed by it. This, amid conditions of increasingly acute 
class conflicts, exposed the ruling UDR Gaullist party (like the Italian 
Christian-Democratic Party, which has played approximately the same 
role since 1947) to the threat of severe moral exhaustion and con¬ 
centrated the fire of critics upon it. 

In Italy ruling circles possessed neither the political prestige given 
France’s political leadership by the personality of de Gaulle nor the 
relative freedom to manoeuvre endowed upon French capitalism by 
its experience and comparatively large material resources. 
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Certain circles in the ruling class of both countries placed high 
hopes on the Socialist parties. These parties, following the model of 
north-west Europe, were to provide the ruling elite with its sought- 
after political reserve, absorbing possible shocks. But at the end of the 
1960s such plans collapsed in both countries. Attempts to involve the 
Socialist parties in the existing system of capital’s political dominance 
as a part of the ruling coalition in Italy or as the basis of a hypotheti¬ 
cal “third force” coalition in France opposed to both the GauUists 
and the Communists led to a sharp fall in the influence of the Socialists 
among the masses. The subsequent leftward turn of these parties was, 
therefore, natural. 

The events of May 1968 in France and the “hot autumn” of 
1969 in Italy served as the first manifestations of acute socio-polit¬ 
ical crises. In both countries the struggle brought significant gains for 
the working class and the working population. As well as material 
achievements, mention should be made of the introduction in Italy 
at the turn of the 1960s of regional self-government, legislation on 
divorce, a bill of rights for the working people, etc. However, the 
absence of true unity among left-wing forces and, consequently, the 
lack of a democratic alternative to state-monopoly policies capable 
of convincing broad sections of the population, together with the 
unvanquished influence of ultra-left-wing tendencies on the masses, 
led to a certain loss of impetus and a temporary rightward shift on the 
part of the population, predominantly belonging to middle strata, 
who had been frightened by the scope of class conflicts. The 1968 
elections in France and the 1971-1972 elections in Italy were marked 
by this rightward shift. 

However, this shift proved transitory, mainly as a result of a 
further rise of the socio-political difficulties facing the ruling classes, 
especially amid conditions of economic crisis. By the mid-1970s the 
socio-political crisis had again deepened in both Italy and France. 
Economic difficulties and the obvious impotence of the ruling circles 
brought further discredit on the capitalist system and the political 
leadership, aggravated social contradictions and mobihsed the move¬ 
ment of the masses. In France the ruling coalition retained power only 
by absorbing intermediate political groups (the centrist grouping of 
“reformers”, the right-wing radicals, etc.), but even this ensured no 
more than a bare majority at the presidential elections in 1974. 
Attempts to establish a broad movement under the aegis of the RPR 
(the Assembly for the Republic, as the Gaullist party began to call it¬ 
self from December 1976) in order to oppose left-wing forces failed 
to strengthen the influence of the ruling class. 

Left-wing parties in both countries constituted powerful po¬ 
litical forces which were not only forcing ruling circles to manoeuvre 
and make partial concessions but were also posing the question of 
replacing the political leadership of their countries and of decisive 
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participation by the working class and its allies in state governance. 
At the same time, left-wing forces in the two countries, especially 
under the influence of the tragic events in Chile, made energetic 
efforts to isolate reaction, and expand the anti-monopolistic coali¬ 
tions that were being formed by drawing into their ranks not only 
those groups of the working class which still remained under the 
influence of the bourgeoisie but also the main sections of the middle 
strata. The Italian Communist Party, conscious of the fact that an al¬ 
liance of left-wing forces alone was insufficient to achieve successful 
democratic changes, adopted the strategy of “historical compromise” 
aimed at a permanent and persistent quest for agreement and co-oper¬ 
ation in order to resolve urgent problems of national concern among 
all Italy’s democratic movements, above all the Communists, Social¬ 
ists and Catholics. The consideration shown for the interests of the 
middle strata, including the moderately-minded section of these 
strata, the elaboration of a concrete and integrated alternative in the 
area of socio-economic policy and the practical activity of local bodies 
controlled by left-wing forces all made it possible to change the at¬ 
titude of the middle strata to Communists and the workers’ move¬ 
ment in many respects. A poll taken in the spring of 1976 showed 
that more than 60 per cent of representatives of Italy’s middle strata 
regarded the prospect of the Communist Party’s entrance into govern¬ 
ment favourably.* ’ 

The working class is the core of the democratic coalition. Its unity 
and, above all, the alliance of left-wing political forces, Communists 
and Socialists, remains the key issue in the anti-monopolistic struggle. 
The joint programme drawn up by the Communists and Socialists in 
France in 1972 formed one of the stages in the difficult process of 
forging unity between them; the left-radicals also allied themselves 
to this programme. The programme provided for substantive demo¬ 
cratic changes, including nationalisation of the banks, the larger insur¬ 
ance companies and monopolistic amalgamations, expansion of par¬ 
liament’s rights, limitation of the power of the president, etc. 

The proposal by left-wing forces of a genuine alternative to the 
policies of the ruling circles created favourable opportunities for the 
rapid expansion of their influence. While the left won a total of 
42.4 per cent of votes at the 1968 elections in France, Fran 9 ois 
Mitterrand, their presidential candidate, gained the support of almost 
half the electorate (49.1 per cent) in 1974. In March 1977 left-wing 
forces won a major victory at the municipal elections, gaining control 
of local government in two-thirds of all towns with a population 
exceeding 30,000. 

Elaboration of a joint programme did not, of course, eliminate 
disagreements between the French Communist Party and the French 
Socialist Party or remove differences between them in their approaches 
to the goals of democratic and socialist changes. The FSP did not con- 
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ceal its intention of changing the balance of forces in the left-wing 
camp in its own favour. The desire of the Socialists to limit the scale 
and depth of the changes outlined in the programme was sharply 
criticised by the FCP. Disagreements between the left-wing parties led 
in 1977 to the collapse of talks between them on the renewal of the 
joint programme and the deterioration of relations between them just 
before the parliamentary elections. However, the influence of left-wing 
forces in France remains very broad. At the parliamentary elections in 
March 1978 they gained slightly less than half the votes cast. 

During the four years between 1972 and 1976 the proportion of 
votes won by the Italian Communist Party at parliamentary elec¬ 
tions rose from 27.2 per cent to 34.4 per cent. Only the involve¬ 
ment of the Communist Party in political consultations and the elabo¬ 
ration of a programme agreement among six parties with its partici¬ 
pation, followed by the entrance of the ICP into the parliamentary 
majority, enabled the government of Christian-Democrat Giulio 
Andreotti to gain parliamentary support and remain in power between 
1976 and 1978. The Communists sought to use their participation 
in the parliamentary coalition to bring about urgent democratic 
reforms in the economic, social and political spheres. However, the 
measures outlined in the agreed programme were frustrated by the 
Christian-Democratic Party, which retained in its hands the real levers 
of power. A number of laws already adopted by parliament remained 
on paper. This led to the withdrawal of the ICP from the parliamenta¬ 
ry majority, which brought about the collapse of the Andreotti 
government. At the elections of 3 June 1979, Communists gained 
30.4 per cent of the votes. However, the Christian-Democratic Party 
was unable to consolidate its position and form a stable government. 
The situation in the country again worsened. The orgy of right-wing 
and left-wing extremist terror in the country is being used to frighten 
the man in the street. However, the creation of a government of 
national unity with the participation of the Communists is increas¬ 
ingly becoming an essential precondition for a solution to the socio¬ 
political crisis. 

The strengthening influence of left-wing forces in France and Italy 
is the more notable in that it has coincided in time with major politi¬ 
cal and social changes in neighbouring Mediterranean countries. The 
peoples of Spain, Portugal and Greece, where fascist regimes had 
sought to stand aside from social progress, embarked upon open 
political struggle in the mid-1970s and advanced to the front lines of 
the class battles, inevitably changing the general situation in Western 
Europe in the most basic way, especially in its southern part. 

The overthrow of fascist regimes in Portugal and Greece in 1974 
and the crumbling of the political structure of the Francoist dictator¬ 
ship in Spain, which began after the death of Franco in 1975, were 
typified by the fact that, while resulting naturally from growing mass 
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discontent and resistance, they were directly implemented by forces 
emerging from the midst of the old state machinery. This fact glaring¬ 
ly exposed the complete bankruptcy and impotence of the fascist 
dictatorships in face of the contemporary international situation and 
the contemporary level of the productive forces and the mass con¬ 
sciousness. The collapse of the Cyprus venture launched by Greek 
fascism, the defeat of the Portuguese colonialists in Africa, inef¬ 
ficiency and corruption and inability to maintain a state of artificial 
isolation from Europe and disregard world public opinion—all played 
an important role in bringing down the last totalitarian dictatorships 
in Western Europe. 

It was not fortuitous that the “youngest” of the fascist dictator¬ 
ships—the regime of “the colonels” in Greece, which was established 
and nurtured by NATO and the CIA—also proved the most short-lived. 
Army circles, seeking to avoid a repetition on a far wider scale of anti¬ 
fascist demonstrations by students and workers, which the dictator¬ 
ship had been able to crush in 1973 only at the cost of bloody vio¬ 
lence, organised the transfer of power to a civilian government in July 
1974. The split in the left-wing camp and the flexibility of the new 
prime minister, Constantinos Karamanlis, an experienced bourgeois 
politician who, in view of this split, not only legalised all parties 
without exception but even withdrew Greece from the military orga¬ 
nisation of NATO, helped the ruling class maintain control over the 
situation. Nevertheless, the ruling class is obliged to keep the influence 
of left-wing forces in the country constantly in view. 

The situation in Portugal developed differently. The process of 
dissolution of the Salazarist state bureaucracy went so far there that 
strong redoubts of democratic and even socialist ideas sprang up 
within the officer corps and especially its most active circles, which 
carried out the anti-fascist coup of 25 April 1974. Under these condi¬ 
tions the military coup merged with the movement of the workers and 
peasants, in the vanguard of which were the Communists, and acquired 
the character of a democratic revolution. The old state-monopoly 
structure was destroyed by the revolution. In the distinctive transi¬ 
tional political system that took shape, elements of representative, 
parliamentary democracy were combined with the existence of organs 
of revolutionary military dictatorship (the Movement of the Armed 
Forces, the Revolutionary Council), in which the left exercised signif¬ 
icant influence. Thanks to the alliance of Communists and left-wing 
elements of the Movement of the Armed Forces in the government 
it was possible to implement such fundamental democratic and anti- 
monopolistic changes as nationalisation of the banks, insurance 
companies and major industrial enterprises, the introduction of 
workers’ control, agrarian reform in latifundia areas and the establish¬ 
ment of peasant co-operatives. 

However, the radicalisation of the country’s political leadership 
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did not wholly reflect the actual balance of class forces; in fact, in the 
light of the considerable degree of ideological and political backward¬ 
ness of the peasant and petty-bourgeois masses of northern Portugal 
and the split within the ranks of the democratic forces following 
disagreements between Communists and Socialists, it contained an 
element of the premature. These weaknesses were exploited by reac¬ 
tion, which organised a broad anti-communist campaign and sub¬ 
sequently provoked the demonstration by left-wing elements in the 
army on 25 November 1975 that led to their defeat and a sharp 
reduction in their influence. 

The removal of Communists from the government, the revival of 
capitalist elements, the offensive taken by reaction and the formation 
of a right-wing majority in parliament following the mid-term elec¬ 
tions of 2 December 1979, all jeopardised the results of the revolu¬ 
tion. However, the Communist Party has remained an important and 
influential force. At the elections in December 1979 its influence 
again broadened and reaction was unable to nullify the principal 
socio-economic and political gains of the Portuguese people. Further 
developments in Portugal depend principally on the unity and level 
of activity of left-wing forces. 

Events also demanded great flexibility and solidarity from left- 
wing forces in Spain. The development of the situation there was 
marked by a considerable number of distinctive elements. Even be¬ 
fore the death of the dictator Franco the fascist regime had been 
seriously undermined by ceaseless mass demonstrations mounted by 
the working class, the opposition of the intelligentsia and the growth 
of discontent in the most varied strata of the population, not exclud¬ 
ing certain circles of the big bourgeoisie. Behind the fa 9 ade of dicta¬ 
torship a new party-political structure was taking shape and un¬ 
legalised or semi-legal organisations were formed. The “workers’ 
commissions” formed as early as the 1960s, which led the day-to- 
day struggle by the proletariat for its rights, became an important 
force. 

Aware that the Francoist regime was increasingly becoming an 
impotent anachronism blocking modernisation of the country and 
preventing its involvement in flie economic machinery of the EEC, 
in which the ruling class was vitally interested, the government of 
King Juan Carlos, Franco’s offlcial heir, undertook measures to “lib¬ 
eralise” the political system and dismantle fascist institutions. This 
process began in 1976. In order to gain the confidence of the country 
and overcome resistance from the “bunker”, the most reactionary 
sections of the ruling class and the state bureaucracy, whose interests 
were closely bound up with Francoism, the royal government of 
Adolfo Suarez was forced to establish links with the opposition. 
The year 1976 established a record for the scale of the mass de¬ 
mocratic movement in the country. Under pressure from the opposi- 
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tion and the organised workers’ movement, the government dis¬ 
solved the Francoist party and the official trade unions and legalised 
the trade union organisations established by the working people 
and almost all political parties, with the exception of those on the 
extreme left. Although legalisation of the Communist Party was 
accomplished only shortly before elections to the new parliament, this 
act represented an important victory for the Spanish working class. 
At the parliamentary elections held on 15 June 1977 for the first time 
in more than 40 years left-wing parties gained over 40 per cent of the 
votes cast. New elections on 1 March 1979 showed that the influence 
of the Communists had broadened. 

Thus left-wing forces supporting fundamental democratic changes 
gained important footholds in the countries of the southern group. 
Conversely, in north-west Europe, the Social-Democrats, occupying 
significantly less radical positions than those occupied by correspond¬ 
ing parties in the south, hold centre-stage and are forced to defend 
themselves against pressure exerted on them by conservative forces. 
However, this unevenness in the development of internal situations 
exists within the bounds of the West European region, where the 
interdependence of political events has always been quite marked, and 
has strengthened still further in connection with the activities of 
NATO and the EEC. Hence the inevitability of close interlocking 
of internal political processes in different countries and groups of 
countries in Western Europe and the emergence of these processes on 
to a regional level. 

During the 1970s persistent efforts to establish party amalgama¬ 
tions within the EEC or even embracing the whole of Western Europe 
were manifested. These efforts, being formally connected with the 
first direct elections to the European Parliament, also reflected the 
efforts of bourgeois and social-reformist circles to unite their forces 
and prevent further weakening of damaged links in the chain of West 
European capitahsm, neutralise and limit the influence of the most 
powerful Communist parties and prevent the victory of anti-monop- 
ohstic coalitions in a number of countries. In 1976 the European 
people’s party (uniting national Christian-Democratic parties) and the 
Federation of Liberal Parties of the European Community were 
formed. Two years earlier a less durable organisation, the Union of 
Social-Democratic Parties of the European Community, had been estab¬ 
lished. The functioning of these alliances is complicated by divergent 
views and standpoints on many practical issues and by different 
national interests. Nevertheless, their formation has opened up new 
channels for co-operation and mutual assistance among ruling circles 
and for the exercise of external influence on internal political sit¬ 
uations. 

Co-ordination of imperialist actions, active interference from out¬ 
side of the order of the Puerto Rican compact or the pressure brought 
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to bear on revolutionary Portugal by international capital and the 
success of right-wing-centrist parties at the first direct elections to the 
European Parliament, brought about the necessity for a new, higher 
level of co-operation among West European left-wing forces and, first 
and foremost, for internationalist co-operation among the fraternal 
Communist parties on the basis of generally accepted standards of 
mutual relations between them. 

In January 1974 the first summit conference of all the Communist 
parties of the European capitalist countries was held in Brussels. 
A detailed political resolution was adopted. In March of the same year 
a large demonstration, in which leaders of the Communist parties of 
France, the ERG, Britain, Italy, Belgium and Switzerland took part, 
was organised at Lyons within the framework of the campaign out¬ 
lined by the Communist parties for unity among the West European 
working class. Pressure from left-wing forces put an end to discrimina¬ 
tion against Communists in the Strasbourg European Parliament and a 
Communist faction was established at this consultative assembly. The 
Communists have, with support from other left-wing forces, mobilised 
efforts to democratise EEC bodies and oppose imperialist interference 
in the internal affairs of the peoples of West European countries. 

The Berlin Conference of the Communist and Workers’ Parties of 
Europe in June 1976 was a notable step in the development of inter¬ 
national co-operation among the working class of the continent. 
European Communists exchanged experience and views, analysed the 
political situation in the continent and formulated practical objectives 
in the struggle for peace and social progress. The Conference con¬ 
firmed the common determination of the participating parties to up¬ 
hold the cause of democracy and socialism, taking into account the 
situation and national traditions in different countries and the general 
laws of development of society. Addressing the Conference, Leonid 
Brezhnev stated: “Our continent is today far different from the 
Europe that thirty years ago emerged from the Second World War 
dislocated, bathed in blood and gutted by fire. It is not even the 
Europe that it was only ten or fifteen years ago, in the period of the 
cold war. The alignment of class forces has changed on the interna¬ 
tional scene and in many countries. The role played by the working 
class and its vanguard, the Communist parties, in European affairs has 
grown immensely.’’*® 

In Western Europe more than 20 million people vote for the Com¬ 
munists at elections. The ranks of the revolutionary working class’s 
allies are growing especially in the countires of the south and south¬ 
west. Western Europe has entered a crucial period of its history, dur¬ 
ing which, amid acute political complications, the character and trend 
of social development in the region for many years to come wiU be 
decided. 









WESTERN EUROPE: ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL RELATIONS 
WITH CAPITALIST AND DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


CHAPTER XIII WESTERN EUROPE IN THE WORLD 
CAPITALIST ECONOMY 


1. Changes in Western Europe’s Position Within 
the System of World Economic Ties 


World War II substantially reduced the sphere of domination of 
capitalism in Europe, since a number of East European countries, 
whose economies were previously largely dependent on West Euro¬ 
pean capital, have embarked on building socialism. 

Given the post-war competition and co-operation between the 
two socio-economic systems in Europe, West European countries 
have sought to use the achievements of the scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution for consolidating capitalism’s position in that part of 
the world. The collapse of the colonial system of imperialism also had 
a marked effect on Western Europe’s position in the world capitalist 
economy, the former major West European colonial powers, namely 
Great Britain, France, Holland and Belgium suffering the biggest 
losses. On the one hand, the break-up of colonialism considerably 
undermined the place of Western Europe in the capitalist economy 
and, on the other, compelled it to adapt itself increasingly to the new 
conditions of world economic development and to readjust its rela¬ 
tionships with the developing nations. The countries of Western 
Europe were forced to take account of the demands made by the 
young nation-states for a restructuring of international economic re¬ 
lations. 

The Common Market, a regional economic group set up in 1957, 
became the nucleus of the West European economic power centre 
and promoted the development of integration in the region. Subse¬ 
quently there was a transition period, during which the economies of 
three more nations, namely Great Britain, Denmark and Ireland, 
were brought into the Common Market, transforming the Six into the 
Nine, while the nucleus of the West European economic power centre 
will possibly now continue to expand by coopting new members, 
i.e. Greece, Spain and Portugal. Now that a vast zone of free trade has 
taken shape in Europe, the Common Market has concluded agree¬ 
ments with a large group of developing countries. The intensified 
international economic activities in the region and the increasingly 
broad integration which, in effect, are but attempts at yet another 
economic division of the capitalist world, have engendered new hot¬ 
beds of confrontation between Western Europe, the United States 
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and Japan, and between Western Europe and the developing countries. 

The economic consolidation in Western Europe, a trend that, de¬ 
spite the difficulties, has been making increasing headway, could not 
but tell on the scale and forms of West European participation in the 
world capitalist economy. Naturally, unlike the United States and 
Japan, Western Europe is still not a single unit, acting in the world 
economy primarily as a conglomerate of states engaged in continued 
economic competition. Yet the independent activities of some 
countries are increasingly supplemented by co-ordinated actions by 
the Nine in international economic relations. These actions are ob¬ 
jectively based on intensifying specialisation and co-operation among 
West European monopoly groupings, which are becoming active out¬ 
side Western Europe, although this is where they are largely concen¬ 
trated. “Western Europe’s share in the world capitalist economy” had 
completely different meanings in the early 1950s and the mid-1970s. 
Whereas, in the early 1950s, it chiefly represented a simple sum of the 
shares of about fifteen (or a few more) West European countries, in 
the mid-1970s it was already a conglomerate of national economies, 
whose interrelationships and interdependence had grown substantially 
over the past twenty-five years. 

Table 1 shows the changes that took place from 1960 to 1977 
in the alignment of forces between the three centres of imperialist 
rivalry. Although Western Europe still lags considerably beWnd the 
United States with respect to a number of very important economic 
factors, this period saw a trend towards more equal economic develop¬ 
ment. Whereas, in 1960, the gross domestic product in Western 
Europe was 72.4 per cent of that of the USA, by 1977 it had grown 
to 74.4 per cent. If, in 1960, Western Europe’s per capita output was 
only 43 per cent of that of the United States, in 1977 it was produc¬ 
ing 50 per cent. In 1960, Western Europe produced 100 per cent more 
per capita than Japan, but this difference had declined to only 9 per 
cent by 1975. Close economic development levels, chiefly due to an 
uneven growth of labour efficiency, have intensified the trend towards 
more equal competitiveness of the commodities produced in the three 
economic power centres, and this, in turn, has greatly affected the 
structure of capitalism’s world economic ties. 

Western Europe’s position in the international division of labour 
is largely determined by the available supphes of the most important 
types of mineral resource and fuel, by the region’s dependence on 
imports of them, and by changes in the very structure of the West 
European economy, accompanied by ones in external economic ties. 

The United States has now virtually lost its leading role in the pro¬ 
duction of fuel and industrial raw materials, a role it retained into the 
early 1960s. Nevertheless, Western Europe still produces consider¬ 
ably less mineral raw materials and fuel than the USA, though far 
more than Japan (see Table 2). 
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Economic Potentials of Impeiialist Power Centres 
(share of production, foreign trade, 
gold and currency reserves of the 
capitalist world, per cent) 


Table 1 


United States 

Western Europe 

Japan 

1960 1977 

1960 1977 

1960 1977 


Gross domestic 
product 

43.4 

39.0 

31.4 

29.0 

4.7 

9.1 

Gross domestic 
product per capita 
(US dollars, 

1970 prices) 

3,685 

5,770 

1,560 

2,665 

770 2^45 

Industrial 

Agricultural produce 

18.0 

16.4 

22.4 

21.9 

6.9 

6.2 

Services 

51.8 

44.7 

29.3 

25.3 

3.9 

8.4 

Annual produc¬ 
tion pet worker 
(US dollars, 1970 
prices) 

10,044 

13,264 

3,592 

6,244 

1,616 

4,975 

including in 
industry 

10,287 

15,863 

3,830 

6,986 

1,838 

6,102 

Exports 

18.3 

13.2 

44.5 

45.4 

3.6 

8.2 

Gold and currency 
reserves 

22.1* 

11.5 

48.7* 

43.4 

2.8* 

7.3 

including gold 
reserves 

32.6* 

27.3 

53.2* 

57.9 

0.8* 

2.1 


• 1965. 

Calculated from UN Yearbook of National Accounts Statistics, New 
York; UN Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, New York; Financial 
Statistics, Washington; ’^KOHOMutecKoe nonoxenue KanuranucTUHecKux u 
paseueaioutuxcjt CTpan”, annual reviews for respective years. 


Table 2 


Share of the Three Economic Power Centres in the Output 
of Mineral Raw Materials and Fuel by the Capitalist Countries 
(per cent of total) 


1950 


1960 


1975 


USA Western Japan USA Western Japan USA Western Japan 
Europe Europe Europe 

Oil 55.6 0.8 - 39.3 1.6 - 20.2 1.2 

Hard coal 45.8 41.2 3.5 37.5 42.8 4.9 50.0 22.6 1.6 
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Continued table 2 




1950 



1960 



1975 

USA Western 
Europe 

Japan 

USA 

Western 

Europe 

Japan 

USA Western 
Europe 

Japan 

Natural gas 

95.7 

0.8 

- 

87.5 

2.9 

- 

59.7 

16.9 

- 

Iron ore 

51.0 

37.8 

— 

26.1 

41.3 

- 

14.9 

21.4 

- 

Copper 

30.4 

3.1 

1.7 

27.4 

2S 

2.5 

23.1 

2.8 

1.8 

Lead 

27.2 

12.0 

0.8 

12.5 

15.0 

2.2 

23.2 

12.9 

2.1 

Zinc 

29.6 

16.4 

2.7 

15.4 

20.1 

6.1 

9.6 

15.4 

5.6 

Bauxites 

19.7 

15.3 

- 

10.7 

14.5 

- 

3.3 

13.6 

- 

Uranium 

41.5 

- 

- 

43.2 

3.1 

- 

46.1 

7.6* 

- 


* 1970. 

Sources: UN Statistical Yearbook; Statistical Summary of the Mineral In¬ 
dustry; World Commodity Outlook, for respective years. 


In the 1960s and 1970s the West European output of a number of 
extractive industry products grew markedly. For instance, the Nether¬ 
lands, Great Britain, Norway, France and Italy began producing 
increasing amounts of natural gas; France—uranium; Ireland and 
Sweden—lead; Sweden and Finland—zinc; Greece—bauxites; and 
Finland—chromium. Britain is still a leading coal-mining nation, and 
Sweden a producer of iron ore. Yet, as a result of greater overall 
production and changes in the economic structure of the region, the 
consumption of various mineral raw materials and fuel has grown 
faster, and Western Europe is now a major consumer of these pro¬ 
ducts (see Table 3). 

Since the war, the West European output of raw materials has 

Table 3 

Share of the Economic Power Centres in the Consumption 
of Raw Materials and Fuel by the Capitalist Countries 
(per cent, early 1970s) 


United States Western Europe Japan 


Zinc 

23 

30 

13 

Lead 

28 

31 

5 

Copper 

33 

40 

15 

Aluminium 

47 

29 

12 

Tin 

28 

30 

17 

Oil 

38 

30 

10 


Source: Research Policy, December 1975. 
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Steadily dropped. At the same time, the region’s dependence on 
imports of industrial raw materials and fuel has grown continually. 
The reorientation on imports was largely connected with the policies 
pursued by the West European international monopolies, which pre¬ 
ferred to exploit more profitable deposits, involving lower production 
costs, in developing countries and this, in turn, occasionally slowed 
down the production of energy and raw materials in Western Europe. 
All in all, Western Europe produces 35 per cent of its fuel and mineral 
requirements, covering two-thirds of them through imports, much of 
which come from developing countries.* From 1950 to 1975 the 
ratio of oil import to oil consumption rose from 90.5 to 95.8 per 
cent, and that of hard coal from 8.5 to 26.2 per cent. For compari¬ 
son, over the same period the dependence of the United States on oil 
imports grew from 8.7 to 33.1 per cent, albeit America is still fully 
self-sufficient in coal. As for Japan, the ratio of imports to consump¬ 
tion for oil and hard coal were 100 and 2.6 per cent in 1950 and 
99.6 and 75.9 per cent in 1975, respectively. In 1974, the share of 
imports in covering thedemand for all typesofenergy was 19.1 percent 
in the USA, 61.2 per cent in the EEC and 89.6 per cent in Japan.^ 
The structure of West European external economic ties also shows 
the region’s considerable dependence on imports of many metals 
(see Table 4). 

Table 4 

Dependence of the Three Capitalist Economic Power Centres 
on Imports of Basic Metals in 1976 
(per cent of overall consumption) 


United States Western Europe Japan 


Aluminium (bauxites 
and metal) 

91 

75 

100 

Chromium 

89 

98 

98 

Cobalt 

98 

98 

98 

Copper 

15 

76 

90 

Iron (ore and metal)* 

21 

75 

100 

Lead 

15 

85 

73 

Magnesium 

98 

99 

88 

Nickel 

71 

100 

IQO 

Tin 

85 

93 

97 

Tungsten 

59 

100 

100 

Zinc 

59 

70 

74 


* From 1950 to 1975 the import-to-consumption ratio for iron ore grew 
from 7.6 to 44.6 per cent in the United States, from 30.7 to 63.4 per cent in 
Western Europe, and from 50 to 99.3 per cent in Japan. 

Source: International Economic Report of the Ib-esident, Washington, March 
1977, p. 184. 
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The crises in raw materials, and especially in energy, in the mid- 
1970s revealed the vulnerability of Western Europe in the interna¬ 
tional capitalist division of labour and weakened its position in the 
world capitalist economy. Measures are being taken all over the re¬ 
gion to reduce the consumption of raw materials per unit of output 
and to introduce cheaper substitutes. All this has compelled both 
individual countries and Common Market bodies to start developing 
energy programmes that, together with saving on energy, would be 
largely geared to satisfying maximum fuel demands from internal 
resources, and also to reducing the reliance on imports. In 1974 the 
EEC Council of Ministers decided that the member-states should 
reduce their share of imports in energy consumption from 60 to 50 
per cent by 1985, but the experts are doubtful that this will prove 
realistic.^ 

The further development of oil deposits and the exploitation of oil 
and gas in the North Sea are also of major import in West European 
energy programmes. By the beginning of 1978 Western Europe’s 
share in prospected reserves of oil and gas was 4.4 and 9.2 per cent, 
respectively.'^ The major reserves are concentrated in the continental 
shelf areas of Britain and Norway. By the early 1980s both nations 
will presumably become exporters of oil. According to economists’ 
estimates. West European dependence on oil and gas imports will 
again rise in the late 1980s and 1990s. Hence, Western Europe’s 
considerable interest in developing other forms of energy, primarily 
nuclear. 

In the system of world economic ties. Western Europe’s position 
is largely determined by its role as capitalism’s major “industrial work¬ 
shop’’. In 1975 a considerable part (53.4 per cent) of the capitalist 
countries’ industrial workers was concentrated in Western Europe: 2.3 
times as much-as in the United States and 3.3 times as much as in 
Japan. Unlike the USA, where the number of industrial workers has 
been declining ever since the war. Western Europe was constantly on 
the uptrend until the early 1970s. At the same time, its annual output 
per industrial worker has also been rising quicker than in the United 
States, the respective figures for 1950 and 1975 being 2.7 and 4.1 
per cent. Th^ uneven growth of production is largely responsible for 
the increasingly similar labour productivity levels in these two eco¬ 
nomic centres. In 1950 the West European output per industrial 
worker was 31.1 per cent of that of the USA, while in 1970 and 1975 
it was 45.4 and 44 per cent, respectively.* In the post-war years the 
discrepancy in labour efficiency in the industries of Western Europe 
and Japan has also substantially decreased; but Japan is still behind 
the West European level (in 1975 labour efficiency there was about 

* The difference in hourly production is greater because the working week 
in the USA is shorter than in Western Europe. 
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85 per cent of the West European level). 

As a result, the ahgnment of forces in industrial production be¬ 
tween Western Europe and the United States has changed markedly 
in favour of the former, and Japan, too, has made rapid advances as 
an independent centre of inter-imperialist competition. Western 
Europe’s industrial might grew particularly intensively in the 1950s: 
from 1948 to 1960 its share in world capitalist production increased 
from 28.8 to 38.0 per cent, while that of the USA declined from 
54.6 to 42.7 per cent. For instance, in 1948 America’s industrial out¬ 
put was 90 per cent greater than that of Western Europe, but only 
10 per cent in 1960. During the 1960s and 1970s, Western Europe’s 
share in world capitalist industrial output fell from 37.8 per cent in 
1960 to 35 per cent in 1977, chiefly owing to the rapid rise in Japan’s 
productive forces: Japan’s share in world industrial production grew 
from 4.2 per cent in 1960 to 9.9 per cent in 1977. As for the relevant 
alignment of forces between Western Europe and the United States, 
it has remained virtually the same. In the 1970s Japan’s advance began 
to slow down (in 1960, her industrial output was 11.3 per cent of the 
West European level, in 1970 28.2 per cent, in 1973 30.4 per cent, 
but in 1977 it fell down to 28.3 per cent). 

The noticeable decline in Western Europe’s share in world capitalist 
industrial production over the past 15 years was due to several factors. 

The process took place at the expense of Great Britain, West 
Germany, Belgium and Switzerland, where industrial development had 
reached high levels (the share of industry in the gross national product 
of these countries amounts to 40-42 per cent). From 1960 to 1976, 
Britain’s share in world capitalist industrial production fell from 7.4 
to 4.5 per cent; West Germany’s from 10.6 to 9.1 per cent; and Bel¬ 
gium’s from 1.2 to 1.1 per cent. Another group of West European 
nations, namely France, Italy, Flolland, Denmark, Austria and Nor¬ 
way, where the share of industry in the gross national product is 
considerably lower, amounting to 34-36 per cent, were, on the con¬ 
trary, noted to have somewhat increased their share in world industrial 
output: France from 6.1 (1965) to 6.3 per cent; Italy from 3.2 to 3.5 
per cent; Holland from 1.2 to 1.4 per cent; and so on. FinaUy, an 
increasing expansion of industrial facilities was observed in a third 
group of countries, including Spain, Portugal, Greece and Ireland, 
whose share in world industrial output grew substantially (Spain’s, 
for instance, from 0.7 to 1.5 per cent). As will be shown below, the 
shift of forces in the sphere of industrial production resulted in 
changes in the scale on which and the forms in which these groups of 
countries are involved in the economic expansion of the leading West 
European monopolies outside the region. 

The decline of Western Europe’s Share in world industrial produc¬ 
tion is accompanied by major changes in the structure of industry, 
i.e. the share of new branches is growing. Even though the United 
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States is still ahead in many fields of science and technology (nuclear 
power, computers, aerospace research, and rocketry), spending much 
more on research and development (R & D) than all Western Europe 
together, over the past couple of decades West European capitalism 
has made quite considerable efforts to close this “technological gap”, 
and to some extent has succeeded in doing so. Western Europe has 
now overtaken the USA in the output of plastics, chemical fibres, 
metal-cutting equipment, and petroleum products. The 1960s and 
early 1970s witnessed a substantial decrease in the gap between the 
two economic power centres in the per capita output of computers, 
energy from nuclear power stations, and machine-tools with pro¬ 
grammed controls. In the leading West European states—West 
Germany, Great Britain and France—the share of R & D outlays is 
approaching the US level. 

The increasing construction of new facilities for producing techno¬ 
logically advanced and scientifically up-to-date products has led to a 
rise in Western Europe’s share in world exports of the latest commodi¬ 
ties, which are competing increasingly successfully with US pro¬ 
ducts. At the same time, a large group of West European countries 
is actively reorganising its entire economic structure by transferring 
some of the facilities (numerous textile, steel, chemical, and other 
plants) for producing the simplest, “contaminated” and energy¬ 
consuming items to other parts of the world. 

Western Europe’s changed role in world agriculture is having a 
major impact on the structure of its external economic ties, coming 
as a result of the decline (from 9 per cent in 1950 to 5.4 per cent in 
1977) in the share of farming in the gross domestic product. Yet the 
figure for this region is still substantially higher than those of the 
United States (3.3 per cent in 1977) and Japan (5.4 per cent). In 
1975,15 million people were engaged in agriculture in Western Euro¬ 
pe, while only 3.6 and 6.6 million in the USA and Japan respect¬ 
ively. 

At the same time, due to the more extensive use of farming equip¬ 
ment and fertilisers than in the USA, labour efficiency in West Euro¬ 
pean agriculture has continued to rise. From 1950 to 1975 the mean 
annual output growth per agricultural worker was 5.9 per cent in 
Western Europe and 4.2 per cent in the United States, this indicating 
a change in favour of the former. Although the gap in farm labour 
productivity is still considerably larger than in industry, it has never¬ 
theless decreased during the post-war period: in 1950 the annual out¬ 
put per West European farmer amounted to 21.4 per cent of the US 
level, but in 1975 to 32.1 per cent. 

The creation of an EEC common agricultural market, aimed at 
raising output in farming and lessening reliance on imports, has 
promoted greater West European self-sufficiency in agricultural 
products. In the mid-1970s the Nine covered more than 90 per 
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cent* of their needs in agricultural products by their own production. 

As a result of higher labour efficiency and employment of the EEC 
agricultural mechanism, which at times malfunctions, Western Europe 
is now leading the United States in the production of a number of 
farm produces, i.e. wheat, rye, sugar beet, butter, milk, and eggs. 
Like in industry, however, its share in world capitalist agricultural 
production has declined over the past 15 to 20 years while that in the 
gross domestic product of the capitalist world has decreased to a lesser 
extent, and that in the total produce of the industrialised capitalist 
nations has been stable. 

These trends permit conclusions to be made concerning the nature 
of the changes that have occurred in the economic development of 
Western Europe. The significance of the region’s industry in the world 
capitalist economy is declining relatively, while that of other branches 
of the economy is rising. Hence the increased role of Western Europe 
as an international financial centre, a centre rendering periodical 
services to industry and commerce on the world capitalist market. 
West European companies specialising as engineering and construction 
consultants are becoming increasingly active, particularly in develop¬ 
ing countries, and banking and insurance monopolies are also stepping 
up their operations overseas. 

Structural changes in the West European economy are having a 
decisive impact on the scale and character of the region’s involvement 
in the international division of labour. The centre of gravity in world 
economic ties is shifting more and more from the export of com¬ 
modities to that of capital. The share of the West European nations 
in world capitalist commodity exports has fallen somewhat from 47.5 
per cent in 1965 to 45.4 per cent in 1977. At the same time, their 
share in overall direct investments overseas remained stable (37.1 per 
cent in 1960 and 37.3 per cent in 1977). 

Thus, Western Europe’s economic ties with other parts of the cap¬ 
italist world are changing in compliance with the needs of a new 
international order. The concept that Western Europe is the “junior 
partner” within the framework of US economic ties, a partner pri¬ 
marily engaged in the export of commodities and the import of ca¬ 
pital, was characteristic of the 1950s and early 1960s. Today there 
is a tendency towards more equal relations in the coming age of 
two-way exchanges of goods and capital. The “senior partnership” 
principle that prevailed in West European relations with Japan and 
involved the export of capital to and import of commodities from 
that country is being replaced by an active expansion of economic ties 


* In 1973-1974 the EEC’s self-sufficiency in basic food products was charac¬ 
terised by the following figures, per cent: soft wheat 100, hard w'heat 93, rye 
103, barley 95, maize 59, rice 20, sugar 91, wine 115, vegetables 93, fruit 80, 
beef and pork 100, butter 93, and cheese 107.5 
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on a more long-term basis, involving cuts in imports of commodities 
and greater capital investment from Japan. A characteristic desire 
is to preserve the concept of “senior partnership” in relations with 
developing countries, a concept based on their more active involve¬ 
ment in industrial co-operation with Western Europe. 


2. The Establishment of Industrial Facilities Abroad: 
a Major Form of West European Participation in 
the International Division of Labour 

The increasing overseas activities of the West European interna¬ 
tional monopolies are the result of a number of specifics in the re¬ 
gion’s economic development as well as of the structural changes that 
have been taking place in the economies of most West European 
nations in recent years. Formerly, the export of capital also played 
a substantial part because of relatively narrow domestic markets and 
the considerable reliance of the West European economies on external 
economic factors. In the 1970s, however, the need to create large 
industrial facilities overseas was engendered by growing industrial 
specialisation. Characteristic of the West European economies is the 
increasing significance of a relatively small group of big interna¬ 
tional monopolies, which are becoming ever more active throughout 
the world capitalist economy. 

The structural changes in the West European economy caused by 
greater industrial specialisation are leading not only to bigger capital 
exports, but also to changes as regards its principal exporters. In other 
words, the international monopolies of some West European countries 
are to some extent losing their positions, while others are gaining 
strength. This is actually indicative of a transformation of the very 
“model of West European overseas long-term investment”. 

Back in the early 1960s the main exporters of capital were the big 
companies of the former colonial powers, namely Britain, France, 
Holland and Belgium, whose share accounted for about 83-84 per cent 
of all direct West European investment. By the mid-1970s, however, 
their total share had faUen to 53.6 per cent, with British and French 
investments in particular accounting for this. On the other hand, a 
group of international monopolies from countries with highly de¬ 
veloped specialised industries, namely West Germany, Sweden and 
Switzerland, came to the fore and today holds leading positions in 
the advanced branches of the world economy. Their share in the 
1960s almost doubled, and in the mid-1970s was as much as 40 per 
cent of all West European direct investment overseas. The growth 
of capital exports from West Germany was especially high, her share 
in the overall cost of direct West European investment having in¬ 
creased five-fold (from 3.7 per cent in 1960 to 18.6 per cent in 1976). 
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The decreased significance of British international monopolies and 
increased influence of West German ones were due to the specific 
development of the two national economies. The West German eco¬ 
nomy, which had developed comparatively quickly, reached a definite 
limit in the utilisation of domestic resources. The largest West German 
corporations, a considerable part of whose industrial potential was, 
till recently, concentrated inside the country, began increasingly 
to augment their assets abroad, thus turning into big transnational 
amalgamations and major exporters of productive capital. 

At the same time, Britain was experiencing a reverse process. Her 
major national companies, traditionally integrated in the economies of 
many other capitalist countries, chiefly those of the British Common¬ 
wealth and the United States, began to pursue a policy of expanding 
industrial facilities at home, too. Naturally, the export of capital 
still plays a substantial role for the British international monopolies, 
but its growth lags considerably behind the average European level. 

An important feature of the changes occurring among the West 
European exporters of capital is the increasing role of the interna¬ 
tional monopolies from small industrially developed countries, where 
rapid growth has been due to relatively small groups of large-scale, 
highly specialised companies of international importance, which had 
transferred considerable facilities abroad. The share of monopolies 
from the smaller West European countries in the region’s overall 
direct investment grew from 18.8 per cent in 1960 to 26.9 per cent in 
1967, and to 37.4 per cent in the mid-1970s. Big Danish, Norwegian 
and Austrian monopolies also began exporting productive capital, 
though they had rarely engaged in such operations previously. 

The active export of capital by international West European 
concerns resulted in an increase in the West European share in total 
direct investment abroad. Over the sixteen-year period from 1960 
to 1976 these investments increased almost five-fold, from 21.5 
thousand million to 106.9 thousand million dollars* (see Table 5). 

In the 1960s and 1970s, direct investment abroad was tremen¬ 
dously important for the West European international monopolies. 
With their comparatively narrow domestic markets, the West Euro¬ 
pean countries embarked on international industrial specialisation 
much earlier than their competitors from the other imperialist centres. 
In many countries of Western Europe, big industrial complexes 
emerged primarily on the basis of a ramified system of subsidiaries 
overseas. At the same time, US and Japanese monopolies were chiefly 
oriented on the needs of their national economies. Presumably, the 
narrower the domestic market, given an overall high level of economic 


* It should be remembered that about a third of all direct West European 
investments is in Western Europe, but this cannot be subtracted from the total 
because, for individual countries, it stiU constitutes overseas investments. 









Direct Overseas Investment by the Three Imperialist Centres 


Table 5 


USA Western* 

Europe 


Japan 


Other Total 

countries** 



thousand 

million 

dollars 

per cent 

thousand 

million 

dollars 

per cent 

thousand 

million 

dollars 

per cent 

thousand 

million 

dollars 

per cent 

thousand 

million 

dollars 

1960 

31.9 

55.1 

21.5 

37.1 

0.3 

0.5 

4.8 

7.8 

58.0 

1967 

56.6 

53.7 

40.1 

39.0 

1.5 

1.4 

8.1 

5.9 

105.3 

1971 

82.8 

51.1 

62.4 

38.5 

4.4 

2.7 

12.5 

7.7 

162.1 

1973 

101.3 

51.0 

74.9 

37.3 

10.3 

5.2 

12.3 

6.1 

198.8 

1975 

124.1 

48.0 

96.9 

37.4 

15.9 

6.2 

21.9 

8.4 

259.0 

1976 

136.8 

47.7 

106.9 

37.3 

19.4 

6.8 

23.7 

8.2 

286.8 


* The figures cover Great Britain, France, West Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Italy, Belgium, Portugal, Denmark, 
Norway and Austria. 

** The figures cover Canada, Australia and other countries. 

Calculated from: Survey of Current Business, August 1974, 1975, 1976 and 1911, Die Schweiz in Zahlen, Zurich, 1977, p. 6: 
Financial Times, November 9, 1976; H. Kragenau, Internationale Direktinvestitionen 1973-1975, Hamburg, 1977, pp. 12, 123; UN, 
Multinational Corporations in World Development, New York, 1973, pp. 39-40, 59-60; BHKM, 29.12.1973; ’’MHpoBaji aKOHOMUKa 
H MeacnyHapottHbie oxHomeHHJi”. 1974, N- 12, c. 42-43. 
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development and international industrial specialisation, the greater 
the importance of overseas markets exploited through the export of 
commodities and capital. 

Economic processes within Western Europe itself are having a 
major impact on investment abroad. The creation of regional commer¬ 
cial and economic unions, primarily of the Common Market, facili¬ 
tated the migration of capital between member-states. There are 
other favourable factors, too, such as geographical proximity and the 
traditional economic ties between the West European states, the 
historically existing international division of labour, and the higher 
level of the mutually complementary economies of big and small 
countries. For the two other economic power centres, these factors 
are not always as favourable as they are for the international 
companies of Western Europe. 

It should be noted, however, that these favourable factors also 
influence the development of other forms of involvement in the inter¬ 
national division of labour, i.e. of commodity foreign trade. In this 
field, the West European economies have proved to be even more 
oriented on foreign markets. Their share in world capitalist exports 
(45.8 per cent in 1975) is almost 2.5 times that of the United States 
(13.5 per cent) and Japan (7.1 per cent) taken together.* 

Probably, the development of West European integration has 
primarily engendered favourable conditions for stepping up commodi¬ 
ty exports within the region itself, this having reduced a number of 
important incentives to invest directly abroad. Hence, the ratio 
between the value of commodity exports and that of the products 
manufactured by West European subsidiaries abroad has changed 
constantly, depending on the stage of integration (see Table 6). 

A substantial predominance of capital exports over commodity 
exports is characteristic of US monopolies, the output of their sub¬ 
sidiaries abroad in the mid-1970s being more than four times that 
of commodity exports in value. True, after the double devaluation of 
the US dollar, America’s position as a commodity exporter strength¬ 
ened, but this involved complications in stepping up the export of 
capital. In subsequent years, however, the old tendency to reorient 
from predominantly commodity exports to intensified capital export 
reemerged, particularly among the Japanese international monop¬ 
olies, which have outstripped their West European competitors in this 
respect (the 1976 figures for Western Europe and Japan were 101.4 
and 108.6 per cent, respectively). 

The age of free enterprise was characterised by the export of 
commodities; under imperialism, however, it is the export of capital 


* Even considering that about 60 per cent of all West European foreign trade 
involves commodity exchange within the region, the West European economies 
are still geared to foreign trade much more than the other two centres are.^ 
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Table 6 

Ratio of Value of Output Manufactured by West European 
Subsidiaries to That of Commodity Exports, per cent 



1960 

1967 

1971 

1973 

1976 

United States 

265.7 

348.4 

424.4 

415.5 

454.3 

Western Europe 

71.9 

85.9 

89.6 

84.4 

101.4 

Japan 

12.2 

27.9 

40.8 

80.5 

108.6 


Note: The output (turnovers) manufactured by US subsidiaries abroad was 
estimated on the basis of publications by the Survey of Current Busi¬ 
ness. The output (turnovers) manufactured by subsidiaries of other 
international monopoUes was calculated on the basis of the US coef¬ 
ficient for the ratio of direct investment to turnover, which was 1.7 in 
1960, 1.92 in 1967, 2.23 in 1971, 2.88 in 1973, and 3.74 in 1976. 

Calculated from: Survey of Current Business, August 1975, 1976 and 
1977; H. Kragenau, Internationale Direktinvestitionen 1973-1975, p. 12; 
UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, September 1977, pp. 188-90, 218-20; UN. 
Multinational Corporations in World Development, pp. 13940,159-60. 


that has gained decisive significance. Some West European interna¬ 
tional monopolies certainly still practise pre-monopoly forms of 
expansion on foreign markets (chiefly through foreign trade), which 
is indicative of their vulnerable positions in the world capitalist 
economy. This is becoming particularly clear against the background 
of the high level of development of US monopolies and the intensified 
measures taken by Japanese international companies to close the gap. 

At the same time, the increasing overseas activities of West Euro¬ 
pean international monopolies have resulted in a substantial growth of 
West European integration in the world economy; among other 
things, this is manifested in increasingly large transfers abroad of 
certain industrial facilities. The ratio of the output of overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries to the gross national product is slowly but steadily changing 
in favour of overseas production (see Table 7). This is quite charac¬ 
teristic of Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland and Sweden, a fifth 
of whose total gross national product has already been transferred 
abroad. In fact, Britain has transferred over half her product, and 
Switzerland even more than the value of her gross national product. 
It should be noted, however, that in 1975 these countries accounted 
for only about 31.8 per cent of Western Europe’s gross product, but 
for nearly 68.1 per cent of West European direct investment abroad. 

At the same time, another group of West European industrial 
nations, including West Germany, France and Italy, the economical¬ 
ly strongest in the area, accounted for 60.8 per cent of the 1975 
gross product. Yet their share in the total direct West European invest¬ 
ment overseas is rather small (30.3 per cent). In this group of 
countries, the ratio of the output of overseas subsidiaries to the gross 
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Ratio of the Output of Overseas Subsidiaries to Cost 
of Gross National Product, pet cent 


Table 7 



1960 

1967 

1971 

1973 

1976 

United States 

10.7 

13.5 

17.4 

22.3 

30.4 

Western Europe 

11.3 

13.2 

16.2 

20.6 

22.7 

Japan 

1.2 

2.4 

4.3 

7.3 

12.9 


Sources: Survey of Current Business, 1976, No. 8,p 49; 1977,No. 2,p. 36; 

H. Kriigenau, Internationale Direktinvestitionen 1973-1975, p. 12; 
UN Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, September 1977, pp. 108-13, 
188-90, 218-20. 

national product amounts to about 8 to 15 per cent. 

Thus, West European investment overseas is characterised by a 
somewhat unusual situation that might undergo substantial changes 
in the future, such as the elimination of the certain discrepancy be¬ 
tween the economic potential of and investment abroad by the inter¬ 
national monopolies of the individual countries. This is already ap¬ 
parent, and the share of overseas subsidiaries is changing particularly 
rapidly for the West German international monopolies (from 4.6 
per cent in 1967 to 18.6 per cent in 1976), but for the French and 
Italian ones the same process is taking place considerably slower. 

Yet, no fundamental change can be expected for the whole of 
Western Europe, since many international monopolies from smaller 
countries, e.g, Switzerland, Sweden, Holland and others, whose signif¬ 
icance in the export of West European capital is constantly rising, 
are still actively seeking to increase their direct investments abroad, 
giving them preference over capital investment at home. The 
economic potential of the large international monopolies of the 
smaller states tends to grow through the transfer abroad of an increas¬ 
ing part of their industrial facilities, this being due to higher special¬ 
isation and the inability of the domestic market to absorb vast quan¬ 
tities of products. As a result, the share of the smaller countries in the 
West European gross product might remain the same or even fall 
somewhat. At the same time, their share in the export of capital might 
steadily rise. 

Direct investments by West European international monopolies 
are mainly concentrated in three regions, namely Western Europe, 
other industrially developed countries (chiefly the United States, 
Canada, Australia and Japan), and in developing states (see Table 8); 
Western Europe has a traditionally positive balance for the movement 
of capital with all the main regions of the capitalist world, except 
the United States. 
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Geographical Distribution 
of West European Direct Investment 
(1976) 

Table 8 


thousand 

per cent 


million 

dollars 

United States 

20.2 

18.9 

Western Europe 

45.3 

42.4 

Japan 

1.4 

1.3 

Other developed nations (Canada, 

Australia and others) 

15.9 

14.9 

Developing countries 

24.1 

22.5 

TOTAL 

106.9 

100.0 


Sources: Survey of Current Business, 1976, No. 8, p. 49; 1977,No. 2, p. 36; 

H. Kragenau, Internationale Direktinvestitionen 1973-1975, pp. 84, 
147, 209; Statistisches Amt der Europdischen Gemeinschaften. 
Zahlungsbilanzen 1969-1973, Luxembuig/Brussels, 1974, p. 155; 
ZahlungsbHanzen. Regionale Gliederung 1971-1975, Luxemburg/ 
Brussels, 1977, p. 141; Trade and Industry, February 25, 1977, 
p. 528. 

Throughout almost the entire post-war period, up to the 1970s, 
the movement of capital between the two economic centres clearly 
favoured the US international monopolies. Only a few major West 
European companies, e.g. the Anglo-Dutch Royal Dutch-Shell and 
Unilever, the Swiss Nestle, British-American Tobacco and the Swedish 
SKF had sizeable investments in US industry. In the US chemical in¬ 
dustry, three West German companies (Hoechst, Bayer and BASF) 
have actively enlarged their facilities; in the pharmaceutical industry 
three Swiss giants (Hoffman-La Roche, Geigy-CIBA and Sandoz); 
in the manufacture of synthetic fabrics the British Courtaulds; and in 
the aluminium industry Pechiney (France). In the early 1970s, as 
many as almost 600 West European firms began to invest money in 
the American economy. The largest investments were made by British 
Petroleum, which began exploiting new oil fields in Northern Alaska 
and invested heavily (about 400 mUlion dollars) in building their own 
network of petrol stations. British Petroleum’s purchase of the con¬ 
trolling block of Standard Oil’s (Ohio) shares and of a considerable 
number of shares belonging to Sinclair Oil was called the “deal of the 
century”. The merger of British Petroleum’s subsidiaries with 
Standard Oil (Ohio) is regarded as having been the biggest in the USA 
in the 1960s. The West German BASF took control of Wyandotte 
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Chemicals, a big American company, and the Dutch AKZO absorbed 
International Salt, the second biggest producer of salt in the United 
States. 

The increasing influx of West European capital into the United 
States was due to a number of factors. For one thing, big West 
European international companies had considerable funds available 
for setting up their own industrial facilities in America, and the West 
European governments began to support such policies, since the 
export of capital stimulates that of commodities. The investment of 
West European capital in the USA is regarded as a promising business, 
since the American market offers major sales opportunities. Further¬ 
more, American policies of restricting imports from abroad continue 
to act as an incentive for Western Europe to build its own facilities 
in the United States. For instance, Volkswagen’s assembly plant in 
America permits West Germany to introduce new production and 
marketing techniques quicker, and the same applies to other West 
European companies. The substantial influx of West European capital 
into the American economy in the early 1970s was also caused by the 
devaluations of the dollar and, consequently, the considerably cheaper 
prices of US shares. 

In spite of the new trends in the movement of capital between the 
two power centres in the modern capitalist world, direct West Euro¬ 
pean investments in the USA can hardly be expected to reach the level 
of American investment in Western Europe. Every company seeking 
to gain a firm hold on the US market must invest at least 100 million 
dollars over several years, but most West European firms naturally do 
not have such free capital. Moreover, West European businessmen gen¬ 
erally believe their companies would be unable to withstand the 
tremendous competition with the US giants. Consequently, many 
West European companies prefer, first, to find an American partner 
with whose support they can consolidate their position on the US 
market. 

Investments (22.5 per cent in 1976) in developing countries are of 
significant import in the activities of West European international 
monopolies. Three monopoly groups may be distinguished in this 
respect. The first includes the international companies of countries 
that, in the recent past, had vast overseas possessions and are still 
very active in developing countries. This primarily concerns British, 
French, Dutch and Portuguese firms, whose investments in develop¬ 
ing countries are somewhat higher than the average index for Western 
Europe. The second group of monopolies includes quite a few big in¬ 
dustrial companies whose investments in developing countries were al¬ 
ways relatively insignificant, amounting to 10 to 15 per cent. These 
are chiefly Swiss, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian and Austrian firms: 
in the past, these countries had no colonial possessions, and the 
modem structure of their economies is oriented on manufacturing 
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products that do not require large quantities of raw materials. The 
third group of international monopolies is from West Germany, Italy 
and Belgium, which used to have vast colonies, but lost them as a 
result of the two world wars or active national liberation movements. 
The positions of these countries in the economies of their former 
colonies were completely undermined but, relying on their past 
experience, they managed to create new strongholds, as a rule in other 
developing countries, where their investments amount to about 18 to 
20 per cent. West German international monopolies, which have 
substantially expanded their positions in the economies of Latin 
American countries, are especially active in investing capital abroad. 

For a long time, the structure of direct overseas investments by 
West European international monopolies was determined by the 
specifics of two or three dozen major industrial companies traditional¬ 
ly oriented on world markets and engaged in petroleum production 
and refining, the chemical industry and pharmaceutical, mechanical 
and electrical engineering. The 1970s, however, were marked by 
substantial diversification of the respective branches, since several 
thousand medium and even small-size specialised firms became active 
in overseas transactions. Yet, today, the historically existing structure 
still retains its decisive significance for West European capital invest¬ 
ments in the respective branches of industry, as well. 

The fact that the oil monopolies hold a major share (about a third) 
of total West European capital is primarily due to the size of their 
turnovers and their traditional orientation on world markets. Royal 
Dutch-Shell and British Petroleum, the leading West European oil 
giants, not only have turnovers comparable to those of their American 
competitors, but for several dozen years have been actively competing 
with US corporations all over the capitalist world. The industrial 
production of major West European oil monopolies is traditionally 
centred outside Western Europe. 

The chemical industry is yet another branch of West European 
industry with a distinctly pronounced orientation on overseas produc¬ 
tion, and the basic grounds for such a development of international 
chemical companies are no less favourable. To begin with, most West 
European companies (the Big Three in West Germany and the British 
ICI) have bigger turnovers than American chemical companies, with 
the exception of Du Pont de Nemours and Union Carbide. No less 
important are the technical and technological advantages enjoyed by 
some West European firms in certain branches of the chemical indus¬ 
try. In this connection, Kenneth Pavitt, an expert working for the 
Organisation of Economic Co-operation and Development, made the 
characteristic statement that, for instance, the scientific and techno¬ 
logical achievements in armaments and space are of limited signifi¬ 
cance for the production of plastics, synthetic fabrics and pharma¬ 
ceutical commodities.'^ It is not, therefore, accidental that West 
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European firms manufacturing these products, as well as varnishes, 
paints and synthetic resins, are most actively invading the world 
capitalist economy. 

Increased activity by West European engineering monopolies on 
world markets was characteristic of the 1970s. Unlike oil and chemi¬ 
cal companies, most engineering firms had, till recently, concentrated 
their main facilities either in their own countries or elsewhere in 
Europe. The only exception was a small group of large engineering 
firms from small countries, e.g. Philips, Brown Boveri, SKF and 
others, which had already transferred a substantial part of their in¬ 
dustrial assets abroad. As a result of numerous mergers, however, 
quite large engineering complexes sprang up in Western Europe and 
began to show an interest in overseas economic expansion through the 
export of capital, and this helped them emerge on world markets. 

Another significant circumstance noted by Nicholas Faith, a 
British economist, was that, over the past two decades, US companies 
had focused too much on marketing and financial and managerial 
efficiency, and had overlooked the fact that novel technological 
methods in production might eventually prove decisive in ensuring 
success on world markets.® A similar idea was expressed by J. Ward, 
another British economist, who believes that US firms stake on 
developing marketing, while West European companies on finding 
new consumer qualities of products.’ 

The clash of the two industrial concepts was particularly obvious 
in the motor industry. The unsuccessful attempts by US companies 
to depart from outdated, forty-year-old design policies permitted West 
European firms not only to virtually exclude American products from 
West European markets, but also to create important premises for 
invading world markets. It is not, therefore, by chance that the 
Swedish Volvo and the West German Volkswagen, whose output is 
generally based on new design principles, have made big direct invest¬ 
ments on the American market into building their own enterprises. 

The structure of direct West European investments in various 
branches of industry is characterised by yet another feature, namely 
the relatively high share of investments by international companies 
in banking and insurance, in trade and services (these branches of the 
economy account for almost 25 per cent of all direct investments). 
The international activities of British and Swiss banking and insurance 
companies are being conducted on a particularly large scale; in fact, 
these companies have no equals in world capitalist practice. 

On the whole, the structure of direct overseas investment by West 
European monopolies in various industries is undergoing marked 
changes and is beginning to correspond increasingly to the general 
economic structure of the region. The share of the processing indus¬ 
tries has grown significantly, while that of the oil companies, as well 
as banking and insurance firms, is slowly but surely decreasing. The 









age when capital was exported by only a few dozen giant monopolies 
is now giving way to massive and diversified expansion on the world 
market by thousands of West European companies. 

The modern state monopoly system for controlling overseas 
economic expansion by major West European international companies 
is having a considerable impact on the scale and character of develop¬ 
ment of foreign markets. Depending on the level of economic develop¬ 
ment, the general economic situation, the balance of payments or the 
socio-political situation in a given country and in the world as a 
whole, measures are being taken to provide either a step-up or slow¬ 
down in the export of capital. In some West European countries, e.g. 
Britain and Switzerland, the bourgeois state sometimes outwardly 
assumes, as it were, a neutral stand with respect towards greater 
investment abroad. Such periods are very short-lived, however. More¬ 
over, such situations generally arise in West European countries with 
big international monopolies that have established solid positions on 
world markets and so need less support from the state. 

The following are some of the basic measures taken by the chief 
capital-exporting countries of Western Europe to step up direct 
overseas investments: preferential taxation, financial support, a 
system of guarantees for overseas investments, and the organisation of 
an information service. The impact of all these measures to boost the 
export of capital by international monopolies naturally depends on 
the scale, forms, structure and geographical distribution of overseas 
investments. These measures, moreover, cannot be decisive in making 
direct investment abroad. International monopolies take into account 
the size and growth rates of the capital-importing nation’s domestic 
market, the competition from local and foreign companies, factors 
excluding the possibility of nationalisation, and so on. 

Taxation privileges, for instance, become an important factor 
in the selection of specific investment objectives and the expansion 
of the activities of existing overseas subsidiaries. These privileges may 
be realised by completely or partially exempting overseas investments 
from domestic taxation. They may also involve permission for quicker 
depreciation write-offs to make assets more liquid and all the activities 
of the international company more profitable. The system of what 
is known as investment bonuses, paid by reducing taxation, not in 
cash, is made extensive use of in Western Europe. 

The state also provides various forms of financial support. It may 
take part in an overseas project, but the granting of credits is a more 
common practice in Western Europe. A system of measures guar¬ 
anteeing overseas investments has also been worked out in detail. It 
includes the establishment of national companies that ensure such 
investments, conclude bilateral inter-state agreements with capital¬ 
importing countries, set up various international organisations for 
the collective export of capital, etc. 
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The efficiency of some of the state incentives to capital export 
depends on what part of the world the investments are channelled to. 
For instance, when capital is exported to developing countries, a 
system of guarantees for protecting investments from various risks 
comes to the fore; on the other hand, the export of capital to in¬ 
dustrially developed nations is supported by preferential taxation. 

The system of state-monopoly control of capital export from 
West European countries involves two stages. In the 1950s and early 
1960s, most West European nations enforced direct restrictions on 
overseas investments; in West Germany this lasted till 1956, and in 
France, except for the franc area, and some other countries, Sweden, 
for instance, there were partial restrictions till the mid-1960s. Only 
in a small group of nations, including Britain, Switzerland and others, 
did the government take a relatively neutral stand towards export of 
capital. The incomes of these countries from the activities of their 
major national monopolies abroad were so considerable that the state 
could not decide on any stringent restrictive measures. From the 
mid-1960s onwards, restrictions were not only abolished in most 
West European countries, but a policy of actively encouraging greater 
direct investment by West European international monopolies began 
to be pursued. In 1967. France introduced a system of state guaran¬ 
tees for the export ci' capital. Various government measures for 
stimulating greater investment in the developing countries were taken 
in West Germany. True, the export of capital to industrially developed 
nations still does not enjoy substantial support from the Federal 
Government. 

At the same time, some countries that formerly pursued a liberal 
policy with respect to the export of capital are beginning to take 
measures partially restricting a further growth of direct overseas 
investments. In Britain, for instance, which experienced a continual 
shortage of capital for domestic investments and had a payments 
deficit in the 1960s, restrictions are being introduced on the export of 
capital to certain regions of the world. British government licenses for 
overseas investment in countries outside the sterling area are now 
granted only when there is a possibility that this will eventually 
improve the nation’s balance of payments. On the other hand, in con¬ 
nection with a considerable slow-down in economic development in 
1974, active discussions were started in Sweden on a government 
memorandum stipulating restrictions on the overseas investment of 
capital.*® 

The transfer of a substantial number of industrial facilities beyond 
the national frontiers of West European countries creates a new situa¬ 
tion in the entire system of world economic relations and causes 
greater interdependence between the economies of individual capital¬ 
ist countries. National states, though, do not always have the op¬ 
portunity to take decisions stemming solely from the requirements of 
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their domestic economic development. Some unilateral measures 
might cause retahation from other states, and this would lead to vio¬ 
lation of a country’s existing ties within the framework of the interna¬ 
tional capitalist division of labour. Generally speaking, the sphere of 
overseas investment control is most often fairly clearly characterised 
by a lack of coincidence between the goals pursued by private mo¬ 
nopoly business and the national interests of a given country. 


3. Western Europe in World Capitalist Trade 

Western Europe plays a highly significant role in world capitalist 
trade, its share in international commerce being in effect much 
greater than that in capitalist production. Western Europe accounts 
for as much as 50 per cent of the commodity turnover of the ca¬ 
pitalist countries, and its share in trade, which had declined during the 
war and in the initial post-war period, grew rapidly in the 1960s 
almost to regain the pre-war level by the mid-1970s (see Table 9). 

Table 9 

Western Europe’s Share in International 
Capitalist Trade, per cent 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

1938 

43.3 

51.6 

1948 

33.1 

43.3 

1955 

40.7 

44.6 

1960 

44.5 

47.2 

1965 

47.7 

50.7 

1970 

49.8 

50.9 

1972 

50.1 

51.1 

1974 

43.4 

49.1 

1976 

45.4 

48.2 

1977 

45.4 

48.8 


Calculated from: UN Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, Vol. 1, 
for respective years. 

The volume of West European trade exceeds that of other capitalist 
centres. Western Europre is America’s main trading partner; it also 
trades with a large group of developing countries and accounts for a 
major part of East-West trade. The fact that Western Europe has in¬ 
creased capital exports and production abroad, that it exchanges and 
co-operates with other countries in industry, science and technology, 
is indicative of changes in the forms of West European involvement 
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in the internationalisation of economic activities. The new forms of 
world economic relations do not, however, as a rule, supplant foreign 
trade, but are acting in parallel, and greatly stimulate it. 

Foreign trade plays a much greater role in the development of the 
West European region as compared to other economic centres. A 
comparison of the region’s total exports with its gross national 
product shows its export quota to be approximately 3.3 times higher 
than that of the United States, and 1.8 times higher than that of 
Japan (see Table 10). 

Table 10 

Ratio of Commodity Exports to Gross National Product, per cent 



1960 

1965 

1970 

1974 

1976 

United States 

4.0 

4.0 

4.4 

6.9 

6.7 

Western Europe 

15.2 

14.8 

17.6 

22.8 

22.4 

Japan 

9.3 

9.1 

9.6 

12.3 

12.1 


Calculated from: OECD. National Accounts of OECD Countries, Paris, 
1975, Vol., \. ;OECD. Statistics of Foreign Trade, Series A, Paris, 1976, 1977. 


Western Europe’s high export quota conceals a variety of indices 
for individual countries. The average export quota of small nations is 
considerably higher than that of large West European states: the 1976 
quota for West Germany, France and Great Britain was 15 to 20 per 
cent, for Sweden and Switzerland 24 to 25 per cent, and for the 
Benelux states over 40 per cent. 

The rapid growth of West European trade was promoted by several 
factors. Eirst, during the post-war years, the West European nations 
experienced a considerable need to renovate their industrial apparatus, 
and this served as an incentive to economic growth and the develop¬ 
ment of foreign trade. Second, by the late 1950s, many trade restric¬ 
tions enforced during the world economic crisis of 1929-1933, World 
War II, and also in connection with the US “economic aid” to West 
European countries had been lifted. Finally, the development of in¬ 
tegration in Western Europe became a substantial factor in the growth 
of foreign trade. 

Like in other countries, a decisive long-term growth factor in 
West European trade was the rapid increase in production due to 
advances in science and technology and related structural changes in 
the respective economies. Mass production based on mechanisation 
and automatisation led to an expansion of markets far beyond 
national frontiers. All the leading branches of West European industry 
are oriented on the world market. Increasing specialisation of produc- 

17 881 
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tion, an important factor in raising labour efficiency, is providing 
a powerful impetus to intensify international trade. A major part of 
West European exports and over half the region’s imports include 
items manufactured by the processing industries. The growing share 
of machines, equipment and transportation facilities in West European 
foreign trade is indicative of the current transition in the sphere of 
material production to branches where products involve more pro¬ 
cessing (see Table 11). 


Western Europe’s Foreign Trade Structure 


Table 11 




Share of commodity groups, per cent 


Year 

Food 

products 

Raw ma¬ 
terials 
(minus 
fuel) 

Fuel 

Chemical 

products 

Machines, 
equipment 
and trans¬ 
portation 
facilities 

Other 

commodi¬ 

ties 

1955 

13.5 

8.8 

Exports 

6.3 7.5 

25.5 

38.4 

1960 

11.0 

7.0 

4.6 

8.7 

30.8 

37.9 

1970 

10.2 

5.8 

3.4 

9.7 

34.3 

36.6 

1973 

11.0 

5.0 

3.7 

10.3 

33.8 

36.2 

1975 

10.3 

4.6 

4.9 

10.5 

35.5 

34.2 

1955 

24.6 

24.0 

Imports 

12.9 4.2 

11.1 

23.2 

1960 

20.9 

19.1 

11.3 

5.7 

15.7 

27.3 

1970 

14.1 

11.0 

9.4 

7.5 

25.1 

32.9 

1973 

14.7 

10.2 

11.3 

7.9 

24.2 

31.7 

1975 

12.8 

8.6 

18.7 

7.8 

23.6 

28.5 


Source; UN Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, Vol. 1, for respective 
years. 


In developed West European countries, industrial specialisation and 
co-operation, including the manufacture of parts and units, have 
reached a high level, the initiators of this trend being international 
monopolies. Moreover, the division of labour down to production pro¬ 
cesses has become international. This, for one thing, shows in the 
fact that the intermediate products corresponding to different stages 
of the production process are beginning to play an increasingly im¬ 
portant role. The sh^e of units and parts in exports of West European 
equipment amounts to 45 to 50 per cent. 

In the post-war period, the share of food products and industrial 
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raw materials in West European imports had continuously declined. 
This is because the region was increasingly supplying itself with agri¬ 
cultural products and spending less raw materials as a result of techno¬ 
logical progress in industry. The share of fuel declined right up to 
1973-1974, despite the simultaneous absolute increase in fuel imports. 
The situation changed with the energy crisis, when oil prices soared 
sharply. As a result, in the 1970s the share of fuel in West European 
imports doubled. 

The fact that the output of technologically advanced branches of 
industry plays a leading role in West European commodity turnover 
has increasingly strengthened the positions of international monop¬ 
olies in the region’s foreign trade. According to some estimates, over 
two-thirds of world capitalist trade. West European included, is at 
present controlled by international corporations, and a third is ac¬ 
counted for by exchanges among these corporations. The share of 
international companies in the foreign trade of the West European 
countries is very high, often exceeding their share in production. In 
assessing the role of the West European centre in world capitalist 
trade, account should be taken of the fact that a substantial part of 
its exports is produced by subsidiary enterprises in the United States. 
As a result, the West European share in world trade is lower than in¬ 
dicated by the corresponding official figures, and that of the United 
States higher. 

The above processes find expression in the regional structure of 
West European trade (see Table 12). The mounting share of the de¬ 
veloped capitalist countries reflects a general development of pro¬ 
ductive forces, a process leading to increasing specialisation of labour 
and closer co-operation between nations whose progress in science and 
technology has reached the highest levels. Three-quarters of the West 
European foreign trade turnover faUs on the developed capitalist 
states. Yet, changes are taking place in this respect, too. The post¬ 
war period was marked by a certain weakening of trade relations be¬ 
tween Western Europe and the United States, and by growing ties 
with Japan, though the latter’s significance in West European foreign 
trade is not yet very high. An important feature in the international 
division of labour is that the major part of West European trade is 
intra-regional turnover. The swift expansion of trade between the 
West European countries themselves is largely due to the lifting of 
customs barriers and some other restrictions within the Common 
Market. Trade in the EEC is growing quicker than within Western 
Europe as a whole. 

At the same time, the share of developing countries in West Euro¬ 
pean trade steadily declined right up to the mid-1970s. The somewhat 
increased significance for Western Europe of commodity turnover 
with those countries in subsequent years was due to greater West 
European commerce with oil-producing states, with whom, due to the 
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Table 12 

West European Regional Foreign Trade Structure, 
per cent of Total Imports and Exports 


Year 

Developed 

capitalist 

countries 


Including 


Developing 

countries 

Socialist 

countries 


USA 

Western 

Europe 

Japan 




Exports 



1938 

70.4 

6.3 

55.4 

0.8 

22.2 

7.4 

1950 

68.3 

6.2 

52.0 

0.2 

28.2 

3.5 

1955 

69.9 

6.7 

54.6 

0.5 

26.6 

3.5 

1960 

72.4 

8.1 

57.2 

0.7 

22.7 

4.9 

1965 

78.8 

7.9 

64.6 

0.8 

16.5 

4.7 

1970 

80.7 

8.0 

66.8 

1.2 

13.7 

5.6 

1976 

76.4 

5.6 

66.3 

1.0 

17.6 

6.0 




Imports 



1938 

60.0 

11.0 

39.9 

0.7 

28.8 

11.2 

1950 

64.9 

12.7 

41.7 

0.3 

30.3 

4.8 

1955 

67.9 

11.6 

46.5 

0.4 

27.2 

4.9 

1960 

74.7 

12.3 

50.1 

0.8 

20.4 

4.9 

1965 

77.3 

11.0 

53.3 

1.1 

17.8 

4.9 

1970 

80.2 

9.7 

64.2 

2.0 

15.2 

4.6 

1976 

74,4 

7.3 

61.7 

2.5 

20.3 

5.3 


Source: UN Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, Vol. 1, for respect¬ 
ive years. 


energy crisis, the development of relations became an important 
element in Western Europe’s foreign trade strategy. 

Due to the fact that the West European economy is closely as¬ 
sociated with the rest of the capitalist world through foreign trade, 
the problem of eliminating the unfavourable consequences of “in¬ 
terdependence” has become increasingly acute. By using modern 
computers and introducing an extensive marketing system, large 
West European concerns have become able to adapt themselves some¬ 
what to the new demands of the market and to current conditions of 
world economic development. Like domestic economies, however, 
foreign trade is generaDy also subject to the influence of the uneven 
and cyclical development of capitalist nations. The more interwoven 
the economies of these countries, the more direct the effects of the 
various cycles in one country on the economic state in another; in 
this case, foreign trade is one of the channels for passing on such 
effects and, at the same time, is itself subject to them. For instance. 


I 
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in the 1950s and 1960s the differences in the economic situations 
in Western Europe, the United States and Japan, as well as in various 
West European countries, afforded monopoly capital an opportunity 
to support or encourage domestic production by intensifying exports. 

In the mid-1970s the situation changed. The economic crisis of 
1974-1975 involved all the developed capitalist countries simulta¬ 
neously; consequently, the close interrelationship between national 
economies, primarily with regard to foreign trade, aggravated the 
existing difficulties and contradictions in state-monopoly regulating 
the West European economy. These contradictions showed, for 
one thing, in the cessation of integration within the EEC frame¬ 
work. 

An important feature of West European foreign trade is the fun¬ 
damentally unequal balance of trade. The 1970s revealed a tendency 
towards continued growth of the trade deficit (see Table 13). The 
state of the trade balance is highly specific in individual West Euro¬ 
pean nations. This reflects the differences in the economic potentials 
of the respective states, the extent to which their development cor¬ 
responds to the requirements of scientific and technological pro¬ 
gress and, depending on this, their ability to withstand competition 
on world markets and overcome the consequences of the changed 
role of developing countries in the world economy, consequences 
so unfavourable to imperialism. At the same time, the balance of trade 
is subject to the influence of changes in the economic situation and 
depends on various measures taken by the capitalist nations in curren¬ 
cy operations, trade and politics. For example, the relative improve- 

TablelS 

Western Europe’s Foreign Trade Balance (thous. million US dollars) 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

1948 

18.0 

25.9 

-7.9 

1960 

51.5 

57.1 

-5.6 

1965 

79.1 

89.7 

-10.6 

1970 

137.8 

151.1 

-13.3 

1971 

157.1 

167.6 

-10.5 

1972 

188.6 

198.0 

-9.4 

1973 

258.5 

276.6 

-18.1 

1974 

338.1 

381.2 

-43.1 

1975 

360.1 

391.4 

-31.3 

1976 

401.2 

443.3 

-42.1 


Source: UN Yearbook of Interrutional Trade Statistics, Vol. 1, for respect¬ 
ive years. 
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ment of the trade balance of some West European countries in the 
critical year of 1975 was primarily caused by a decrease in imports 
through production cuts. In 1976, when the economic situation in the 
capitalist world began to revive somewhat, the trade balance of most 
of the West European nations again deteriorated. 

The 1974-1975 economic crisis and the resultant crises in energy, 
raw materials and food products in the world capitalist economy 
considerably aggravated trade contradictions both among the West 
European states themselves and among the imperiaUst centres of 
competition. As has already been noted. Western Europe does not 
emerge as a single entity in international economic relations. At the 
same time, in assessing the positions of the Nine, the nucleus of the 
West European power centre, in the world capitalist economy, it 
should be kept in mind, first, that the Common Market accounts for 
the principal share of the region’s commodity turnover and, second, 
that most of the other West European countries have, besides other 
agreements with the EEC, an agreement on a broad zone of free trade. 
As a result, all the countries of Western Europe are to some extent 
subject to the commercial and economic influence of the Common 
Market. 

In the 1970s, the contradictions between Western Europe, chiefly 
the Nine, and the United States became stronger. Seeking to find an 
easier way out of the crisis, to jointly resolve the economic problems 
facing the capitalist world and to unite their efforts in the struggle 
against the demands of the developing countries for a restructuring 
of international economic relations, the leaders of these two chief 
capitalist power centres made numerous efforts to smooth out their 
contradictions. All of them failed, however, and the trade war not 
only continued, but in many cases became increasingly intense. 
In the mid-1970s, growing protectionist tendencies marked the 
external economic policies of states on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Important points of disagreement involved ways to reduce customs 
duties in the exchange of industrial products, the EEC and US farming 
policies, non-tariff (quantitative, technical and administrative) re¬ 
strictions, state purchasing policies, and many other obstacles to com¬ 
modity flows between Western Europe and the United States, 
obstacles that had been raised by the respective governments to pre¬ 
vent competitor commodities from flooding their domestic markets. 
At the same time, the situation was marked by new conflicts or aggra¬ 
vation of old controversies over state grants and the subsidising of 
exports to intesify each nation’s own expansion on competitor 
markets. 

The 1970s were especially marked by commercial and economic 
contradictions between the EEC and Japan, even though, as was 
noted above, their mutual foreign trade is insignificant compared with 
their commerce with the United States. These contradictions were 
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caused by the deterioration of the EEC’s trade balance, and also by 
serious difficulties in some branches of West European industry on 
account of continued penetration by Japanese monopolies onto the 
region’s markets. The worsening of economic relations between the 
two power centres was furthered by Japan’s introduction of various 
non-tariff barriers, particularly administrative ones (with a view to 
hampering access onto the Japanese market for West European 
companies). 

As for Western Europe’s relations with the young countries that 
have freed themselves from the colonial yoke, they are characterised 
by the desire of the West European countries and EEC bodies to com¬ 
bine old traditional ways of exploiting the developing countries with 
neo-colonialist ones. Western Europe regards a large group of develop¬ 
ing countries in Africa and Asia as a source of raw materials and a 
sphere of preferential exploitation by West European international 
corporations. All this is aimed at strengthening Western Europe’s 
pxjsition and weakening those of the other two power centres in the 
world capitalist economy. 

The economic contradictions between Western Europe and the 
other power centres are extremely complicated. Like other spheres 
of relations, that of trade and economic ties reflects the interaction 
of centripetal and centrifugal trends that objectively follow from the 
inevitably divergent interests of the capitalist states. 






















CHAPTER XIV WESTERN EUROPE IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICAL RELATIONS OF MODERN 
CAPITALISM 


Compared with the period that directly followed World War II, the 
subsequent growth of Western Europe’s role in world economic rela¬ 
tions has been accompanied by a gradual increase in its share in the 
system of international political relations of modern capitalism. 
Both these processes are closely interconnected and interdependent. 
Actually, however, economic might in no way automatically becomes 
political power. 

The growth of the international political influence of Western 
Europe lagged behind the increase in its economic might, and this 
resulted in a discrepancy between the region’s role in world economy 
and its political influence. This is one of the basic reasons that the 
contradictions between Western Europe and the United States, the 
most powerful centre of imperialist rivalry, became aggravated. 

The role of a state or a group of states in modern international 
relations is characterised by many diverse factors. The state or “level” 
of the relations of a given group of states (or power centre) with the 
other components of the world system of international political rela¬ 
tions is highly significant. 

The political role of Western Europe is not simply the result of 
the international policies of individual West European nations. The 
processes of integration in Western Europe have attained such a level 
that the region may be said to have become a major political centre 
of imperialist rivalry that builds its relations with other centres and 
the entire outside world on the basis of its own economic, political 
and strategic interests. 


1. Specifics of Western Europe’s 
Global International Political Position 

Europe is a continent where socialism and capitalism are direct 
neighbours and where the world’s two main military blocs, the War¬ 
saw Pact Organisation and NATO, are in direct contact. The economic 
organisations of the socialist community and of Western Europe, viz. 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance and the European Eco- 
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nomic Community, are also situated in Europe. 

Another important feature in the confrontation between socialism 
and capitalism in Europe is that, in its central area, the problem of 
coexistence between the two systems involves the issue of that between 
two German states and the status of West Berlin. The so-called 
German question has for long been a sensitive issue in the relations 
between the two systems of states both in a regional and global 
context. The unfounded claims by West German ruling circles that 
West Berlin be included in the Federal Republic of Germany have 
been the cause of major international crises. 

The signing and subsequent coming into force of a number of agree¬ 
ments of considerable significance for both Europe and the interna¬ 
tional situation as a whole was a turning point in West German re¬ 
lations with the socialist countries, including the GDR. This primarily 
concerns the 1970 Soviet-West German Treaty, the 1971 Quadripar¬ 
tite Agreement on West Berlin, the 1972 Treaty on the Principles of 
Relations Between the GDR and the FRG, and other treaties between 
the FRG and socialist countries (Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc.). All 
these agreements were simultaneously a premise and a major conse¬ 
quence of the overall detente in international relations in the early 
1970s. 

Finally, another specific feature of Western Europe’s international 
political position is its unique military-political status: Western Eu¬ 
rope is the main area of deployment of NATO forces. The headquarters 
of this imperialist military bloc, its troops and armaments, including 
US nuclear weapons, are all stationed there. According to the Interna¬ 
tional Institute for Strategic Studies in London, by the mid-1970s 
NATO had concentrated 66 divisions, 10,500 tanks and 4,955 aircraft 
in Western Europe; of these, 20 divisions, 6,655 tanks and 1,310 
aircraft were concentrated in Central Europe alone, including 800,000 
officers and men in the ground forces and 210,000 in the air force.* 

As was noted in the final document of the Conference of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties of Europe, Berlin, 29-30 June 1976, 
“the concentration on the European continent of extraordinarily 
strong military forces with the most dangerous destructive capaci¬ 
ties at their disposal, the intensified continuation of the arms race, 
the build-up of ever larger stockpiles of weapons, including weapons 
of mass destruction, the maintenance of foreign military bases and 
foreign armed forces on the territory of other states, and imperialist 
pressure and interference in internal affairs represent a direct source 
of danger for peace, security and cooperation between states and are 
obstacles in the way of the realisation of the aspirations of the Euro¬ 
pean peoples to achieve independence and progress.”^ 

The 23 November 1978 Declaration of the Warsaw Treaty nations 
emphasised that “a further step-up of the arms race and continued 
improvement of armaments may have increasingly dangerous con- 
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sequences for the peoples of the world. 

The highly concentrated military might of the two blocs directly 
neighbouring on each other is a major specific feature of the situation 
in Europe in general, and of the status of Western Europe, in partic¬ 
ular. The situation makes Western Europe highly dependent on the 
United States militarily and pohtically and its connections with US 
global strategy inseparable. In the foreseeable future. West European 
nations cannot create a military potential that would bring them up 
to the level of the United States. Neither do they set themselves such 
a task; in fact, they have reached their Emits of independence and 
manoeuvrability with regard to America. 

As a definition of a special region within the framework of interna¬ 
tional relations, the notion of “Western Europe” has become estab¬ 
lished in the modern political lexicon. The West European region ap¬ 
pears as one entity in world statistics, in assessments on the alignment 
of political forces on the international scene, and in documents of 
international meetings and international organisations. 

The overall international and political status of Western Europe 
changes in accordance with the concrete situation and aUgnment of 
forces in the world. Over the decade from 1969 to 1978, this status 
evolved to gradually turn Western Europe into a special region within 
the framework of international relations. This process was lengthy 
and complex, since Western Europe is a conglomerate of states that 
had been at loggerheads for centuries. Western Europe was the source 
of the two world wars that shook mankind in the first half of this cen¬ 
tury. Hence, it could become a region where individual countries 
found themselves related by common political attitudes only as a 
result of qualitative changes in the international situation. 

The relations between West European nations are essentially com¬ 
plex in structure and nature, and major differences exist in their eco¬ 
nomic, political and military positions. A large group of West Euro¬ 
pean states belong to NATO and are closely integrated with the US 
military system, whereas other countries in the region remain neutral. 
Each group of states has specific features characterising its position 
within the system of West European nations. Differences are also 
observed in the positions of the Scandinavian, Iberian and Mediter¬ 
ranean subregions. Finally, Western Europe is marked by a distinct 
crystallisation (particularly in economics) of a certain nucleus, viz. the 
European Economic Community (EEC). It is precisely the existence 
of an integrated community, the Nine, with its specific economic 
policy and political aspirations, that makes Western Europe a new 
power centre, a centre of imperialist economic and political rivalry. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the West European 
region is also a component part of the European continent, where 
individual states continue to be related by their common historical 
destinies, culture, and scientific, technological, commercial, and fi- 
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nancial interests. This accounts for the trend towards European co¬ 
operation which, for one thing, led to the convocation and success¬ 
ful holding of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe and to the signing of the Final Act in Helsinki. Western Europe 
consequently plays a special role in detente. 

Thus, the global socio-economic processes characteristic of the 
modem world are also manifested in Western Europe, where a con¬ 
siderable part of the manpower and the economic, scientific and 
technological potentials of the world capitalist system are concen¬ 
trated. Western Europe is thus brought to the limelight of world poli¬ 
tics and becomes a major centre of world social and political con¬ 
tradictions. 

Western Europe is a region that has strongly felt the influence of 
the main streams in the world revolutionary process involving world 
socialism, the international working-class movement and the national 
liberation revolutions in former colonies of imperialist states. 

The prevalence of socialism over capitalism has taken the most tan¬ 
gible forms precisely in Europe. In his Report to the 25th Congress of 
the CPSU, Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, stated: “Development of the socialist countries, their 
greater might, and the greater beneficial influence of their interna¬ 
tional policy—this is now the main direction in mankind’s social 
progress. Socialism’s power of attraction has become still greater 
against the background of the crisis that has erupted in the capi¬ 
talist countries.’’"* 

Western Europe is a region with an actively and rapidly developing 
working-class movement. It has the most numerous and united detach¬ 
ments of international working-class movements in the capitalist 
world. In some West European countries. Communist and Workers’ 
Parties lead millions of people and exert an increasing influence on 
the policy pursued by the ruling classes. In Italy and France, for 
instance, it would now be possible to form governments of left 
forces by consolidating aU the forces of democracy and social prog¬ 
ress in order to resolve vital domestic and foreign issues. 

In the early 1970s, the democratic movement in Western Europe 
became noticeably wider. Major new changes in the alignment of class 
forces occurred on account of the revolution in Portugal, the overthrow 
of the military junta in Greece, and the reforms in Spain. In the mid- 
1970s the crisis of the political domination of capital was aggravated 
by the economic recession. 

Without taking into consideration factors of internal political 
development, it is, at present, impossible to understand the specifics 
of the international and political positions of Western Europe and to 
correctly assess the prospects for its evolution and factors motivating 
the ruling circles of West European countries in their actions. This is 
where the close relationship between domestic and international 
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political changes on a regional and global scale is especially obvious. 

Western Europe has experienced the consequences of the collapse 
of the colonial system of imperialism like no other region in the 
capitalist world. In the past, West European nations were the main co¬ 
lonial powers, exercising authority over regions inhabited by most 
of the world’s population. The elimination of colonial domination 
meant for the former metropolitan states a sharp break in the struc¬ 
ture of their traditional external economic ties. Hence, in Western 
Europe the process of adapting to the new situation resulting from 
the collapse of colonial regimes was particularly painful. For example. 
Great Britain, which was imperialism’s main colonial power before the 
war, experienced tremendous difficulties in normalising her economy 
throughout all the 1970s. 

The colonialist past of many West European states, their traditional 
ties with former colonies, the still existing levers for affecting the 
economies and policies of some developing countries—all these are 
factors largely determining Western Europe’s specific attitudes towards 
former colonial possessions. It is natural, therefore, that Western 
Europe plays a particularly important part in the neo-coloniaUst poli¬ 
cies of today. Moreover, along with Japan, it is a major consumer of 
fuel and raw materials, the main export items from developing states. 
The EEC has become the main centre of attraction for a big group of 
African, Pacific and Carribean states. Like in its relations with the 
Arab world (“the Euro-Arab dialogue”), Western Europe plays a 
conspicuous role in the so-caUed “North-South dialogue”. Its part 
in settling conflicts in the Middle East, South Africa and elsewhere 
has also noticeably increased. 


2. Western Europe Becomes a Political Centre of Imperialist Rivalry 

The establishment and development of the West European centre 
of imperialist rivalry already covers more than two decades. This has 
been a complicated process abounding in declines, crises and outbursts 
of contradictions. Yet, the past twenty years have shown a prevailing 
tendency for Western Europe, chiefly its “nucleus", the EEC compris¬ 
ing first the Six (1957-1973) and then the Nine (after 1973), to in¬ 
creasingly crystallise as a new power centre in the capitalist world. 
This process has gradually spread to the economic, social and political 
fields. 

Economics and politics are inseparably interrelated in the EEC’s 
establishment and development. The EEC decisions to accept Great 
Britain, Denmark and Ireland, as well as the agreement to form an 
association with 54 African, Pacific and Carribean states, the begin¬ 
ning of negotiations on co-operation with the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance, and so on, have a distinct political hue and 
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are essentially political decisions. 

While putting forward the idea of the united integration process, 
in which different aspects of the economic and political development 
of West European capitalism have merged, Marxist scholars also clear¬ 
ly perceive a qualitative difference between the individual aspects of 
this process, and also their uneven development. Specific historical 
circumstances always decide what aspect of integration-economic, 
political or military-was, is, or will be of major significance at dif¬ 
ferent stages in the EEC’s development. 

The 1960s were an important stage in the development of West 
European integration marked by a struggle to turn the EEC into the 
main force in Western Europe and the formation of a new West 
European centre around the EEC. 

In the course of the establishment of the new centre, the ruling 
circles of the EEC member-states had to solve at least two problems 
involving both “domestic” and global aspects. The first was in consol¬ 
idating their positions inside Western Europe, where a second econom¬ 
ic bloc, the European Free Trade Association (EFTA), had taken 
shape in the late 1950s. The second was for the centre to assert itself 
with respect to other powei centres, particularly the United States, 
without violating West European military and political ties with Amer¬ 
ica, this being regarded as an essential condition for the very existence 
of Western Europe. 

The solution of these problems and corresponding changes in the 
imperialist system took place against a background of global processes 
involving further changes in the alignment of forces in favour of 
socialism, the collapse of colonial empires, the establishment of nu¬ 
merous independent states that began to take an active part in the 
struggle against imperialism, and a rapid growth of the working-class 
movement within the capitalist countries themselves. The competition 
and struggle between the two systems in Europe entered a new stage 
when a major section of the West European bourgeoisie became 
aware of the need to recognise European realities, the social, political 
and territorial results of World War II. 

The year 1973, when Great Britain, Denmark and Ireland joined 
the EEC, was a turning point in consolidating the political positions of 
the new power centre. The fact that the Six had become the Nine not 
only signified a quantitative growth of the Common Market; it also 
imparted to the Community certain new qualitative features with 
respect to its place and role in the political system of international 
relations in the West. First, with Britain’s entry the EEC now included 
all the major West European states, and the Community’s opportuni¬ 
ties for exerting an influence on other countries became wider. The 
Common Market now held dominant positions in Western Europe, 
and not only in economics, but in politics as well. Second, the EEC 
had finally triumphed over EFTA, which virtually fell apart. Associa- 
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tion agreements were concluded with those EFTA countries that did 
not wish to join the EEC. Other West European countries began to 
group around the Common Market, too. Finally, London, Paris and 
Bonn began to struggle for influence inside the Common Market. 

All this caused specific changes in the former structure of inter¬ 
national relations in Western Europe, ones that could not but tell 
on the region’s place within the framework of capitalist political 
relations. Neun fiir Europa, a West German publication, indicated in 
this context that “Britain’s inclusion in the European Community 
ushered in a new era. Great Britain makes a big contribution to the 
Community by her political and parliamentary experience... The 
spectre of domination in the Community of the triangle Paris-Bonn- 
Rome, which had scared the smaller countries so much, is being sup¬ 
planted by the more complex centre of attraction, i. e. Paris- 
Bonn-London-Rome, plus five small affiliated states.”® 

After Great Britain, Denmark and Ireland joined the Common Mar¬ 
ket, the EEC’s population, gross national product and industrial 
output increased by a third. At present, the EEC accounts for a tenth 
of world capitalist population, a quarter of its produce and about 
two-fifths of its exports. In his work Zivilmacht Europa-Supermacht 
Oder Partner? {The Civil State of Europe Superpower or Partner? ) 
Francois Duchene, former Director of the Royal Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Affairs, London, emphasised that Britain’s entry into the EEC 
meant the end of the division of Western Europe that had lasted for 
the past twenty years, and elevated to a new level the possibilities of 
the European Community... Henceforward, Western Europe could set 
itself the goal not just of creating a common market, but also of 
achieving a political and economic alliance that would constitute a 
new force in the modem world.® 

As was noted above, however, it would be incorrect to assess 
Western Europe’s place within the capitalist system in general, and in 
world economy in particular, solely by its economic power. To begin 
with, account should be taken of the impossibility of reckoning the 
EEC’s might by simply summing up the potentials of the member- 
states. All the principal aspects of economics and politics are essential¬ 
ly their prerogatives, and integration has only been achieved in some 
fields of foreign trade. In some cases, the EEC can concentrate all its 
economic might on achieving a specific political objective. Hence, the 
Community largely represents a mere potential, rather than a really 
active political force within the system of modem international 
relations. Neun fur Europa compares the EEC with a giant with bound 
hands and feet, a giant unable to use the strength that matches his 
abilities. This assessment is tme in both the economic and political 
fields. 

Another important factor in Western Europe’s exclusive position 
within the system of capitalist international relations is that it remains 
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militarily and politically dependent on the United States and that, in 
some respects, this dependence is becoming even greater owing to 
improved weapons and equipment. 

In the late 1970s, Western Europe’s positions within the system of 
international ralations were characterised by growing competition 
with Japan, yet another centre of inter-imperialist rivalry. 

Finally, to distinguish the overall economic and political situation 
of the three power centres, it should be kept in mind that the years 
1974-1975 were, for the capitalist world, a period of deep economic 
crisis characterised by a decline in production, large idle industrial 
capacities, mass unemployment, chronic inflation, a crisis of the 
monetary system, and so on. 

Under these conditions, the economic channel of integration has 
slowed down, while its political aspect has increasingly come out to 
the fore. The EEC member-states have concentrated their efforts on 
co-ordinating the Community’s foreign policy on fundamental prob¬ 
lems of international relations affecting their common interests.* 

EEC foreign policy co-ordination was initiated by the decisions of 
its 1969 Summit in the Hague, where the need to supplement econom¬ 
ic integration by measures to integrate foreign policy was suggested 
for the first time. A special body, known as the Davignon Committee 
to work out the principles of the political mechanism for co-ordinat¬ 
ing the foreign policies of the EEC member-states, was set up and 
started implementing the above decisions. 

The creation of this mechanism was an important prerequisite 
for taking “larger-scale” basic decisions that would initiate the estab¬ 
lishment of a West European centre as a political community designed 
to play a marked role within the system of international relations of 
modem capitalism. The December 1973 EEC Summit Meeting in 
Copenhagen adopted just such a fundamental document, called the 
Declaration on Europe’s Identity. In this Declaration, Western Europe 
claimed a special status in the framework of world political relations. 
This document was, in a way, an act reflecting the “realisation” of 
West European unity. Yet even more important, the Meeting con¬ 
firmed the intention outlined in the 1957 Treaty of Rome to form a 
“political alliance” in Western Europe by 1980. 

A dicision to set up a European Council (IMEMO) was adopted in 
December 1974 at the Paris Summit, and this marked the next most 
important step in instituting a West European power centre. The deci¬ 
sion signalled a new stage in developing the mechanism of political 
co-operation within the EEC framework. The European Council was 
a standing body for conducting conferences of EEC heads of state and 
government who naturally enjoyed considerable authority in decision¬ 
making on any important question, political or economic. In setting 

* See Chapter VII of the present edition. 
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up the European Council, for the first time since its founding, the 
EEC acquired a political body responsible for both the political and 
economic aspects of its activities. This marked the beginning of a 
process aimed at unifying all EEC institutions, which had so far 
developed in parallel (under the Treaty of Rome and “political co¬ 
operation”). 

In December 1975 the session of the European Council in Rome 
adopted even more important decisions, which strengthened the 
independent role of the West European centre within the system of 
capitalist international political relations. First, it was decided that, 
in a number of vitally important fields, i. e. energy supplies, rela¬ 
tions with developing countries, and deliveries of raw materials to 
Common Market countries, the Community would have the exclusive 
right to speak on behalf of all its members. Second, that at interna¬ 
tional conferences the EEC countries would, as a rule, come out as 
a single body. In September 1976 the European Council decided in 
principle to hold direct elections, for which the summer of 1978 was 
set as the approximate date. The procedure for ratifying the election 
law went slowly, however, and the European Council, at its next 
session in Copenhagen in April 1978, took up the question of the 
election date again and finally agreed on holding elections in June 
1979, in all the EEC countries simultaneously. At the same time, 
various political parties in the member-states began active cam¬ 
paigning. 

While the transformation of the EEC from an economic communi¬ 
ty into a political one has materialised in a definite plan of action and 
concrete agreements that should serve to strengthen the Community’s 
positions within the system of international relations have been con¬ 
cluded, “military integration” involves only a purely pragmatic ap¬ 
proach to solving certain practical questions of military co-operation 
and co-ordinating specific policy hnes on armaments and military 
problems. These efforts pursued the aim of strengthening Western 
Europe’s positions within NATO’s military organisation. 

At the same time, changes in the military field are of importance in 
understanding Western Europe’s role in the alignment of political 
forces within the world capitalist system. In the current process of 
NATO’s “Europeanisation”, the desire of some West European 
NATO allies to form their own relatively independent group within 
the bloc merges with that of the United States to shift part of the bur¬ 
den of military spendings (and responsibility) on to the shoulders of 
its West European partners. The overwhelming majority of those who 
advocate “military integration” nevertheless cannot imagine the 
existence of a separate West European military group outside NATO 
in the foreseeable future. For instance, in his article “Der Zwang zur 
Verteidigungskooperation Westeruropas” (“The Need for Western 
Europe’s Co-operation in Defence”), West German General Johannes 
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Steinhoff, former Chairman of NATO’s Military Committee based in 
Brussels, wrote that, in the coming decade, the security of Western 
Europe may be ensured only by its own efforts within the framework 
of an inseparable partnership with the United States. If these efforts 
are not made concertedly, but by each participant separately, he 
writes, or if Europe seeks its unity counter to the United States, its 
defence will be an illusion.’^ In his report, Belgian Prime-Minister Leo 
Tindemans likewise recommended combining efforts in co-ordinating 
the military policy in Western Europe with strengthening the military- 
political alliance with the USA.* 

The creation of a special body for co-ordinating the armament poli¬ 
cies of West European countries was of particular significance for 
expanding their military-industrial integration. Officially, the group 
functions as an independent body, though its close connections with 
NATO are obvious. This status has made it possible for France to take 
part in its activities. 

Generally speaking, the mid-1970s were marked by further efforts 
by the West European centre to co-ordinate its foreign pohcy within 
the EEC framework. For instance, the network of official representa¬ 
tives of third countries on the Commission of the European Com¬ 
munities was considerably enlarged; the same applies to EEC repre¬ 
sentatives in other states unaffiliated with the Community. This was 
similarly indicative of the increased political role of the West Europe¬ 
an centre. EEC ambassadors were accredited in Washington, Ottawa, 
Santiago, Geneva, Tokyo and other cities. The Community also sent 
ambassadors to African, Pacific and Carribean states with which it had 
concluded agreements of association. 

Today, individual states are still the final decision-makers in 
Western Europe and the principal subjects within the system of 
international relations. Yet a new political force, the West European 
political centre, with its specific powers, its complex mechanism for 
co-ordinating a common foreign policy and with its special structure 
of international political ties, is taking shape ever more distinctly and 
becoming increasingly active on the international scene. 


3. Western Europe and the Outside World 

Western Europe’s transformation into a major political force in 
international relations was due to qualitative changes in the economic 
and political situation in the capitalist world, as well as to the new 
essence of the inter-imperialist struggle and inter-imperiaUst co-opera¬ 
tion. 

In the mid-1970s the contradictions inherent in capitalism intensi- 

• See Chapter VII of the present edition. 
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fied and also began to affect the economic and political blocs of the 
capitalist world, particularly the EEC and NATO. The Report of the 
CPSU Central Committee to the 25th Party Congress states: ‘The 
greater power of the international monopolies has made the competitive 
struggle still more ruthless. The governments of capitalist countries are 
making repeated attempts to moderate the contradictions and come 
to terms on joint anti-crisis measures. But the nature of imperialism is 
such that each endeavours to gain advantages at the expense of others, 
to impose his will. Differences surface in new forms, and contradic¬ 
tions erupt with new force.”® 

The quest for new methods and ways for overcoming deep differ¬ 
ences and discords also determines the efforts to “politically unite” 
Western Europe and transform it into a power capable of resolving 
global political issues on an equal footing with other centres of im¬ 
perialist rivalry and of defending its political interests. Thus, the reas¬ 
ons for Western Europe’s changed political role lie in the very struc¬ 
ture of capitalist international relations having been reconstructed and 
the essence of inter-imperialist struggle changed. 

The desire of the EEC leaders to “compensate” for the Communi¬ 
ty’s losses in its relations with other power centres, losses due to a 
slow-down in economic integration, intensified efforts to achieve 
“political unity”, and unity in the face of increasingly acute compe¬ 
tition in the capitalist world, has also played a definite role in chang¬ 
ing Western Europe’s political status. This in itself purely subjective 
factor could only emerge, however, because the objective needs to 
shape the EEC’s “political face” with respect to the outside world 
had become urgent. 

One such objective need was due to the fact that the West Euro¬ 
pean states had been successful in achieving the aims of the customs 
union, to closer commercial community among them, and that these 
successes had gained important significance in defining the place and 
role of Western Europe in inter-imperialist political relations. The fact 
is that the West European centre has attained a fairly high degree of 
unity in agricultural and trade policies. The EEC also has common 
interests in connection with its new financial status in relation to the 
dollar. The commercial interests of individual EEC member-states 
have become closely interknhted. More than ever before, the Com¬ 
mon Market comes out as a single “trade community”. This requires 
co-ordination of economic policies and it stresses the need to develop 
a common political line towards the rest of the world. 

Another need was connected with the military and political in¬ 
terests of the EEC countries, interests requiring definite political 
unity over NATO, placement of military orders, standardisation of 
armaments, reduction of armed forces and arms in Central Europe, 
and issues related to SALT and disarmament. 

The need to recognise new realities and determine EEC attitudes 
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to these on the international scene is yet another kindred reason. This 
implies the changed alignment of socialist and imperialist forces and 
the consequences for world politics. Hence the need for a joint stand 
on the issues that have emerged since the Helsinki Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe. 

An increase in the EEC’s membership is yet another reason for the 
urgent need to shape its “political face”. Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market made it difficult for the Nine to co-ordinate their 
economic policies. At the same time, it gave a strong impetus to the 
efforts to extend co-operation on matters of foreign policy: while 
Britain remained outside the EEC, there could be no question of any 
really effective common foreign policy of the West European centre. 
The further growth of the Common Market resulted in new economic 
and political scope for EEC activities and made it possible to shape a 
relatively joint West European policy on global issues. 

Finally, there was the sharply increased confrontation with devel¬ 
oping countries on account of the energy crisis. The situation insis¬ 
tently demanded compromise solutions, primarily with oil-producing 
states. Western Europe’s almost complete reliance on supplies of Arab 
oil and imports from Africa and Latin America of such important 
raw materials as magnesium, copper, phosphates and bauxites was the 
factor that insistently prompted the leading West European nations 
to act in concert on the international scene. 

In the mid-1970s all the above-mentioned factors resulted in con¬ 
siderably intensified contradictions not only between individual 
states, but between groups of states. No wonder Western Europe’s 
relations with the outside world became so much more important at 
that time. The scenes of conflict widened, and the question of the 
possibilities for and limits on inter-imperialist co-operation took on 
a new aspect. Furthermore, Western Europe’s relations with other 
areas of the globe and the whole outside world became complicated. 
Under these conditions, the Community’s external activities became 
particularly important; they grew in scope to encompass virtually the 
entire system of international relations. 

Relations between Western Europe and the People’s Republic of 
China deserve special attention, because West European reactionaries 
who oppose detente in Europe hope they will develop in a specific 
way. In the 1970s these relations expanded noticeably, but compared 
with other areas of the globe, China has not gained a privileged posi¬ 
tion in West European economic or foreign policies. This is due both 
to her remoteness and relatively limited potential for commercial and 
economic exchange, as well as to the cautious position taken by West 
European leaders towards some aspects of the Chinese leadership’s 
foreign policy. Still, the EEC holds the leading position among 
China’s western trade partners, and the competition on the Chinese 
market between Western Europe and Japan is growing, even though 
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the latter is still ahead both in trade and capital investment. 

In 1974 China officially recognised the EEC, and in September 
1974 the Chinese Ambassador in Belgium presented his credentials 
as his country’s Ambassador to the Community. 

Political ties between China and some West European countries 
have also grown. Great Britain was the first (1950) among the Western 
nations to recognise China. She was followed by France (1964) and 
West Germany (1972). During the 1970s, numerous West European 
politicians visited Peking. The results of these visits show that West 
European governments take a cautious attitude towards Peking’s poli¬ 
cy aimed at causing a clash between the capitalist and the socialist 
countries of Europe, at instigating animosity and conflicts between 
them, and at eliminating the policy of detente. In 1975 Jean Sau- 
vagnargues, then French Foreign Minister, declared that his country 
was opposed to such policies when, during Deng Xiaoping’s visit to 
Paris, he stressed that Franco-Chinese relations should develop to 
the detriment of neither Soviet-French relations nor detente. Accord¬ 
ing to West German sources, during his visit to Peking in October 
1975, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt declared firmly, in reply to the 
anti-Soviet allegations made by his counterpart, that West Germany 
would continue her policy of furthering detente in Europe and 
developing relations with socialist countries. The Federal Republic, 
he said, proceeded from the premise that neither side would impose 
its viewp)oint on the other side. 

When the Chinese leadership met with counteraction from realistic 
statesmen in Western Europe, they stepped up their relations with the 
opposition from the right in the West European countries, and with 
their most reactionary and aggressive elements. 

Representatives of the West European centre reckon that the 
“China card” has a certain role to play in strengthening their posi¬ 
tions, both in the West and towards the socialist countries. This course 
has its limits, however, since it clashes with vitally important West 
European interests, with those of normalising relations with socialist 
countries in Europe, and with security and cooperation in Europe. 

The principal trends and priorities in the foreign policies of West 
European states and groups of states are undoubtedly of interest for 
determining Western Europe’s place within the system of capitalist 
international relations. 

As before. Western Europe’s relations with the United States are 
of primary importance. Dr. Eberhard Rhein, a West German student 
of West European-US relations, once noted that “today, the United 
States still plays the main role in the Community’s external relations”.’ 
He explains this primarily by the unaUenable dependence of the Com¬ 
munity’s military and political ties upon the USA, i. e., otherwise 
interpreted, by the dependence of the West European centre of-im- 
perialism on an American military “umbrella”. 
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The United States is known to have considerable armed forces and 
huge amounts of military equipment in Western Europe, including 
over seven thousand nuclear warheads. In addition, NATO is fully 
dependent on American strategic weapons, and West European strate¬ 
gists regard them as a “nuclear umbrella”. 

Fran 9 ois Duchene, former Director of the London Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, wrote that “due to their strategic superiority 
in Eurasia and on the high seas, the United States has succeeded in 
creating a situation in which Europe’s international political system 
has survived the collapse of European empires... A genuinely indepen¬ 
dent European superstate should have had its own nuclear arms. How¬ 
ever, in the coming decade, any step of the EEC towards creating a 
European nuclear force appears highly improbable.”*® Duchene 
calls on the West European powers to give up all such ambitions, 
simply because they have no real chance of success. 

Many observers note that West European-US contradictions can 
essentially develop only in “secondary” aspects. Dr. Rhein, for 
instance, says that “only on these bridgeheads does the Community 
permit itself freedom of manoeuvre for pursuing a common foreign 
policy, and then only provided it does not cross a certain brink.”* * 

Collisions between Western Europe and the United States are in no 
way exceptions in the relationships existing between the two power 
centres. Yet, in the late 1970s, the general trend in the development 
of US-Western European political ties was characterised by closer 
relations rather than by an aggravation of controversies. On the one 
hand, this was due to the general change in the alignment of forces in 
favour of socialism and a further broadening of the world revolutiona¬ 
ry process and, on the other, to a certain weakening of Western Eu¬ 
rope’s economic foundations during the 1974-1975 crisis. 

Relations with the USSR and other socialist countries occupy an 
important place in the EEC’s international relations. The Community 
also came out with a common policy at the Helsinki Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe, and an EEC representative sign¬ 
ed the Final Act there. At talks between the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance and the EEC, the Community also speaks on 
behalf of all its member-states. In line with a decision adopted by the 
EEC’s Council of Ministers, the Community took a common stand at 
the 1977 Belgrade meeting of the participants in the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe, which had signed the Final Act 
in Helsinki. 

A common foreign policy towards developing countries occupies a 
special place in the EEC’s overseas strategy. In fact, the EEC countries 
fully showed their “unity” on questions of foreign policy for the first 
time when, in November 1973, they adopted a joint statement on the 
Middle East. The Statement marked a turn in the foreign policies of 
a number of West European states towards the Middle East conflict. 
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The signing of an association Agreement at Lom6, Togo, in February 
1975 had a substantial effect in determining the foreign policy of the 
West European centre towards developing countries. FinaUy, problems 
connected with EEC relations with developing states also include the 
need for a common West European stand to be developed with respect 
to the demands for a new economic order. 

The EEC’s Mediterranean policy is significant in its own way. The 
Council of Ministers and the Commission of the EC have adopted a 
number of documents emphasising the West European centre’s interest 
in expanding its influence in that region. Specifically, this envisaged 
that Greece, Portugal and Spain would join the Community in the 
1970s, and Turkey, Cyprus and Malta in the 1980s. 

A project to introduce an “intermediate” stage to precede the 
entry of some countries into the EEC appeared for the first time in 
connection with these plans. According to this project, a status 
somewhere between that of an EEC-associated member and that of 
a full member should be established for certain countries whose econ¬ 
omies lag behind those of large West European states. The project 
was initially formulated by former West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt, and then backed by Belgian Prime Minister Leo Tindemans, 
who was to compile a report on the prospects for the EEC’s develop¬ 
ment. It would provide broad opportunities for including both the 
above-mentioned Mediterranean countries and other West European 
states in the EEC. 

The Community’s Mediterranean policy is also of special signifi¬ 
cance for the EEC because it is associated with attempts to exert 
direct pressure on the political development of the South European 
countries, where important social and political changes are taking 
place. Such attempts, tantamount to overt interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries, were made during the revolution in Portugal 
and the collapse of the military-fascist dictatorship in Greece. In both 
cases, the EEC pursued a concerted policy directed at suppressing de¬ 
mocratic revolutionary forces and establishing a regime that would 
promote the political consolidation of the bourgeoisie. 


4. The West European Centre and Conflict Situations 
in the Middle East and Southern Africa 

The need for Western Europe to take a definite stand on global 
conflicts outside Europe, especially in the Middle East and Southern 
Africa, was an important incentive to establish and strengthen the 
West European centre, and its growing involvement in such situations 
is indicative of its increased influence in world economy. 

As has already been noted, the first major step in making Western 
Europe a centre of political power was the EEC’s Joint Declaration 
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on the Middle East (6 November 1973). The Declaration formulated 
conditions, co-ordinated by the EEC countries, for settling the Middle 
East conflict. They stipulated that territories should not be acquired 
by force, that Israel should withdraw all its troops from Arab territo¬ 
ries occupied in 1967, and that the legitimate rights of the Palestinian 
people should be recognised, as should those of all nations in the re¬ 
gion to live in peace within secure frontiers. 

Eor many West European countries, this meant the end of an era 
during which their policies were characterised by openly pro-Israeli 
sentiments and measures intended to isolate the Arab states; it also 
meant the beginning of a period of manoeuvring between the conflict¬ 
ing countries. This trend was marked by an obvious departure from 
Tel Aviv’s aggressive policies and by a more realistic approach in set¬ 
tling the Middle East conflict. France, the first to take this course, was 
the most active in pursuing it. 

The evolution took place because Western Europe was interested, 
both economically and politically, in maintaining normal relations 
with the Arab countries. This became particularly obvious from the 
Middle East situation following the October 1973 War, which resulted 
in cutbacks in exports of Arab oil. Moreover, a complete embargo on 
oil exports to Holland clearly showed to West European governments 
how seriously their economies were dependent on oil imports from 
the Middle East. At the same time, American military aid to Israel 
confronted them with the alternative of either maintaining solidarity 
with the USA, their principal NATO ally, or of ensuring oil supplies 
from Arab countries, and the threat to their economies with all con¬ 
comitant hazards proved to be a stronger factor. As a result, when 
the US government asked its West European allies for permission to 
use their territories as air bases for supplying military equipment to 
Israel, all of them refused, except the then fascist regime in Portugal, 
and this is known to have caused a serious, albeit temporary crisis 
in NATO. 

Quite evidently, a direct relationship exists between the energy 
problem and the Middle East conflict. It is not accidental, there¬ 
fore, that the EEC countries confirmed their support for settling 
the conflict under UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and 
adopted corresponding resolutions on 28 September and 7 December 
1976. On 29 July 1977 the European Council adopted yet another 
Middle East resolution outlining a specific formula for recognising 
the “legitimate rights of the Palestinians” and stating that “the Nine 
confirm that it would be possible to settle the conflict in the Middle 
East only if the legitimate right of the Palestinians to effectively 
express their national indentity would become a fact and the need 
would be taken into consideration for estabUshing a homeland for the 
Palestinian people.” 

Naturally, the fact that these resolutions were adopted in no way 
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signified that the West European states had given up their neo-colo¬ 
nialist policies and become defenders of the just demands of the 
Arabs. This stand by the West European centre of imperialism was but 
a reflection of the changed alignment of forces in the Middle East and 
the desire to retain Western Europe’s positions in the new situation in 
the area. Concessions to Arab states were invariably accompanied by 
assurances of support for Israel, and this lent the EEC’s Middle East 
policy a double-faced character. Furthermore, West European efforts 
were directed at supporting Arab “moderates”, in essence conser¬ 
vatives, so as to create an alliance of Arab reactionaries with the West. 

The fact that the Community has scored certain successes in devel¬ 
oping a common approach to the Middle East conflict does not mean 
that their view on this question in no way diverge. A divergence of 
viewpoints undoubtedly exists, but at this stage it shows more in 
nuances of opinions, without affecting the foundations of the Com¬ 
munity’s Middle East policy. Differences in opinion show, for example, 
in official statements on the issue by individual West European coun¬ 
tries. For instance, Britain and West Germany prefer to underline Isra¬ 
el’s right to exist within “secure and recognised frontiers”, while 
France and Italy distinguish the rights of the Palestinians, including 
that to set up their own state. In this connection, it must be pointed 
out that France has taken steps to establish contacts with the Pale¬ 
stine Liberation Organisation (PLO). Together with Italy, she voted 
for PLO leader Yasser Arafat to take part in UN General Assembly de¬ 
bates in November 1974, whereas other EEC countries abstained. 

The reaction of the EEC countries to the separate Egyptian-Israeli 
peace treaty signed in Washington on 25 March 1979 was highly rest¬ 
rained and cautious. This was ostensibly due to the extremely negative 
attitude of almost the entire Arab world to the treaty. 

The Statement of 27 March 1979*^ reminds that “one cannot 
estabhsh a just and lasting peace in the Middle East without a global 
settlement”, and that such a settlement should be based on UN Sec¬ 
urity Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and implement the right of 
the Palestinian people to a homeland. The Statement condemns the 
setting up of new Israeli settlements on Israeli-occupied Arab territo¬ 
ries. At the same time, the EEC spoke out to the effect that “it takes 
into consideration the intention of Egypt and Israel not to regard it as 
a separate peace, but as the first step towards an overall settlement, a 
step that had put an end to a thirty-year period of animosity and 
distrust”. 

The EEC’s stand with respect to the situation in Southern Africa, 
characterised by a conflict that was intensified following the collapse 
of Portugal’s colonial empire and the victory of progressive forces 
in the national libaration movements of Angola and Mozambique, 
should be assessed on two planes: the confrontation of socialism and 
capitalism, and inter-imperialist rivalry. In this situation, the Com- 
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munity is increasingly coming out as a whole. The member-states, via 
the EEC’s mechanism of political co-operation, co-ordinate their ac¬ 
tions and seek to resolve controversial problems in the south of Africa 
so that these solutions might be acceptable to their interests, but in no 
way exclude independent actions by each West European power. 

Despite the fact that, today, the United States still plays a leading 
part in imperialism’s policies in the south of Africa, the role of the 
EEC and its member-states, primarily Britain, is becoming increasingly 
active. In this, the Community relies on its strong economic positions 
in the region.’" 

West European ruling circles maintain that only united action can 
give them hope of eventually becoming the predominant political 
force in Southern Africa, which is still a sphere of controversial 
interests between different centres of imperialist rivalry. The EEC 
member-states are still counting on the historically existing relations 
in the area, on their special relationships with some liberated states in 
tropic Africa, and also on using, in their own interests, the desire of 
certain elements among the ruling circles of African states to give 
preference to Western Europe as mediator in African affairs. 

Common class interests brought the imperialist powers together 
in face of the opposing socialist system and the growing national liber¬ 
ation movement. This was a major factor determining the position of 
the EEC. The concerted imperialist policy in Southern Africa was 
directed to preserving or establishing regimes that would imperil 
neither the property nor the interests of the West. Still, the Common 
Market follows a policy that, in a way, accommodates the distinctive 
approaches of its member-countries. 

The May 1976 Session of the EEC Council of Foreign Ministers 
confirmed the Community’s common policy on “settling” the conflict 
in Southern Africa. In October 1976 the EEC supported Britain’s pro¬ 
posal that the Geneva Conference on the Settlement of the Problem 
of Rhodesia be convened, and in November declared that it did not 
recognise Transkei’s “independence”, this being a result of the policy 
of apartheid pursued by the South African Republic. Earlier, the EEC 
had recognised the MPLA government in Angola and suggested that 
she join the Lome Convention, thus pinning its hopes on a continued 
growth of Angolan economic dependence on Western Europe. 

In accordance with the basic EEC policy aimed at conducting a 
dialogue with the South African Republic that “would not exclude 

* The EEC’s total trade with Southern Africa is three times greater than 
America’s, and the Community’s direct private investments there are seven times 
greater than US direct private investments. For the West European powers, 
Southern Africa is a source of important raw' materials that they cannot obtain 
elsewhere. For example, major West European uranium needs are covered by 
supplies from Namibia and the South African Republic, as are those for chrom¬ 
ium, manganese and other materials. 
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criticism”, twice, in February 1976 and in 1977, the EEC made sever¬ 
al demarches against that country. The Community, through Great 
Britain’s Ambassador to Pretoria, notified the South African Republic 
that it condemned its policies on Namibia and apartheid and main¬ 
tained that the Namibian problem should be settled in compliance 
with UN demands stipulating the withdrawal of South African troops 
from that illegally occupied territory; that elections should be held 
there under UN control; and that no constitutional talks should take 
place without SWAPO, recognised by the OAU and UN as the sole 
lawful representative of the people of Namibia. 

Yet the Common Market does not take any specific measures to 
make South Africa respect the above demands; neither does it counter 
her unilateral actions aimed at setting up a puppet regime in Namibia 
under which Pretoria would retain its present predominance. Only 
SWAPO’s continuing armed struggle for genuine independence of the 
people of Namibia compels the West to refrain from directly baking 
the South African Republic. 

As a rule, the EEC took co-ordinated measures on resolving ques¬ 
tions of economic assistance to African countries whose econo¬ 
mies had suffered from the closure of frontiers with Southern Rho¬ 
desia and on account of sanctions against her racist regime, and of¬ 
fered economic aid to Zambia, Mozambique and Zaire. 

It should, however, be taken into account that, like in the Middle 
East, the EEC’s co-ordination of its foreign policy in Southern Africa 
takes place against the background of sharp contradictions between 
the member-states, this being primarily due to the rivalry between 
their monopolies, which are actually dominant in the economies of 
Southern African countries and bring pressure to bear on their own 
governments. Another important reason for controversies within the 
EEC is that some of its member-states, chiefly Britain, France and 
West Germany, do not wish to lose the advantages that follow from 
their traditional ties with the South African Republic. 

All this has led to a situation in which only some Community 
members, namely Britain, France and West Germany, are major forces 
in resolving the existing problems in the south of Africa, and though 
each of these countries has to take into account the general trends in 
EEC policies, it nonetheless pursues its own course. For instance, 
France had unilaterally recognised the MPLA government in Angola, 
while only later did the Community adopt a joint statement on that 
issue. Again, France acted in a similar way during the imperialist 
intervention in Zaire. In the spring of 1977, without consulting the 
other EEC member-states, she provided military cargo aircraft for 
flying Moroccan troops to help the Mobutu government fight insur¬ 
gents in Shaba Province. In 1978 France again acted as an initiator of 
imperialist intervention in Zaire to crush the insurgent movement in 
Shaba Province. With respect to Southern Rhodesia, the Community 
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most often assumes Britain’s stand in seeking a neo-colonialist solu¬ 
tion. It was not without the connivance of London, acting jointly 
with the United States and with EEC support, that Ian Smith 
“transferred power” in Rhodesia to a puppet African regime under 
Muzorewa, a collaborator from among the indigenous blacks, to thus 
reserve actual power for the white minority. 

So, despite the existing controversies within the EEC on Southern 
African issues, the Community’s nations have finally succeeded in co¬ 
ordinating their foreign policies so as to retain their positions and 
undermine the national liberation struggle of the peoples of Zimbabwe 
and Namibia. This allows the Community to gradually increase its role 
during critical situations in that part of the globe. The co-ordination 
of EEC activities in the south of Africa is also becoming a factor of 
marked political importance in international relations, because it 
strengthens Western Europe’s positions as an independent political 
centre. 


S. Western Europe and Detente 

The political part of Western Europe within the existing system of 
international relations is largely determined by its role in furthering 
detente. The Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
which ended with the signing of the Final Act in Helsinki, was highly 
important factor in detente. The global significance of this document 
is also confirmed by the fact that it was signed not only by all the 
European leaders, but by the United States and Canada as well. 

The fact that detente has become strongest in Europe is not ac¬ 
cidental. It is due to the role of the socialist countries and the par¬ 
ticularly strong influence exercised by the main streams of the world 
revolutionary process on the situation in Western Europe and on the 
policy pursued by its ruling circles. The triumph of a realistic course 
in the foreign policies of some West European nations with regard to 
security and co-operation in Europe has had deep consequences for 
international relations in the region and for the region’s place in inter¬ 
national relations in general. 

Profound changes in the world alignment of forces in favour of so¬ 
cialism, changes in the international situation, specific factors in the 
strategic balance of power between the principal groups of states be¬ 
longing to the opposing social systems, and the complex processes 
in the capitalist world compelled the West European countries to seek 
a new political basis for normalising and developing their relations 
with the USSR and the other Warsaw Treaty states. Yet the transition 
of the leading capitalist countries’ ruling circles from a policy of con¬ 
frontation to one of negotiations was a complex, controversial and 
uneven process. Shifts towards detente and new developments in 
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world politics have had a marked impact on relations among the capi¬ 
talist countries themselves, on the relationship between their unity 
and contradictions, and on the development of novel uniting and dis¬ 
uniting trends in the Atlantic Community. The changed alignment of 
forces in the capitalist world was vividly clear under these new condi¬ 
tions and stressed the emergence of new centres of politics. 

A specific feature in the Western transition to detente was that 
the assessments of the United States and some of its major European 
allies did not coincide with regard to where and how quickly they 
should first apply their new approaches in relations with the USSR 
and other socialist states. It is characteristic that some West European 
countries reappraised the insolvent doctrines of the cold war less 
“inertly” and more quickly than the United States turned the results 
of such reappraisals into practical diplomacy; but this did not always 
coincide with American interests and was even a source of controversy 
inside NATO. 

As a matter of fact, in limiting America’s political opportunities on 
the international scene, particularly in the relaxation of tensions, the 
US imperialist aggression in Vietnam had a substantial impact, leading 
to new West European assessments of the prospects for detente, 
which essentially differed from American ones. In addition to other 
factors, the Vietnam war also caused a temporary US lag in normalis¬ 
ing relations with the USSR. All this could not but intensify the dif¬ 
ferences between the United States and West European countries on 
West-East relations and make the tendency to pursue an independent 
policy more obvious. 

At the same time, the ruling circles of each West European state 
sought to settle certain problems with the Warsaw Treaty countries in 
compliance with their own, often contradictory, interests, and had at 
one time or another come out with policies for detente that differed 
not only in depth and scope, but even in trend. Such a lack of “co¬ 
ordination” between the foreign policies of the West European NATO 
powers and the United States showed that, for some West European 
allies, their specific interests were considerably more important than 
common Atlantic interests. 

Time has shown that the independent course pursued by some 
West European states helped create conditions for furthering detente; 
it also imparted greater significance to them in world and European 
politics, elevated their prestige, and strengthened their positions with 
respect to the United States. Changes in foreign policy in some 
“sectors” of the European scene were of fundamental importance in 
this process, which developed unevenly both prior to and after the 
beginning of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe. 

France was the first large West European nation to come out in 
favour of detente and of convening the Conference. The constructive 
development of Soviet-French relations during the 1968-1978 decade 
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and the French course towards developing European co-operation 
played a major role in developing new approaches towards interna¬ 
tional relations in Europe. Soviet-French summit meetings, during 
which France’s stand was clearly expressed in a number of specific 
documents, not only promoted increasingly active all-round ties 
between the USSR and France, but also influenced other West Euro¬ 
pean countries, which saw in this a promising trend in international 
relations and a way to enhance their own international prestige. 

The ruling circles of other West European states, particularly West 
Germany and smaller and medium-size countries, likewise showed an 
interest for relaxing tensions and co-operating on a mutually benefici¬ 
al basis; the policy of confrontation in Europe had restricted their 
role in international affairs, since it stressed their dependence on 
NATO military power and NATO policies. Besides, West European 
countries have limited resources and are interested in broad interna¬ 
tional exchanges. That is why they also came out in favour of quickly 
creating the political conditions necessary for adjusting economic 
contacts and co-operation. NATO members Denmark, Norway, Hol¬ 
land and Belgium and neutral Austria, Sweden, Switzerland and, 
especially, Finland had, in various forms and scopes, but generally 
earher than many of the large imperialist countries, supported the 
idea of detente and of a Conference on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe. Yet the United States and the aggressive NATO bloc de¬ 
clared that proposals put forward in the late 1960s by these countries 
that new approaches be sought in relations with the socialist countries 
were, on the whole, premature, and stubbornly opposed them. 

The complex attitude in NATO circles towards West Germany’s 
Neue Ostpolitik also reflected the contradictions over how extensive 
and quick detente should be. Normalisation of relations between 
the USSR and other socialist countries and West Germany was a major 
contribution to detente in Europe. In the late 1960s recognition of 
the principles of the inviolability of European frontiers and rejection 
of the use of force became the sole realistic alternative to the revan¬ 
chist post-war course pursued by the Christian-Democratic govern¬ 
ments in West Germany. These principles, secured in West Germany’s 
treaties with the USSR and Poland, as well as in the treaty with 
Czechoslovakia, which declared the Munich deal invalid, the treaty on 
the principles of relations with the GDR, and some other agreements 
between the two German states, were of all fundamental significance 
in furthering detente and were, for instance, concretely applied to the 
important Quadripartite Agreement on West Berlin, 3 September 
1971. 

The realism shown by the Brandt-Scheel Government in assessing 
the situation in Europe not only made possible a considerable im¬ 
provement in West Germany’s relations with her Eastern neighbours, 
but also created a basis for a series of subsequent international devel- 
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opments and served as an essential premise for furthering detente in 
Europe. 

After divorcing herself from the Hallstein Doctrine and a number 
of other policies requiring absolute support for the USA and her other 
allies, West Germany was able to pursue a more diverse and realistic 
course. Previously, Westpolitik was virtually the only source from 
which West Germany derived all her political knowledge for subse¬ 
quent actions on the international scene; now that her interests have 
widened, however. West Germany’s foreign policy is characterised 
by increased manoeuvrability. 

The results of the normalisation of relations between West Germa¬ 
ny and France, on the one hand, and the socialist countries, on the 
other, have, in turn, caused other West European countries to pursue 
realistic foreign policies. These changes for the better also caused 
shifts in the alignment of forces within the EEC and, at times, promot¬ 
ed certain trends in the inter-imperialist relations of leading coun¬ 
tries, primarily Britain, France and West Germany, and in the policy 
of the whole Community. For example. West Germany’s consolidation 
provided an additional impetus to Anglo-French rapprochement, 
which, along with other factors, was also caused by France’s desire to 
offset increased West Germany influence by getting Britain to join 
the EEC. 

Generally speaking, the change in the political climate and the be¬ 
ginning of detente encouraged America’s partners to come out with 
more complicated and extensive initiatives and to show greater inde¬ 
pendence in determining their foreign policies. No wonder, in the 
early 1970s French and West German policies, as well as the grow¬ 
ing popularity among other West European countries of the idea 
of holding a Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
were given a cautious reception in Washington and by the NATO 
leadership. The rapid pace of political changes in Europe and the inde¬ 
pendent “Eastern Policy” of some of America’s aUies prior to the 
revival of the US-Soviet dialogue showed the alignment of forces in 
the Atlantic Community to have changed and put European issues on 
the agenda of detente, though they were of secondary importance on 
the list of US foreign policy measures. Furthermore, according to 
many realistically-minded statesmen and experts in the West, detente 
could only gain from the fact that West Germany with her new course 
and Western Europe as a whole had demonstrated their maturity 
and greater independence from US leadership in improving relations 
with the USSR. 

Thus, in the complex transition to detente, mutual distrust and at¬ 
tempts to co-ordinate policies, desire for mutual constraint and at the 
same time concomitant occasional rivalry for priority in adjusting new 
relationships with the USSR cropped up in relations among West Euro¬ 
pean countries and between Western Europe as a whole and the USA. 
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In the long run, this complex and many-sided process was condu¬ 
cive to the shaping of a common realistic Western poUcy towards the 
East. Even with the contradictory and uneven movement towards 
detente, this inescapably led to interrelated interests and correlated 
solutions of different issues. The foreign policy of the USSR and the 
other socialist countries fully accounted for this trend and promoted 
a constructive course in negotiations on a wide range of key interna¬ 
tional problems, on both a bilateral and a multilateral basis. All this 
created the prerequisites for the successful holding of the Conference 
on Security and Co-operation in Europe. 

The constructive development of US-Soviet relations is of tremen¬ 
dous importance for furthering detente and turning it into a leading 
trend in world and European relations. Highly important Soviet-US 
summit talks on key issues of both bilateral and international rela¬ 
tions have resulted in agreements on a number of important issues, 
e. g. the Basic Principles of Mutual Relations Between the USSR and 
the USA and the Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear War. These 
summit talks also led to a series of agreements on limiting strategic 
weapons and on some other issues, the significance of which cannot 
be overrated. The fact that the United States had changed its pegative 
attitude towards the idea of convening a Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe and took part in its preliminary and final 
sessions played a major role in significant progress being achieved in 
European affairs. For a time, this narrowed the scope of US-West 
European contradictions in their approach towards capitalist-socialist 
relations. It is characteristic, however, that in 1976 and, especially, in 
1977, when forces opposing detente again became active in the United 
States, some West European countries, France and West Germany 
in particular, came out against attempts to throw Europe back to 
the times of the cold war. 

In attaching major importance to working out a common EEC- 
NATO policy on relations with socialist Europe, the most realistically- 
minded West European politicians sought to combine the search for 
compromises with their partners with a continued policy of detente 
and adjustment of European co-operation. This was evidenced by the 
preparations for the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe and by the work of the Conference itself. 

When the capitalist world was hit by an economic crisis, when 
energy problems became a heavy burden for West European states, 
which proved more vulnerable in this respect than the United States, 
further political and economic co-operation with the socialist coun¬ 
tries seemed particularly attractive. 

Improved economic relations showed large-scale deals to be mu¬ 
tually beneficial, because they introduce a factor of stability into the 
economies of capitalist countries, this being of particular importance 
for Western Europe in times of economic crises. Thus, the overall 
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development of international relations confirms the view that the 
policy of general normahsation of relations in Europe is well-ground¬ 
ed and mutually beneficial. 

The success of detente has, however, evoked a cautious response 
from cold war supporters, who seek to substantiate the absurd thesis 
that further European co-operation brings advantages only to the 
USSR and the socialist countries, and misinterpret Soviet foreign 
policy and the actions of the other socialist states on the international 
scene. Among West European political circles, there are still influential 
forces with a vested interest in confrontation, in stepping up the arms 
race, in chewing the notorious cud about an alleged “Soviet threat”. 
In West Germany these forces seek to cast doubt on important treaties 
and agreements with the USSR and other East European countries. 
Some circles are indifferent to the progress of the Talks on the Reduc¬ 
tion of Armed Forces and Armaments in Central Europe and oppose 
supplementing political with military detente. By distorting the 
essence of the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe, these forces try to use this document as 
a cover for interfering in the internal affairs of the socialist countries 
and, with the aid of the mass media, for fanning a campaign of dis¬ 
trust and animosity towards the socialist states. Their pressure is also 
having an effect on certain aspects of governmental policies in some 
West European countries and the United States. 

At the same time, the success of detente and the development of 
mutually beneficial co-operation have helped strengthen the positions 
of democratic and progressive forces in Western Europe, and their 
influence on shaping foreign policy has become increasingly felt. 
The new governments that have come to power in some West Euro¬ 
pean countries in the mid-1970s through parliamentary or presiden¬ 
tial elections have confirmed their resolve to go on pursuing the policy 
of detente and continued normalisation of relations with the socialist 
countries. Now that the base for detente in Europe has grown since 
Portugal, Spain and Greece joined the trend, the alignment of and 
struggle between pro- and anti-detente trends in the foreign policy 
dogmas of the principal capitalist countries of Europe are also chang¬ 
ing in favour of a realistic appraisal of contemporary situations, 
even though these countries make numerous tactical reservations. 

The consistent peaceful course pursued by the USSR and all the so¬ 
cialist countries is a permanent factor working for detente and has a 
major impact on the policy of the capitalist countries. The Programme 
put forward by the CPSU 25th Congress of further struggle for peace 
and international co-operation, and for the freedom and independence 
of the peoples, was a constructive contribution to developing ways 
to resolve major international issues. In his Report to the 25th Party 
Congress, Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, stressed that the results of the Conference on Security 
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and Co-operation in Europe were “projected into the future”.*^ 
Realisticafly-minded West European politicians cannot but see that 
their countries’ fates are inseparably connected with developments in 
Europe. Under these conditions, the task of all peace forces is to wage 
a consistent struggle to reshape the system of international relations, 
to supplement political with military detente, to increasingly 
normalise international affairs, and to establish mutually beneficial 
co-operation. 







CHAPTER XV 


NEW TENDENCIES IN THE 
ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 
RELATIONS OF WESTERN EUROPE 
AND THE USA 


Substantial changes in the world have brought economic and 
political relations between Western Europe and the USA into a 
qualitatively new stage in the 1970s. The specific features of this stage 
can be seen in the fact that the system of relations based on the 
indisputable supremacy of the USA in all areas-economic, political 
and military— came into conflict with the new balance of forces in the 
world. The United States proved to be economically and poUtically 
unable to maintain its previous uncontested leadership of the Western 
world. The vulnerability of the economy and monetary system of 
the USA increased, as did its interdependence with the economic 
policies of the countries of Western Europe. 

The process of integration in Western Europe led to the formation 
of a regional centre, which in many respects became commensurate 
with the USA. Deep shifts in the correlation of economic forces of the 
two centres created the material preconditions for a rearrangement of 
their partnership on a more egalitarian basis. 

The growth of the role of Western Europe does not automatically 
entail the weakening of the positions of the USA. The USA continues 
to command a massive economic potential, and far outpasses its West 
European rivals in the areas of science and technology. In the military 
sphere Western Europe keeps on its orientation on the USA as the 
power which commands the greatest stockpile of nuclear weapons in 
the capitalist world. In the political sphere the USA has kept hold of 
certain means of influencing the course followed by some West 
European states. 

Under the influence of the new balance of forces in the world 
between the two major socio-political formations, the necessity to 
find a way out of the economic, financial and energy crises, relations 
between Western Europe and the USA may be seen as a complex 
interlaying of economic, political and military problems and contra¬ 
dictory tendencies. 
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1. The Evolution of Economic Relations Between 
Western Europe and the USA 

The competitive struggle between Western Europe and the USA has 
grown in intensity through the post-war period in step with the in¬ 
creasing importance of the role of Western Europe in the world 
capitalist economy. Western Europe whose growth rates are faster 
than those of the USA, and which is making use of the relative cheap¬ 
ness and high qualification of its work force, of buying American 
technology and of certain other advantages of economic integration, 
has become much closer to the USA in a number of aspects of its 
economic development.* 

The USA is in no way willing to accept the relative deterioration of 
its positions and is taking measures to defend and extend them. For 
this reason the “triple alliance” proclaimed in the mid-1970s between 
the USA, Western Europe and Japan had its origins primarily in 
the idea of securing American leadership in the new conditions. 

The change of the balance of forces in the last few years has 
affected all aspects of the economic relations between Western Europe 
and the USA. 

The 1970s brought an intensification of trade competition between 
them** which was characterised by increased American activity on the 
West European markets. These markets are of primary importance to 
the USA. (See Table 1.) 

The rapid growth of American exports to Western Europe can be 
attributed to the devaluation of the dollar (in 1971 and 1973) and 
the simultaneous revaluation of a number of West European curren¬ 
cies. As a result the American exports became more competitive on 
the markets of Western Europe. This contributed to the improvement 
of the US trade balance and increased the trade deficit of West Euro¬ 
pean countries. The trade balance between the Common Market coun¬ 
tries and the USA has always been adverse for the Nine (2,100 mil- 

* However, when making comparisons between the economic power of 
Western Europe and the USA it is necessary to make an adjustment in the 
statistics in favour of the latter. The point is that the data about the scope of 
industrial production and foreign trade of West European countries do not 
reflect the fact that US-owned factories account for a substantial portion of 
the production and exports of West European countries. 

** The commodity pattern of the foreign trade exchange between the two 
centres reflects a tendency common for all the developed capitalist countries 
in the 1960s and 1970s: the bulk of their exports being finished industrial 
products. Of American exports to Western Europe in the mid-1970s engineering 
and transport facilities accounted for the largest share (about 35 per cent of 
the total exports), raw materials for 15-17 per cent, chemical goods for 10-11 per 
cent, food products for 14-18 per cent and other varieties of finished products 
for 17-18 per cent. The predominate share of West European exports to the 
USA was made up by engineering and transport facilities (more than 40 per 
cent), other finished goods (about 40 per cent), and followed by food products 
(8-10 per cent) and chemical goods (about 10 per cent). 




Shaie of Western Europe and the USA in Their Trade Turnover 
(in per cent) 
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lion dollars in 1970, about 1,000 million in 1973 and 1974, 7,400 
million in 1976, 4,400 million in 1977 and 2,500 million in 1978.* 

The deficit of the trade balance between Western Europe and the 
USA is not offset by a surplus in the invisible items of the balance 
of payments of the West European countries. The expansion of 
exports of American monopolies is a further realisation of the advan¬ 
tages enjoyed by the USA in the area of science-intensive goods (com¬ 
puters, machines and equipment, aviation technology, plastics), which 
account for no less than 30 per cent of America’s exports. Western 
Europe’s deficit in its trade with the USA in aircraft engines increased 
in the mid-1970s more than four times, and in its trade in computers 
more than three times. 

The West European countries’ trade deficit with the USA opens 
up certain possibilities for American monopoly circles to exert eco¬ 
nomic pressure on their West European partners and, at the same 
time, urges the latter to seek ways of changing this situation. 

The desire of the West European countries to close their trade 
deficit that was caused by the rising cost of oil imports by forcing 
exports could not but sharpen the trade rivalry between Western 
Europe and the USA. Foreign trade became the arena of major con¬ 
flicts between the rival partners. 

From the very first days of its introduction the EEC’s tariff policy 
had been laying down the foundation for a further intensification of 
US-West European trade conflicts. The enlarging of the Six to the 
Nine, the conclusion of special trade agreements with other West Eu¬ 
ropean countries, as well as of EEC’s agreements on association with 
a number of developing countries meant a deterioration of conditions 
for sales for American monopolies. The EEC’s trade policies created 
conditions for weakening the hegemony of American monopoly capi¬ 
tal in GATT, one of the major links in the mechanism regulating capi¬ 
talist trade. The trade bill passed in 1974 by the USA was a powerful 
instrument for putting pressure on its trade partners, the EEC mem¬ 
ber-countries in the first place. Its main feature was that it gave the 
American Administration the right to make wide use of the methods 
of protectionism. Such a shift in the trade policies of the USA forced 
its partners, the EEC member-countries, to adopt a tougher stand 
in the new round of multilateral talks within GATT. 

In the discussions on lowering customs tariffs at the GATT “Tokyo 
round”, which was initiated in 1973 and lasted till 1979, each party 
demanded a concession from its partners. Thus, the USA proposed 
that all duties not in excess of 5 per cent be abandoned altogether, 
and that a linear, i.e. uniform, reduction be effected of all the tariff 
rates, which would open wide the EEC markets to American goods, 
while retaining a considerable customs levy for goods produced 
by members of the Community. For its own part the Common Market 
expressed a preference for lowering tariff by commodity. The Nine 
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endeavoured on the principle of reciprocity to receive maximum tariff 
concessions from the USA. The linear reduction called for by the USA 
would have deprived the custom duties imposed by the Common 
Market of their protective effect, and certain American industries 
would be protected from their rivals behind the still high tariff 
barriers. 

The agricultural trade became an inevitable item on the agenda of 
US-West European discussions. In the mid-1970s the Community 
member-countries absorbed more than 25 per cent of American agri¬ 
cultural exports, while the Common Market’s share in US agricultural 
imports was relatively small, 7-8 per cent. More than 60 per cent of 
the active balance of the American agricultural trade is accounted for 
by the EEC countries. This explains the Americans’ interest in mea¬ 
sures aimed at liberalising world agricultural trade and primarily at 
eliminating the agricultural protectionism of the Common Market. 

The USA has secured the consent of GATT to consider the ques¬ 
tion of trade in farm products in exchange for US consent to examine 
the possibility of further relaxation of trade restrictions in industrial 
goods sought by the Common Market countries. The course taken by 
multilateral discussions is evidence of the serious resistance offered 
by the EEC to the economic and trade bullying of the USA and of the 
fact that GATT has become the arena of a sharp trade conflict be¬ 
tween Western Europe and the USA. The declared principle of free¬ 
dom of trade has become something of a weapon in the arsenal of the 
economic war between the USA and Western Europe. Efforts to weak¬ 
en the protectionist barriers at the top-level meetings of leaders 
of the major capitalist countries in Rambouillet (November 1975), 
Puerto Rico (June 1976), London (May 1977), Bonn (July 1978) 
and Tokyo (June 1979) proved to be futile. TheTrilateral Commission 
devised by the leaders of the capitalist world similarly proved to be 
powerless to provide any sort of effective mechanism for overcoming 
conflicts between the rival centres—the USA, Western Europe and 
Japan-in the field of international trade. 

Relations between Western Europe and the USA in the field of 
investments were characterised in the 1970s by a number of new 
features. The formation of the Common Market sent American mo¬ 
nopoly capital in search of new ways and forms of penetrating the 
market of the Community. The export of private capital has become 
the main instrument of the expansion of American monopolies in 
the countries of Western Europe. 

The growth rates of American investments in the member-coun¬ 
tries of the group accelerated substantially, exceeding the dynamics 
of the outflow of capital to other states more than 1.5 times. As a 
result, in 1978 the volume of direct private investments by the USA 
in Western Europe amounted to 69,900 million dollars against the 
1,700 million doUars of 1950.^ The share of direct investments in the 
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entire sum of American investments in the countries of Western Eu¬ 
rope is about 70 per cent. 

American capital is invested primarily in the manufacturing and 
oil industries. By the mid-1960s affiliated branches of American 
corporations had seized decisive positions in a number of leading, 
science-intensive industries of West European countries. On the one 
hand, American capital helps raise the overall technical level and 
production efficiency of their economies, and on the other, it dam¬ 
ages the positions of national capital, and creates the danger of the 
state losing control over many leading and promising industries and 
the danger of bankruptcy of mostly small and medium firms. 

Furthermore, one should remember that the share of the capital 
which comes directly from the USA has declined noticeably in the 
general volume of its investments in EEC countries since the mid- 
1960s, whereas the share of funds attracted from the West European 
money market has substantially increased. American monopolies are 
borrowing Eurodollars in the market and speculating on the differ¬ 
ence in the currency rates in their competition with West European 
firms in the West European capital markets. It is only natural that the 
ruling circles of West European countries should show an increased 
proclivity towards joint actions in defence of their interests. However, 
the contradictions among them have so far prevented them from 
coming to any cardinal decisions. 

Integration of the West European companies, and adoption of a 
single industrial and taxation policy followed by the EEC are designed, 
in the opinion of the leading organs of the Community, to “acceler¬ 
ate the development of science-intensive industries in Europe, to 
facilitate mergers and industrial concentration across national bounda¬ 
ries and to create the means of competing with the US multinational 
corporations”,^ and eventually to strengthen the competitiveness of 
the West European monopolies and to overcome the “technolog¬ 
ical gap” between Western Europe and the USA in a number of most 
advanced industries. 

The 1970s are characterised in this respect by the declining share 
of American capital in the gross foreign investments into West Euro¬ 
pean countries because of an increased swap investments of the West 
European monopolies themselves. 

The consolidation of the West European centre is accompanied 
by an increase in the export of capital from Western Europe to the 
USA and greater’orientation by the West European international 
monopolies towards the American market. The expansion of the 
capital of Western Europe in the USA was helped not only by the 
increased power of these monopolies, but also by the weakening of 
the dollar, the decline of its exchange rate, which made it cheaper for 
West European concerns to buy their way into American firms, to 
make direct investments. In 1978 they invested 27,900 million dollars 
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in the American economy (as against 2,200 million in 1950 and 
4,700 million in I960),'’ with direct investments constituting about 
25 per cent of the total volume of long-term capital investments. In 
this process, where previously direct foreign investments had been 
traditionally concentrated in insurance, the oil industry and retail 
trade, we can now observe a swing towards investments in the 
manufacturing industry. 

In terms of their capital investments in the American economy 
the West European countries can be ranked as follows: first comes 
Britain, then Holland and Switzerland. In the mid-1970s the monop¬ 
olies of the FRG, availing themselves of their increased economic 
potential, made a great leap forward in the area of capital investments 
in the USA, and primarily in the key industries—chemical, pharma¬ 
ceutical, as well as banking operations. 

By making investments in the USA, West European investors 
are anxious to make use of the more advanced technology of Ameri¬ 
can enterprises, of US marketing, to overcome customs barriers and 
import restrictions, to use up some less expensive natural raw mater¬ 
ials and energy and to penetrate into the broad American market. 
The share of the foreign companies, primarily West European, in the 
aggregate investments in American industry comes to about 4 per 
cent, with these companies holding relatively strong positions pri¬ 
marily in some less important industries and areas of production. 

The active penetration by West European competitors into the US 
economy signifies the quaUtatively increased power of America’s 
rival centre; a new “balance of power” is coming into effect between 
the two centres. 

West European capital encounters substantial obstacles on its path 
into the USA: barriers against obtaining loans and credits; anti-trust 
and immigration legislation; restriction of access to American tech¬ 
nology, etc. Provisions have been adopted in the USA to protect 
certain spheres of the economy from foreign infiltration, including 
air and water transport, communications, banking, fishing, exploit¬ 
ation of natural resources, atomic and military production, etc. 
A bill has been introduced in US Congress that government permission 
should be required for any foreign investor wishing to buy a share 
in excess of 5 per cent of an American company. 

Since the start of the 1974-1975 economic crisis the policy of reg¬ 
ulating the flows of capital between Western Europe and the USA 
has received new impulses at the level of the organs of the Common 
Market. The stepping-up of control within the framework of the EEC 
over the activities of American multinational companies runs counter 
to their interests. In this connection the USA has submitted to the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development a plan 
for the speediest possible elaboration of uniform rules for foreign 
investments and the elimination of discrimination against foreign in- 
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vestors.^ Thus, a contradiction arises between “supranational” control 
on the part of the EEC and the American companies, and more 
points of conflict emerge between the USA and the Community in 
the area of the export of capital. 

The currency rivalry between the West European countries and the 
USA during the monetary crisis of the early 1970s is an important 
component of their total contradictions. The US adverse balance 
of payments is largely accounted for by EEC countries, which have 
become major dollar holders and over a number of years have experi¬ 
enced the dollar surplus. 

The contradictions between the West European countries and the 
USA constitute one of the main reasons for the collapse of the Bret- 
ton Woods system. 

Contradictions sharpened between Western Europe and the USA 
in the 1970s over reforming the international monetary system. 
The coming into force on 1 April 1978 of the Jamaica agreements, 
largely achieved on the basis of a compromise between the USA and 
West European countries, has not put an end to the supremacy 
of the American dollar in international settlements. The great changes 
in the last few years in the balance of forces between the USA, on 
the one hand, and Western Europe and Japan, on the other, have also 
been felt in the fact that the IMF to a considerable extent reflects 
the position not only of the US Government, but also of other impe¬ 
rialist states. 

The problem of finding means of levelling out balances of pay¬ 
ments provokes sharp differences of opinion. In the 1970s the USA 
had been able, thanks to the special position of the dollar as the re¬ 
serve currency, to have a payments deficit, without bothering to take 
measures to reduce it. This position has been criticised by many West 
European countries, particularly France. Over the last few years the 
USA has been putting pressure on the ERG, Japan and some other 
states, trying to force them to take measures to reduce the surplus 
of their balance of payments and thereby to alleviate the position 
of the dollar. Now the USA wants to “build in” to the monetary sys¬ 
tem mechanisms and rules which would give it a formal right to 
achieve this on the basis of international agreements, i.e. to make the 
introduction of a monetary system reform dependent on the creation 
of more favourable conditions for American exports. This position 
has been objected to by the USA’s partners, particularly the ERG, 
which maintain that the surplus of their trade balances is conditioned 
not by an artificial forcing of exports, but by technological and eco¬ 
nomic achievements. 

The problem of the levelling-out of the balances of payments is 
connected with the problem of the system of exchange rates, since 
an alteration to the exchange rate is a means of influencing the 
balance of payments. The development of these principles has pro- 
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yoked strong differences between the USA and its main partners. 
The USA argues that the new monetary system should provide for 
mechanisms of compulsion and sanctions against those countries like, 
for example, the FRG, which, although they have a permanently 
favourable balance of payments, nevertheless, refuse to revalue their 
currency. This demand met with objections at the sessions of the IMF, 
in particular on the part of France, which argues against lifting the 
responsibility for the levelling-out of imbalances in settlements from 
countries which have an adverse balance of payments, in order to 
shift it onto countries which have been able, through efforts in pro¬ 
duction, sales and the maintenance of the stability of their currencies, 
to secure a favourable balance of payments. 

The rivalry in this field between Western Europe and the USA be¬ 
came particularly acute after the setting-up of a “zone of currency 
stability” of eight West European countries. The idea of setting up 
such a zone was advanced by the FRG and France in June 1977, and 
was viewed, in particular, as a European counter-measure against the 
economic and financial policies of the USA. On 13 March 1979 the 
European Monetary System (EMS) came into force. The following 
provisions were made in accordance with the designs of the creators 
of the EMS: the formation of a European monetary fund of approx¬ 
imately 25,000 million dollars, the establishment of joint exchange 
rates of national currencies (which was to prevent the USA from 
manipulating the dollar rate and conducting a trade war against 
its West European partners) and the introduction of a new interna¬ 
tional European Currency Unit—ECU. 

The establishment of the EMS ushers in a new stage in the mone¬ 
tary contradictions between the main centres of imperialism—this 
is an obvious step on the path towards monetary protectionism, 
towards breaking up the international monetary system into monetary 
blocs. 

Formally, Western Europe and the USA support the idea of the 
introduction of SDR-Special Drawing Rights, and their gradual sub¬ 
stitution for dollars as a reserve currency. However, behind the exter¬ 
nal similarity of their positions lie fundamental differences. The 
countries of Western Europe essentially support the idea of immediate 
elimination of the reserve functions of the dollar. As far as the USA 
is concerned, it sets as a condition for the substitution of the dollar 
by the SDR the help of other, primarily West European, countries 
in the elimination of its own balance of payments deficit; in other 
words, these countries must open markets for American goods and 
restrict their trade expansion on foreign markets. The USA’s posi¬ 
tion came up against objections of its main partners, especially France. 

In the mid-1970s intensified attempts were made to regulate mon¬ 
etary differences by holding talks between Western Europe and the 
USA (as well as Japan). Thus, in the monetary area specifically, the 
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Trilateral Commission put forward proposals about setting up spe¬ 
cialised organs for monitoring the functioning of basic national 
currencies, the co-ordination of the flow of capital, the increasing 
of short-term credits, for pooling surpluses of dollars and other na¬ 
tional currencies in the framework of the IMF, for supporting the 
market of Eurodollars and for selling gold in private markets in order 
to convert the sums thus formed into international funds. But the 
implementation of such recommendations presupposes, as Western 
specialists have realised, a degree of “self-discipline” on the part 
of national governments which these latter are simply unable to 
guarantee. 

Conflict situations in relations between Western Europe and the 
USA in the sphere of energy have become ever more frequent in 
connection with the energy crisis, in particular due to the sharp rise 
of oil prices in 1973. However, the differing degree of the availability 
of local energy resources and the differing dependence of the USA 
and West European countries on foreign sources of raw materials 
have made apparent different interests of the partners and limited 
the possibility of joint efforts by the imperialist powers. The USA 
is anxious to reach such a “solution” of the energy problem which 
would enable it to consolidate its leading place in the imperialist 
system; it insists on a firmer policy and on bringing pressure on the 
oil-producing countries. The West European countries, on the con¬ 
trary, prefer to conduct their own policies with regard to the oil- 
producing countries, striving through a more flexible policy to guar¬ 
antee themselves oil supplies. France’s position is characteristic in 
this respect, for it refused to become a member of the International 
Energy Agency (lEA) set up under the aegis of the USA in 1974, 
and called for a tripartite conference of oil-producing countries, oil¬ 
consuming countries and developing countries. This was a particular¬ 
ly patent illustration of the compromising nature of Western Europe 
and the USA’s relations. The USA responded to the concession of 
West European countries, which though unwilling agreed to partic¬ 
ipate in the lEA, and in its turn agreed to France’s proposal to call 
a tripartite conference. 

The competition for sources of energy, which has become partic¬ 
ularly acute during the period of the mounting energy crisis, also 
demonstrated the dependence of Western Europe on the USA, a 
dependence which is exploited by the latter to prop up a number 
of its own initiatives for a collective approach by the Western world 
to the energy problem. 

The programmes advanced in the West in connection with the 
energy crisis on questions of energy supply give prominence to reduc¬ 
ing the energy consumption, in particular by cutting down oil imports. 
These revealed differences of opinion between Western Europe and 
the USA. The West European countries regard the restrictions on oil 
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imports applied in the USA as insufficient. In their view, such a course 
leads to increasing the American balance of payments deficit, which in 
its turn is used by the USA as an additional pretext to force its West 
European partners to adopt measures in the field of trade designed at 
supporting an equilibrium in the balance of payments of the USA. 

Yet another sphere of competition has emerged between the USA 
and Western Europe: nuclear power engineering. In the 1970s the 
USA lost its monopoly in the field of nuclear technology. The posi¬ 
tions of Western Europe became stronger in the world market of 
nuclear technology. In these conditions the USA is urging the West 
European states to reduce their shipments of nuclear technology, 
nuclear materials and equipment to other countries or to stop them 
altogether. Thus, the order received by the ERG from Brazil for 
delivery of nuclear equipment and technology amounting to the 
sum of DM 15,000-20,000 million was won by West German concerns 
in the course of keen competition with US monopolies. The American 
side did all in its power to upset the implementation of the agree¬ 
ment or to “freeze” it for as long a time a» possible. The ERG nioti- 
vated its deal with Brazil by its desire to receive in exchange for 
equipment access to the Brazilian uranium deposits and to weaken 
the position of the USA as the leading supplier of uranium ore. 

Two international consortiums have been set up in Western Eu¬ 
rope with the aim of ensuring that their requirements for uranium 
are met independently of the USA; these are Eurodif (Erance, Bel¬ 
gium, Spain, Iran, Italy) and Urenco (ERG, Britain, Holland). At the 
conference of the seven main capitalist powers in London (May 
1977) the USA tried to secure the West European states’ consent, 
if not to abandon altogether the continuation of their policy under 
the pretext of the non-proliferation of technology in the field of 
nuclear power engineering, then at least to slow down its implementa¬ 
tion, resorting to direct political pressure on Erance and the ERG. 

The achieved degree of economic ties and the emerging tendencies 
in the relations between Western Europe and the USA are a real fact¬ 
or in the development of the two centres, leading to conflicting con¬ 
sequences: on the one hand, an intensifying intermeshing of their 
interests, an anxiety for mutual adaptation, co-ordination of their 
actions and compromising decisions; on the other, a heightening of 
the differences between their .approaches to the basic problems of 
international economic relations. 


2. Problems of the Political Relations Between Western Europe 
and the USA 


The stepping-up of competition in the economic sphere between 
the two imperialist centres in the early 1970s had a direct influence 
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on the policies of the USA and the leading countries of Western 
Europe, complicating the relations between them. The US Ambas¬ 
sador to the EEC J. Schaetzel described the situation at the talks 
between the USA and Western Europe at that time as a dialogue of 
the deaf. 

The enlargement of the EEC, which has increased the economic 
potential of this group and created new possibilities for manoeuvring 
by Western Europe, together with the emergence of elements of 
political integration, have facilitated qualitative changes in the charac¬ 
ter of relations between the two centres. 

In the early 1970s relations between the two centres were charac¬ 
terised by a growth of mutual distrust. The leading West European 
states, dissatisfied with their previous role of smaller partners of the 
USA, strove to achieve an independent determination of the course of 
the development of their region. Western Europe was concerned about 
the non-concurrence of assurances by the American leaders of their 
desire for equal partnership, on the one hand, and the practical 
policies of the USA, on the other, which interfered with the interests 
of the region. For its own part the USA was seriously alarmed by the 
possibility that Western Europe might develop into a so-called third 
power (although within the framework of the capitalist system), for it 
saw this as a threat of the collapse of the Western union. 

In his address to Congress in early 1973 on the foreign policy 
of the USA of the 1970s Richard Nixon emphasised, in particular, 
that economic conflicts “breed political tensions, weaken security 
ties, undermine confidence in currencies, disrupt trade, and otherwise 
rend the fabric of co-operation on which world order depends”. 
Nixon noted that “no aspect of US foreign policy commands greater 
attention and care than our relations with Western Europe”.® 

The USA’s anxiety to neutralise the anti-American trend of West 
European integration, and to consolidate its leading position in the 
West in the new conditions, resulted in the proclamation of 1973 the 
Year of Europe and in advancing the idea of a new Atlantic Charter 
on 23 April 1973 by Henry Kissinger, then the Assistant to the 
President of the USA for National Security Affairs, and subsequently 
US Secretary of State. The Charter was required to secure: 

a) recognition of the global responsibility of the United States 
and its leading role in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation as the 
criterion of the fidelity of Western Europe to the Atlantic ideals; 

b) restriction of the sphere of influence of the West European 
centre then taking shape to a strictly regional framework; 

c) preservation and further development of the Atlantic compo¬ 
nent in relations between the USA and Western Europe, which en¬ 
tailed not only the strengthening of military and political ties, but also 
the placing of an Atlantic foundation beneath their relations in all 
areas, in order that the political, economic and military problems 
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could be subjected to a complex (“package”) solution*; 

d) the possibility of influencing the process of West European 
integration and warding off anti-American tendencies by setting up 
a permanent mechanism for consultations; 

e) the according to Western Europe of “equal rights”, primarily 
in the distribution of the burden of the expenditure of the Western 
world—its military expenditure, expenditures in developing coun¬ 
tries, etc. (the growth of this expenditure by Western Europe could 
reduce its competitiveness). 

At the same time, the new Atlantic Charter pursued the goal 
of extending the framework of Atlantic co-operation, in particular 
by drawing in Japan. 

The Kissinger plan was accorded a rather cool reception in West¬ 
ern Europe and did not justify the hope placed in it by the Amer¬ 
ican side, for it failed to take into account the increased significance 
and actual attitudes of the West European centre of power, which 
had undergone qualitative changes since the first post-war decades. 

For the West European centre the reorganisation of its relations 
with the USA was only worthwhile if more equal political relations 
would be so achieved and Washington prevented from interfering in 
settling the region’s problems, particularly those bearing on the de¬ 
velopment of West European integration, and if the United States 
accepted the increased political role of Western Europe in world af¬ 
fairs, and, in particular, in the process of adopting multilateral reso¬ 
lutions, in the regulation of crisis situations, etc. 

Despite certain differences in the views of individual West Euro¬ 
pean states on the role of the USA and on the principles guiding 
relations between the two regions. Western Europe on the whole 
responded with hostility to the idea of limiting its sphere of influence 
to the bounds of Europe. 

A similarly unanimous condemnation was provoked by the Amer¬ 
ican idea of complex interrelations between military, financial and 
economic problems. “We are, however, opposed,” said West German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs Walter Scheel in New York on 10 April 
1974, “to what is so enticingly called ‘globalisation of the problems’. 
For this reason we reject the thesis that there is an insoluble bond 
between defence, poUtics and economics, and that to some extent 
one can be compensated for by another.”"^ 

The West European countries also decisively countered attempts 
by the USA to participate in solving internal problems of West Euro¬ 
pean integration. The Community’s viewpoint on this matter was 
expressed in the same speech by Scheel in New York (the FRG at 


* The establishment of a direct link bet^^'een the listed problems essentially 
entailed the necessity for economic concessions by Western Europe as payments 
for the US “military umbrella”. 
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this stage held the presidency of the EEC): “We cannot keep a place 
free for the USA at every table where the Nine are discussing their 
political business, their organisational structures and their future.”® 

The problem of consultations with the USA was the subject of 
heated debates both in the USA-Western Europe talks, and within the 
EEC. 

After lengthy discussions on 20-21 April 1974 in the castle of 
Hiemnich near Bonn a compromise was forged in the form of a “gen¬ 
tlemen’s agreement” (the “Hiemnich formula”) which made provi¬ 
sions for a possibility of holding unofficial consultations between 
the USA and the EC Commission on specific problems so long as 
none of the member-states of the Community has any objection to 
the making of contacts on this particular question. 

The “Hiemnich formula” accelerated the completion of work 
on the compromise version of the final document-the Declaration on 
Atlantic Relations, signed in June 1974 by the heads of government 
of the NATO countries in Brussels. 

The discussion that preceded the adoption of the Declaration on 
Atlantic Relations, together with the period of rethinking the prin¬ 
ciples underlying US-West European relations as a whole, played a 
substantial role in the development of political co-operation within 
the framework of West European integration. 

The preparation of this document required an advance alignment 
of the positions of the West European countries at all the successive 
stages, a process which was effected largely within the framework of 
European Political Co-operation (EPC) and to a considerable extent 
facilitated the development of this co-operation. Their talks with the 
USA showed the West European countries that equal partnership 
with the USA would only be possible if they achieved a certain level 
of political co-operation within the EEC. The elaboration of the 
Copenhagen declaration. The Declaration of Europe’s Identity, Dec¬ 
ember 1973, was largely called for by the demands of the dialogue 
with the USA. In this declaration the Nine stated their intention of 
playing “an active role in world affairs”, and developing “their co¬ 
operation with the United States on the basis of equality”.® 

The framework of EEC political co-operation was frequently 
exploited subsequently as well for the discussion of problems direct¬ 
ly or indirectly connected with US-West European relations. US-West 
European discussions facilitated the development of a trend towards 
compromises within the EEC between states with different views on 
relations towards the USA, and in particular between France, on the 
one hand, which strove to restrict the US influence, and Britain and 
the FRG, on the other-proponents of close ties between the USA 
and their own countries as well as a united Europe. 

We should note here that the United States was only forced to 
make certain concessions in those areas where it met the opposition 
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of the united efforts of the West European countries. However, the 
positions of Western Europe in its talks with the USA were consid¬ 
erably weakened by the inability of the EEC members to formulate 
in every instance a course of action that was both consistent and 
jointly agreed, by the deceleration of West European integration after 
the creation of the Nine and by the exacerbation of internal problems 
in the Community. Lack ofunity in Western Europe invariably brought 
a strengthening of American positions and obstructed the achievement 
of equal relations between these two centres. 

The economic crisis in the West in the mid-1970s brought with 
it a radical rearrangement of priorities in politics. The question of 
the “codification” of the political relations between the USA and 
Western Europe was temporarily removed from the agenda. The 
weakening of the imperialist system as a whole under the influence 
of the 1974-1975 crisis, as well as the structural crises of the world 
capitalist economy led to the intense politicisation of economic prob¬ 
lems, and the overcoming of crisis phenomena became a problem of 
central political moment for the ruling circles of the USA and the 
West European countries, and brought them up against the problem 
of “synchronising” their anti-crisis state-monopoly measures. Both 
regions entered into a period of co-ordination of measures to regu¬ 
late their economic difficulties, primarily because they proved unable, 
because of their extreme economic interdependence, to overcome 
the crisis in isolation. 

For the USA the impossibility of getting out of the crisis without 
co-operating with other imperialist states meant a weakening of its 
leadership in the Western world, which could not, however, be 
exploited by the EEC to considerably enhance the role of the region 
in international affairs, because Western Europe was also in the throes 
of an economic crisis which sharpened contradictions within the 
group, slowed down the process of integration and increased its 
dependence on the economic policies of the trans-Atlantic partner. 
Furthermore, as a result of the far greater dependence of Western 
Europe on foreign supplies of raw materials and fuel than the USA 
the energy and raw materials crises hit the economy of Western Eu¬ 
rope far worse than they did the economy of the USA. All this in¬ 
volved corresponding adjustments in the overoptimistic assessments of 
the balance of forces between the centres made at the turn of the 
1970s. 

The depth and scope of the economic crisis, which was accompa¬ 
nied by a worsening of the energy, raw materials and monetary crises, 
the new balance of forces between the imperialist and developing 
countries, and the mounting democratic movement in Western Europe 
demonstrated the deep interconnection and interdependence of West¬ 
ern countries and, whUe heightening economic and political contradic¬ 
tions between the USA and Western Europe, stimulated centripetal 
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tendencies in relations between them in the name of the pursuance 
of common objectives of both an external and internal nature. 

The eagerness of American and West European imperialists to step 
up political co-operation with the aim of restricting the economic 
competition of the leading capitalist countries within certain bounds, 
and to compensate in part for the lack of a mechanism of control of 
the world capitalist economy found its manifestation in the series of 
political meetings held between heads of state and government (in 
Rambouillet on 15-17 November 1975, in Puerto Rico on 27-28 June 
1976, in London on 7-8 May 1977, in Bonn on 16-17 July 1978 and 
in Tokyo on 28-29 June 1979). “The immediate task of the summit,” 
stated Kissinger on 11 November 1975 on the first of these meetings, 
“is to deal with economic questions. But in a more fundamental sense, 
it is a step to confirm and consolidate allied co-operation in every 
sphere at a crucial moment in history.”*® 

However, the action of the objective laws of inter-imperialist rela¬ 
tions, constantly breeding new contradictions, is such that the trend 
towards joint actions by the two centres remains unstable, and inef¬ 
fective in those areas where it concerns the joint overcoming of crisis 
phenomena. As the summits showed, differences of opinion between 
the USA and Western Europe are still strong, as are those within the 
EEC, on the basic questions of economic policy. 


3. The Balance of Centripetal and Centrifugal Tendencies 
in Relations Between Western Europe and the USA 

One of the constant manifestations of rivalry in the political rela¬ 
tions of Western Europe and the USA is their conflicting attitudes 
in determining the functions and spheres of interest of each of the 
centres, contradiction between globalism and the leadership ambitions 
of the USA and Western Europe’s anxiety to prevent the Americans 
from interfering in their own affairs, to extend their own role beyond 
their regional boundaries and not to be bound to participate in the 
global activities of the USA. 

After the next attempt to achieve a complex reorganisation of the 
relations between the USA and Western Europe in 1973-1974 ended 
in failure, the struggle by the USA for leadership and by Western 
Europe for more equal relations in the union shifted primarily to the 
sphere of concrete questions. 

As a vivid example of the dialectical interconnection of the centri¬ 
petal and centrifugal tendencies in the politics of modern capitalism 
as a whole, and in relations between Western Europe and the USA, 
in particular, we can take the flare-up of inter-imperialist contradic¬ 
tions in connection with the energy crisis at the end of 1973. 

For the USA the significance of the Middle East is not confined 
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to its role as a source of oil. It has always been and remains one of the 
major strategic regions of US global politics, active support for which 
the USA has been courting from its West European allies throughout 
the 1970s. The global aspects of US politics in the Middle East have 
intensified the anti-American tendencies in the EEC, providing a stim¬ 
ulus for the co-ordination of foreign policy within the Community, 
hastening the reaching of agreement on the beginning of the “Arab- 
European dialogue”, adopted without preliminary consultations 
with the USA. However, the USA has been able to exploit Western 
Europe’s dependence on it as the stimulator of Atlantic solidarity, a 
dependence that came into prominence during the energy crisis, to 
strengthen its leading role in the tackling of energy problems, some¬ 
thing which has greatly facilitated the strengthening of the USA’s 
positions in the ensuing talks on the principles of the relations be¬ 
tween the two leading centres of imperialism. 

A special place in the USA-Western Europe relations is occupied 
by problems of a military-political nature, which continue to furnish 
the main connecting link between these two centres. Military-poli¬ 
tical co-operation is, as before, carried out primarily within the 
NATO framework, which retains Western Europe’s dependence on the 
USA, a dependence determined by the military hardware superiority 
of the latter. However, even in this sphere, where the partners have 
such strong common interests, a certain divergence in the aspirations 
of the USA and Western Europe can be observed. The strategical 
calculations of the two centres of power make a strikingly different 
assessment of the character of a potential military conflict. In its 
endeavour to avoid destruction on its own territory the USA is orient¬ 
ed towards a limitation of operations to the European theatre of ac¬ 
tions in the event of an armed conflict in this region, at least in its 
early stages. The West European military conceptions proceed from 
the necessity to ensure the broad participation of the USA in the 
conflict from the very moment of its inception. 

This diametrical opposition of their interests is breeding a chain 
reaction of fears in Western Europe and disagreements with the USA 
on such questions as the stationing of American troops in Western 
Europe, the reliability of the USA’s nuclear guarantees, the role of 
NATO outside its geographical bounds, the possible involvement of 
Western Europe in the military undertakings of American global 
politics, etc. 

The USA is demanding, not without certain opposition from the 
West European countries, that these countries increase their mili¬ 
tary expenditure in the NATO bloc and improve their armed forces, 
which are predominately equipped with non-nuclear arms. After the 
actual collapse of the idea of a new Atlantic Charter the organisational 
reform of NATO lost all its urgency. At the end of the 1970s the idea 
was raised of implementing measures designed to improve the effi- 
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ciency of the military bloc and adapt it to the new situation in Europe 
and to the global balance of forces. In the process Western Europe 
stressed the interdependence of the USA and the West European com¬ 
ponent of the bloc. “The USA of today,” stated Helmut Schmidt in 
his role as Minister of Defence of the ERG, “is no longer invulnerable; 
it cannot maintain its own security without joint efforts with Eu¬ 
rope.”** The West European conception of securing general political, 
mditary and industrial independence includes the equalisation of the 
“European bastion” of the bloc in rights with the American one, 
the introduction of a “two-way movement” in the policy of arming 
the NATO forces, the further development of West European integra¬ 
tion and its application to some areas of military-political co-opera¬ 
tion. Provisions have been made for an extension of joint activities in 
the NATO Eurogroup and in arms production, in which Western Eu¬ 
rope sees possibilities for realising “Euro-American bilateralness in 
NATO”. 

The USA retains its position as the leading supplier of up-to-date 
arms to Western Europe. It has also managed to keep hold of the 
West European market in those cases where Western Europe could 
itself supply corresponding arms; it is sufficient to recall the USA’s 
actions in fighting to press through the “deal of the century”-the 
delivery to a number of West European countries (Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway) of the American F-16 fighter by persuading them 
to reject the French Mirage F-1. So far efforts to get the USA to 
reciprocate by purchasing arms for its own forces in Western Europe 
have, in fact, been fruitless. 

In a situation of growing contradictions on questions of arms 
standardisation the West European countries are taking measures to 
implement such standardisation on a regional scale in order to 
strengthen their positions in new talks with the USA. Sharp contradic¬ 
tions are being provoked by the competitive struggle between Western 
Europe and the USA in the field of arms sales. The USA is enjoying 
a certain degree of success in restricting the export of British and 
French-made arms, especially those produced in joint ventures, and 
for the sale of which to third countries, including the NATO coun¬ 
tries, the agreement of the USA is required. 

Despite the fact that both sides regard it as of paramount impor¬ 
tance to step up NATO’s military preparations, to overcome the cri¬ 
sis situation in the bloc, to involve France in active military co-oper¬ 
ation, and, above all, to adapt the military alliance to the discussion 
of all aspects of detente, the path to the “equal partnership” of 
Western Europe and the USA in the military-political sphere would 
appear to be far longer and thornier than that followed in other 
areas of relations between the two imperialist centres. 

Many other spheres of the USA-Western Europe relations are simi¬ 
larly permeated with contradictions, particularly those where Western 
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Europe has made a technical and technological leap forward and 
where objective preconditions have been created for the introduction 
of more equal relations. In these cases the USA willingly resorts 
to demagogic slogans to cover up the defence of the interests of its 
corporations. The construction of the Anglo-French supersonic pas¬ 
senger liner Concorde generated a new flare-up of such contradictions. 
In 1976-1977 the USA prohibited the landing of this plane at Ameri¬ 
can airports under the pretext of fighting noise pollution, and a long 
term was set for studying the consequences of Concorde’s flights, 
which led to a number of countries rescinding the orders they had 
already placed for this plane and to delays in its mass production. 

Decisions concerning Concorde were aimed not only at holding 
up the development of West European aircraft industry in the inter¬ 
ests of its American rivals (the aircraft industry of the USA controls 
85 per cent of the world market of civil air transport and approxi¬ 
mately 70 per cent of that of Western Europe), but also at preserving 
for the USA a vital element of its economic and technological superio¬ 
rity as a political instrument. “This is an economic problem, but 
equally a political problem in the best sense of the word,” declared 
French President Discard d’Estaing on 12 April 1977, “for the argu¬ 
ments which are invoked to prevent the landing of Concorde are 
arguments which cannot be upheld from the point of view of modern 
technology, which the world has accepted in other areas, notably in 
the area of military aviation.”* ^ 

A tense knot of the USA-Western Europe contradictions is the 
problem of the export of nuclear technology. The second half of the 
1970s was characterised by the extreme pressure put on France and 
the FRG by the USA, these two countries having concluded agree¬ 
ments with Pakistan and Brazil respectively on the supply of equip¬ 
ment for atomic power stations, installations for uranium concentra¬ 
tion and the regeneration of nuclear fuel. The moving force behind 
American policies in this respect is not only the US desire to preserve 
for itself the world market of atomic equipment, and its almost 
monopoly role as the supplier of concentrated uranium in the capi¬ 
talist world and to obstruct the development of a corresponding 
technology in Western Europe. The USA is anxious to exploit the 
lead it has on Western Europe in this vital strategic area of the energy 
of the future as a means for putting political pressure on West Euro¬ 
pean countries, and retaining its nuclear hegemony as one of the 
pillars of leadership in politics. 

In the political sphere the forms of manifestation of the deep 
and acute US-West European contradictions are undergoing a substan¬ 
tial transformation. The 1970s were characterised by 

a) the intensification of the use of not only military, but also 
economic or financial means for political purposes; 

b) the anxiety of Western Europe and the USA to influence the 
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general balance of forces of the two centres by resolving certain con¬ 
crete problems or complex of problems (Western Europe is oriented 
in this process towards an intensification of integration within the 
framework of the EEC, while the USA is seeking out possibilities for 
stepping up its influence on West European development both from 
within and from the international context)*; 

c) the search by the ruling circles of Western Europe and the USA 
for means of reconciling the conflicting interests without causing an 
eruption; political relations between the two centres develop a ten¬ 
dency not only, and at times not so much, to reflect the intensifying 
contradictions, as to look for possibilities of mobilising the centri¬ 
petal forces in the Western alliance. 

The 1970s showed greater manifestation of the community of the 
class interests of monopoly capital on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In the situation of the growing consolidation of the positions of 
world socialism, and of the national liberation, workers’ and demo¬ 
cratic movements, the preservation of cohesion in the world of capi¬ 
talism is regarded as a matter of vital importance by the ruling circles 
of the USA and Western Europe. In the policies of the USA this 
priority is reflected in the continued support for the political unifi¬ 
cation of Western Europe, although this unification cannot fail to 
have a definite anti-American sounding, to contribute to stepping up 
West European claims for equal rights and to give rise thereby to 
new problems for the USA. The development of West European in¬ 
tegration and the intensification of political co-operation in the frame¬ 
work of the EEC are regarded as a factor with a stabilising influence 
on the imperialist system, as a means of fighting the revolutionary 
trends in West European countries. 

The action of the centripetal tendency of the 1970s was intensified 
by the increased vulnerability of the world capitahst economy and 
finance, their increased dependence on the development of crisis 
situations in neighbouring countries. The aggravation of inter-imperial¬ 
ist competition in the struggle for the sources of raw materials and 
energy, for markets, has as its concomitant the combined search for 
ways and means of pulling through the economic crisis, of over¬ 
coming economic recession and inflation, attempts to create a mecha¬ 
nism for regulating Western economy on an international scale, to 
avoid the curtailing of military-political co-operation because of com¬ 
petition in the economic field, and to avert the possibility of the sys¬ 
tem growing weak in certain West European countries. 

The intensification of internal- poUtical instability in Western 
countries is acting in this same direction. The consolidation of the 


• In this connection the USA started to pay increasing attention to Spain in 
the mid-1970s with a view to its possible participation in the future in the EEC 
and NATO, and, outside Western Europe, to Japan and the “three dimensions”. 
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positions of the democratic forces in Western Europe, the increasing 
influence of the Communist parties, the revolution in Portugal, the 
elimination of the military dictatorship in Greece and the Franco re¬ 
gime in Spain, and, in particular, the fear of further progress being 
made by the forces of the left have all had the effect of increasing the 
motivation of the two imperialist centres to take joint actions, and 
have brought questions of the internal development of West European 
countries into prominence in US-West European relations. 

In the 1970s certain progress was made in distributing the func¬ 
tions in the Western alliance in the cause of averting further demo¬ 
cratic transformations in Western Europe. 

At the same time, the USA has made intensified claims to the role 
of leader in the Western alliance, and has stepped up direct interference 
in the internal affairs of West European nations. The USA countered 
in every possible way the revolutionary transformations in Portugal. 
It also attempted to influence the West European governments headed 
by Socialist or Social-Democratic parties; in January 1976 the State 
Department set US ambassadors the task of hindering contacts be¬ 
tween these parties and the Communists in the countries to which 
they were posted. A well-known example was America’s demonstra¬ 
tive interference in the election campaign in Italy and France, their 
unconcealed pressure on public opinion, aimed at excluding the possi¬ 
bility of the Communists entering the government. 

Despite the profound contradictions between the USA and Western 
Europe in the area of relations with the developing countries, both 
centres are trying to preserve the rear of the imperialist system, to 
secure the coming to power in these countries of “regimes oriented 
towards free market laws”. The class orientation of the policies of 
the USA and the West European countries, the increased attention 
to North-South problems were designed to forestall the possibility 
of a confrontation between the developing countries and the imperi¬ 
alist powers, and to avert their entering the road of socialist develop¬ 
ment. 

Relations between Western Europe and the USA in the context 
of problems connected with the opposition of the two socio-eco¬ 
nomic systems are also characterised by an intermeshing of compe¬ 
tition and co-operation, but in contrast to inter-imperialist relations 
the West’s approach to West-East problems is dominated by a unity 
of class interests, displaying a tendency towards co-ordinating their 
political courses. 

The purposes and tasks of the co-ordinated policies of the USA 
and West European countries with regard to the problems of detente 
include: 

—the elaboration of a common strategy of the West vis-a-vis the 
socialist countries, a strategy whose centre in the 1970s was the 
aggressive North Atlantic bloc; 
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-the co-ordination of foreign policy, particularly in connection 
with the preparation and ruruiing of a European conference on secu¬ 
rity and co-operation and of talks on reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe; this co-ordination is implemented at 
different levels: in NATO, at multilateral and bilateral meetings of 
the leaders of Western states; the member-nations of the EEC in addi¬ 
tion co-ordinate their “Eastern policy” in the framework of European 
political co-operation; 

-the extension of mutual consultations and the informing of the 
allies about the course of bilateral talks with the socialist countries 
on political, economic and military issues; 

—the detailed study of the influence of detente on US-West 
European relations (particular attention being given to ensuring that 
the process of detente is matched by the swelling of the military 
potential of NATO); 

—the elaboration and implementation of an “offensive” tactics 
with regard to the socialist countries, including definite expectations 
of gradual “peaceful changes” in some socialist countries and their 
rapprochement with the capitalist system; 

-the stepping-up of subversive ideological activities, etc. 

At the same time, serious differences survive between Western 
Europe and the USA, as well as between the various West Euro¬ 
pean states on the question of relations with the socialist countries. 
The American and West European conceptions of detente do not 
coincide completely, for they cannot but be affected by the above- 
mentioned conflicting approaches of the USA and the West Euro¬ 
pean states to the basic principles of international security. 

The promotion by the Carter Administration of the question of 
the so-called human rights to one of the central places in the US 
foreign policy was greeted in Western Europe with concern and guard¬ 
edness. 

Many countries connect the solution of certain concrete tasks with 
the continuation of detente, and the action of the USA is regarded, to 
quote the words of French President Giscard d’Estaing, as “jeopardis¬ 
ing the process of detente”, and contradicting the specific interests of 
West Europeans. 

The West European conception of detente parts company with that 
of the USA in a number of other aspects, too. It has as its objective 
the further changing of the correlation of forces between the centres 
of imperialism to the benefit of the EEC, and counts definitely on the 
development of continental European ties. The co-ordination of 
“Eastern policy” in the EEC does not in every instance concur with 
the American political course: Western Europe takes into account 
such potential factors as the possibility of lesser American interest 
in European affairs or a change towards extension of contacts be¬ 
tween the USA and the USSR. 
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The co-ordination of the Western policy of detente includes an 
element of control of the policies of the various countries, of counter¬ 
acting the formation of any separate policy, of making use of “East¬ 
ern policy” to increase the freedom of political manoeuvre in the 
West. This factor unavoidably gives rise to contradictions both be¬ 
tween centres and inside Western Europe. Contradictions are also rife 
in the USA’s endeavours to avert the development of continental 
European ties, which could lead to the severance or aggravation of 
trans-Atlantic relations. Finally, the effect can also be felt here of 
the keen competition for the markets and orders of the socialist 
countries, a competitive struggle that has grown more acute under 
the influence of the world economic, energy and raw materials crises. 


« * » 

Thus, the inter-imperialist relations between Western Europe and 
the USA in the broad complex of problems considered above can be 
seen as a combination of centrifugal and centripetal tendencies, which 
in the 1970s retained as their basis the competition between the two 
centres. The report of the Central Committee of the CPSU to the 25th 
Congress of the Party states: “Inter-imperialist rivalries and discord 
in the Common Market and NATO have grown sharper.”* ^ 

The further development of relations between Western Europe 
and the USA will in all probability continue to be characterised by 
a pronounced dynamism, generated by the correlation of forces 
between the two centres and changing under the influence of differ¬ 
ent factors—viz. the state of the economy of these imperialist centres, 
the implementation of West European integration, the dynamics of 
detente, and finally, the extent to which Western Europe and the USA 
succeed in introducing partial changes into the character of their 
relations depending on economic and political changes in the world. 

The development of the tendency to search for compromises be¬ 
tween the imperialist rivals in order to avert the break-down of the 
system cannot, however, become a determining factor in relations 
between the centres. The progress in the formation of the West 
European centre is accompanied by the objective intensification of 
the divergence of imperialist interests and the objectives of Western 
Europe and the USA. 







CHAPTER X VI PROBLEMS OF RELATIONS BETWEEN 
WESTERN EUROPE AND JAPAN 


Economic and political relations between Western Europe and 
Japan are of far less intense nature than those of either of these 
centres with the USA, and can be seen as the weak side of the 
“triangle”. 

The prominent role in the system of ties that has come into exis¬ 
tence is played by economic problems. It is their solution that polit¬ 
ical contacts are predominantly geared to, the contacts which are ex¬ 
panding in the context both of bilateral and multilateral relations 
between the three centres of power. 

1. Preconditions for the Development and Dynamics of Foreign 
Economic Ties 

There is a number of similarities in the economic and political 
development of Western Europe and Japan. Both centres hold power¬ 
ful, in some cases leading, positions in the capitalist world in the field 
of economy, technology, scientific research and development. In 
many cases similar structural changes can be observed in their eco¬ 
nomies under the influence of technological progress, similar processes 
are going on in the sphere of management, etc. 

Both centres are distinguished by comparison to the USA by the 
superior growth rates of their foreign trade, particularly exports, 
in connection with which their share in the overall foreign trade 
turnover of the capitalist world is growing swiftly. The economy in 
both cases is characterised by its strong dependence on the foreign 
market. For the countries of the West European region the foreign 
market is of paramount importance above all as a sphere expanding 
the possibilities of selling manufactured goods, but they are equally 
dependent on imports, particularly of raw materials and energy re¬ 
sources. The Japanese economy is also oriented towards export and 
depends almost entirely on imported raw materials and fuel. The 
acute problems affecting modem day supplies of energy resources 
and raw materials are felt most keenly by both Western Europe 
and Japan and have the effect of drawing closer their foreign econo¬ 
mic positions. 
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At the same time, we can observe substantial differences in the 
economic structure and world economic positions of the two centres, 
the main one of these being an unlike character of their participation 
in the international capitalist division of labour. In the case of Japan 
the exchange on the foreign market is of a pronounced inter-industry 
^'vertical”) character, i.e. the priority given to import of raw mate¬ 
rials (up to 80 per cent of the total import costs) is accompanied 
by the production for exports of finished industrial goods of an in¬ 
creasingly high standard of workmanship. The economies of the 
countries of Western Europe, however, are characterised by the mixed 
nature of their involvement in the international division of labour: 
their imports combine finished industrial products and goods of the 
fuel-raw materials range, while their exports consist largely of manu¬ 
factured goods, produced on the basis of production links within 
individual industries (“horizontal” links), i.e. of specialisation and 
co-operation.* 

The political problems encountered by the ruling circles of West¬ 
ern Europe and Japan are also similar. Both centres are characterised 
by the aggravation of the class struggle in the conditions of the on¬ 
slaught by the monopolies on the rights of the workers, growing 
unemployment and the rising cost of life. The problem of the demo- 
cratisation of the state power is acquiring an ever increasing acuteness 
in conditions when the tendency of the shift to the left in the posi¬ 
tion of the working masses is growing and becoming more profound. 

At the end of the Second World War there were no contacts at 
all between Western Europe and Japan, which had a long history of 
political and trade relations in the past. Despite the fact that formal 
diplomatic relations were re-established after the signing in 1951 
of the San Francisco peace treaty right until the end of the 1950s 
these relations did not play a noticeable role either for Japan or for 
Western Europe in the system of their international ties. The West 
European countries regarded as their top priority the solution of the 
problems in relations with the USA, the settlement of European 
problems, relations with the socialist countries and contacts with the 
former colonies; until the beginning of the 1960s Japan’s relations 
with the USA and the countries of South-East Asia were of foremost 
importance, and, from the mid-1950s onwards, also with the Soviet 
Union and China. 

Western Europe’s embarkment on the path of integration, which 
concurred in time with the swift development of the Japanese econo¬ 
my, stimulated the beginning of a review of relations between them. 
The formation and consolidation of the EEC as one of the centres 
of world imperialism set before Japan the task of expanding its own 
economic ties with this region, particularly in the light of the changes 
which were taking place in the structure of Japan’s exports as a 
result of the growth of the share of heavy industry and science-in- 
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tensive branches of its economy. 

The development of West European-Japanese economic relations 
in this period should also be seen as part of the combined efforts 
by the ruling circles of the imperiaUst countries to expand and streng¬ 
then contacts between the new imperialist centres in formation. 

The profound changes which have taken place in the world capital¬ 
ist economy since the early 1970s have substantially speeded up the 
reorganisation of economic and political relations between the two 
centres. They have had a serious influence on the internal economic 
processes in the countries of Western Europe and in Japan and have 
placed their imprint on the entire complex of tasks of the state 
economic policy of these countries, including questions of foreign 
policy strategy. The development and intensification of West Euro¬ 
pean-Japanese economic ties in the 1970s is indivisibly linked with 
the stepping-up of inter-imperialist struggle, the rivalry of their mo¬ 
nopolies in the markets of other countries, the aggravation of differ¬ 
ences with the USA on a number of extremely important interna¬ 
tional questions. 

Thus, alongside factors which acted as a brake on the development 
of economic and political relations between the two centres in the 
post-war period we can also observe the emergence of the opposite 
tendencies. The intensification of integrational processes in Western 
Europe, the swift growth of the economic potential of Japan and of 
its role in world economy and politics, the growing expansion of 
both partners in world markets, the emergence of acute contradictions 
in relations between either of them and the USA, the efforts by the 
governments and business circles to overcome the crisis phenomena 
of the 1970s-such are the main tendencies which have contributed 
to vitalising ties and the expansion of the spheres of interaction 
of the economic and political interests of the West European countries 
and Japan. 

Trade relations between these centres have not yet acquired any¬ 
thing like the importance of the trading ties between either of them 
and the USA, or between Japan and South-East Asia. In the mid-1970s 
West European countries accounted for 14-17 per cent of Japanese 
exports and 7-10 per cent of its imports; while Japan accounted for 
about 1.5 per cent of West European exports and a little more than 
2 per cent of imports.^ 

The comparatively low intensity of their trade relations is explain¬ 
ed, apart from their geographical remoteness (high transport costs), 
by the existing historical orientation in certain markets: by the 
greater share of the inter-firm intra-regional exchange in the trade of 
West European countries, due to the laws of functioning of their eco¬ 
nomy in the conditions of intergration, and by the high share of 
imported raw materials and energy resources, mainly from the USA 
and the South-East Asian countries in the foreign trade of Japan 
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which has also correspondingly oriented the geographical direction 
of Japanese industrial exports. 

Furthermore, Western Europe, which in the post-war period ac¬ 
tively extended its foreign trade ties throughout all the regions of the 
capitalist world, for a long time encountered deHnite obstacles in 
penetrating the Japanese market. Despite the official liberalisation 
of imports* effective in Japan since the early 1960s, it employs 
different non-tariff restrictions with respect to West European goods 
(complicating the procedure of importing goods, making increased 
demands for quality, etc.). For this reason West European trade ex¬ 
pansion predominantly developed on the American and other, more 
accessible, markets. The Japanese “model” of foreign economic 
ties largely developed in the direction of resiting part of its produc¬ 
tion capacities in the neighbouring countries with cheap labour, and 
the corresponding changes which this brought about in the pattern 
of commodity exchange (a certain increase in the share of imports 
of manufactured consumer goods) did not exert a substantial influence 
on the geography of their foreign economic ties, in which pride of 
place continued to be held by the countries of the Pacific basin. 

At the present time foreign trade between Western Europe and 
Japan is characterised by its small absolute volume and share in the 
corresponding commodity turnover and relatively high growth rates 
(see Table 1). For the years 1964-1973—a period of rapid develop¬ 
ment of trade ties between the two centres-West European exports 
to Japan increased fourfold, while exports of the EEC countries 
(then the Six) grew 4.5 times. As for Japanese exports to the West 
European countries, these went up six times over the 1964-1973 
period, while those to the EEC countries went up 6.3 times.'* 

As we can conclude from Table 1 in 1977 the EEC accounted 
for 68.0 per cent of Japan’s exports to the countries of the West 
European region and 75.8 per cent of Japan’s imports: the EFTA 
accounted for 18.5 per cent of its exports and 18.5 per cent of its 
imports. The FRG and Britain have become Japan’s leading partners 
among the EEC countries. Where in the initial period of the develop¬ 
ment of relations Britain was in the lead (in 1955 Britian accounted 
for 30.4 per cent of Japan’s exports and 22.3 per cent of its imports 
from countries of the West European region), it gradually ceded this 
role to the FRG (with 21.7 and 27.1 per cent respectively in 1977, 
as compared to Britain’s 15.2 and 17.3 per cent).® 

The commodity pattern of foreign trade between the two centres 
reflects the industrial character of their economy. In West European 
exports to Japan the largest share has been acquired (according to 

• By May 1976 import restrictions only remained in the branches of the 
mining industry, agriculture, forestry and fishing, oil reilning and the tanning 
industry.3 








Table i 


Share of Western Europe and Japan in Their Commodity Turnover 
(in per cent) 


Western Europe’s share in Japan's commodity turnover 


Japan's share in the commodity turnover of Western Europe 


Countries 


in exports 


in imports 


in exports 


in imports 


1955 1960 1965 1973 1975 1977 1955 I960 1965 1973 1975 1977 1955 I960 1965 1973 1975 1977 1955 1960 1965 1973 1975 1977 


AU the West- 


European 

member- 

countries 


of OECD 

9.9 

11.8 12.9 17.7 

14.4 

15.9 

6.9 

8.9 

8.9 

10.6 

7.5 

7.8 

0.5 

3.6 

1.0 

1.4 

1.0 

1.0 


0.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.3 

2.7 

including: 

























EEC 

4.1 

4.3 

5.7 11.9 

10.2 

10.8 

3.9 

4.6 

5.0 

8.3 

5.8 

5.9 

... 

0.7 

0.7 

1.3 

0.9 

0.9 


0.5 

13 

1.7 

2.0 

2.3 

ERG 

1.2 

1.6 

2.5 

3.4 

3.0 

3.4 

1.9 

2.7 

2.7 

2.9 

2.0 

2.1 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

13 

1.1 

l.I 

0.4 

0.7 

1.4 

23 

2.4 

2.8 

France 

0.6 

0.4 

0.6 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

1.4 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

03 

1.2 

0.7 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 

Italy 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.8 

0.6 

0.5 

OJ 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

0.5 

1.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.2 

0.7 

0.7 

1.3 

1.2 

1.3 

Netherlands 1.3 

1.0 

1.4 

14 

1.3 

1.6 

0.5 

0.6 

OJ 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

03 

03 

0.5 

0.8 

1.3 

13 

2.0 

Belgium and 
Luxemburg 0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

03 

0.7 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

Britain 

3.0 

3.0 

2.4 

3.7 

2.6 

1.3 

1.5 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

1.4 

1.3 

0.4 

0.8 

1.1 

2.2 

1.6 

1.4 

0.6 

0.9 

1.0 

2.8 

2.8 

2.9 

Spain 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

OS 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1.1 

2.6 

2.4 

3.2 


Calculated from: Tsusho Hakusho, for the corresponding years. 
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data for 1977) by machinery and semi-manufactured goods, chem¬ 
icals and consumer goods, which together accounted for 53,3 per 
cent of the total exports of these countries to Japan. The pattern of 
exports of the EEC countries to Japan was much the same: the same 
range of goods here accounted for 56.1 per cent. Japanese exports 
to West European countries consisted largely of machinery—74.6 per 
cent (to the EEC countries-73.3 per cent).® 

In terms of development rates West European-Japanese trade is 
considerably ahead of the trade of the two centres with their largest 
partner-the USA. This can be attributed primarily to the difference 
in their initial levels, and in the latter years to the aggravation of trade 
disagreements (“trade wars”) with the USA and to the fact that the 
West European market offers Japan greater opportunities to make use 
of internal contradictions and vulnerable spots than the extensive, 
but monolithic and, therefore, “more tough” American market. 

The most characteristic feature of the West European-Japanese 
trade, as it took shape in the early 1970s, is its growing imbalance 
in Japan’s favour (see Table 2). 


Table 2 

Balance of Trade Between the Countries 
of Western Europe and Japan 
(in million dollars) 


Countries 

1964 

1970 

1973 

1977 

AU West 





European 

-40.8 

- 926.5 

- 2,371.2 

- 7,469.9 

including: 





EEC 

+ 79.0 

- 133.6 

- 1,222.8 

-4,540.7 

Belgium and 





Luxemburg 

- 19.1 

- 31.0 

- 180.8 

-628.6 

France 

+ 28.9 

+ 59.1 

+ 177.0 

-445.2 

Italy 

- 17.5 

57.6 

13.4 

+ 22.8 

Netherlands 

- 13.9 

- 173.9 

- 359.1 

- 1,006.9 

ERG 

+ 100.6 

+ 69.8 

- 154.6 

- 1,285.5 

Britain 

- 12.5 

- 84.7 

- 596.4 

- 990.6 

Spain 

+ 2,6 

- 75.7- 

- 87.6 

- 136.7 


Source: Tsusho flakusho Kakuron, for the corresponding years. 

The deficit is accounted for by the item “Machinery and transport 
equipment”. It is felt particularly by the less developed countries 
of the West European region which lie on a periphery with regard to 
the EEC Spain and Greece. 

Western Europe’s unfavourable trade balance is only partly offset 
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by its positive invisible balance. As for the third major item of the 
balance of payments—the movement of long-term capital, in recent 
years Japan has been outweighing other countries. The absolute vol¬ 
ume of the flows of investment capital between the two centres, as 
weU as of operations in the sphere of credit and services, is relatively 
small and closely linked with the dynamics of foreign trade, which, 
therefore, has a decisive role in the development of West European- 
Japanese economic relations.'^ 


2. New Tendencies in the Development of Economic Relations. 

The Search for New Forms of Partnership 

The beginning of the 1970s was marked by the opening of a new 
stage in relations between Western Europe and Japan, conditioned 
both by the objective laws of their economic development and by 
the changing balance of forces in the world. 

The economies of both centres in the preceding period had devel¬ 
oped in directions determined by scientific and technological pro¬ 
gress; industries with higher workmanship progressed at priority rates, 
while labour-consuming (traditional) and less efficient industries 
gradually declined in importance in favour of more progressive ones 
and a number of factories were even resited beyond the borders 
of a given country, etc. The relatively swift build-up of the economic 
potential of both centres and the processes of structural rearrange¬ 
ment were accompanied in the sphere of foreign economic ties by ten¬ 
dencies of trade expansion, of a considerable widening of the export 
of capital. The 1974-1975 crisis brought a sort of conclusion to the 
quaUtative changes taking place in the economies of Western Europe 
and Japan and lent an urgency to the entire range of problems of their 
economic (and also political) relations. The new stage in the develop¬ 
ment of these relations is characterised not only by the increased in¬ 
tensiveness of economic ties, but also by the aggravation of contradic¬ 
tions.* Its distinguishing feature is the invigoration of Japanese busi¬ 
ness in the markets of West European countries, and Japan’s seizure 


* The beginning of the 1970s was marked by a considerable exacerbation 
of economic contradictions in the “triangle”, particularly between Japan and 
the USA. In the conditions of the economic crisis and rising prices of oil and 
other raw materials the USA proved to be in a comparatively more advantageous 
position in view of the greater stability of its economic structure and its lesser 
dependence on imported raw materials than the other capitalist countries. After 
Japan had twice-in 1971 and 1973-been forced to revalue the yen, Japan’s 
foreign trade deficit started to increase rapidly, teaching in 1974 the sum of 
6,600 million dollars. In an attempt to improve its foreign economic position 
Japan put great effort to win the West European market (its exports to the 
countries of Western Europe grew almost threefold over the period from 1970 
to 1974).8 
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of the strategic initiative. 

The swift build-up of Japan’s economic potential had already led 
by the end of the 1960s to the active incursion by Japanese corpora¬ 
tions into several West European markets. The preconditions for their 
export drive were created in the course of technical re-equipment 
of the heavy and chemical industries in the years 1952-1962, which 
made them highly competitive. Of great importance was the state 
policy of export promotion, in particular, allowing favourable credit 
for export operations and improvements to the marketing system 
carried out at the state and private level (global approach to the 
market research, flexible adaptation to conditions of delivery and 
accuracy in their observation, improvement of the system of post-sale 
service, etc.). A particular role in raising the efficiency of this system 
was played by the large trade companies (“trading houses”), who 
controlled about half of the total volume of Japanese exports and 
about 60 per cent of its imports. These gigantic monopoly amalga¬ 
mations function not only as contractors, but also as creditors and 
organisers'of the entire process of trade operations. In the 1970s, 
when the growth of wages and of other production costs had the 
effect for Japan of substantially reducing its advantages in the field 
of price competition on the West European markets, the improve¬ 
ment of marketing became the primary factor compensating for the 
loss of these advantages. 

The crisis upheavals of the early 1970s had serious consequences 
for the foreign economic strategy of Japan. The changed conditions 
in the world markets of energy resources and raw materials and the 
increased cost of labour forced the Japanese state-monopoly capital 
to review its structural economic policies and to work out a new 
profile for the international specialisation of the economy. The 
strategy of reconstruction, worked out at the beginning of the 1970s, 
gives priority to the development of science-intensive industries* and 
provides for curtailing less profitable and less competitive industries. 
This should lead to a corresponding change in the commodity pattern 
of exports: the programme published in October 1974 indicates that 
by 1980 the share of exports accounted for by the leading industries 
will rise to 28 per cent. In the light of this reconstruction Japan has 
been regarding with particular interest the West European market with 
its large-scale and growing demand for the products of science-inten¬ 
sive industries. 

Another important direction in the new foreign economic strate¬ 
gy of the country is the transition to the policy of increasing foreign 
investment. Those factors which were responsible for attracting 

* Mechanical engineering, machine-tool construction, manufacture of com¬ 
puters, televisions, transport equipment, printing industry, fine chemistry, 
manufacture of environmental protection devices, of building equipment: 
service industry. 
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Japanese investors to place their capital within the country (the under¬ 
valued rate of the yen, swiftly expanding market, large available re¬ 
serves of labour, reliable protection of the economy by customs 
and other barriers) have practically lost their power of attraction in 
the new conditions. Japan is feverishly striving to catch up the ground 
it has lost as compared with the USA and Western Europe in the field 
of export of capital and, in accordance with the 1974 programme, is 
preparing by 1985 to move from fourth to second place in the capi¬ 
talist world in terms of its foreign assets.® 

As a sphere for Japanese investments Western Europe occupies 
fourth place among the various regions of the capitalist world (after 
South-East Asia, North America and Latin America). Its share in the 
total volume of direct Japanese investment abroad over the period 
1951/52-1975/76 constituted 15.8 per cent (more than 2,500 million 
dollars).* ** ® However, its importance is growing, with Japanese invest¬ 
ments in the manufacturing industry there growing at priority rates. 
Rushing into these industries Japanese monopoly capital is seeking 
to reduce transport costs, avoid high tariff or other barriers, and bring 
production as close as possible to the market which gives it an oppor¬ 
tunity to study the demand more effectively. 

Since the early 1970s Japan has considerably stepped up its invest¬ 
ments in the West European market.* The Industrial BarJc of Japan 
estimates that by 1980 Japan’s total investments in the West Euro¬ 
pean manufacturing industry will grow nine times as compared to 
those of 1973, the share of the manufacturing industries in the total 
volume of investments being estimated to grow from 7.9 to 8.5 
per cent.’ ^ The vast majority of investments will continue to be direc¬ 
ted into trade and the services sphere, creating a ramified sales and 
representation network for the corresponding monopolies and laying 
the foundation for their further expansion.* * 


* The Japanese Sony Corporation built a colour TV factory in Britain; 
Toyota and Nissan have automobile assembly plants in Ireland, Portugal and 
Spain and a truck assembly plant in Belgium. Mitsubishi Plastic Industries have 
opened a factory for the production of PVC in Belgium, etc. 

In those countries which do not actually belong to the EEC, but which are 
closely connected to it by preferential agreements (Spain, et al.), Japanese 
capital is channelled into the creation of ultramodern enterprises, oriented 
towards the export of a substantial portion of its products to European markets. 
As an example we can take the share participation of the Japanese companies 
of Nisso-Iwai and Nisshin Steel in the capital of the Spanish company Acerinox, 
the country’s largest producer of stainless steel.” 

**The creation of a sales network and representations in the major centres 
often preceded the penetration of the Japanese production capital into the 
West European markets. As an example of such a phased advance we can take 
the activity of the Nippon Electric Company. In 1973 it set up a representation 
in Diisseldorf, and a sales centre in Paris, in 1976 opened a sales centre in Lon¬ 
don. It is now using these for carrying out its offensive on the West European 
markets, exporting the products of its branch in Ireland. As a variety of the 

21 »SI 
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West European capital had to take up a defensive position before 
the onslaught of the Japanese monopolies. Acute contradictions in 
the framework of the EEC and in relations with the USA have so far 
prevented the leading countries of this region from elaborating a uni¬ 
form strategy of foreign trade and foreign economic ties with Japan. 
As far as competition on the level of private enterprise is concerned, 
the activity of the West European monopolies on the Japanese markets 
is no match for the onslaught of Japan, either at the level of trade 
export or in the area of investments. West European investments 
in this country are insignificant in volume and do not display any 
tendency for swift growth.* Cases of considerable share participation 
by West European companies in Japanese enterprises are extremely 
rare. Of the 50 biggest companies in which West European capital 
participates only three are actually controlled by it, and five are 
half controlled.*^ The difficulties of selling on the Japanese market 
have led to a tendency for the West European companies to avoid 
production investments and to limit themselves to setting up sales 
branches in Japan. 

The expansion of the Japanese monopolies is encountering an 
increasingly powerful and organised resistance on the part both of 
the enterpreneurial circles of the West European countries and of the 
EEC organs. By the mid-1970s economic relations between the two 
centres had acquired a tense and at times conflict-ridden character. 
The mounting competition in the conditions of the chronic and in¬ 
creasing imbalance of foreign trade has led the concerned parties to 
the brink of a “trade war”. 

The circumstance that, despite the relatively small volume of the 
trade turnover. West European-Japanese trade relations have taken 
on a conflicting character, can to some extent be attributed to the 
special pattern of Japan’s foreign trade. The country pays for its im¬ 
ports of raw materials and energy resources, the cost of which rose 
sharply in the early 1970s, by exporting mass-produced industrial 


same strategy of phased introduction in the markets we can take the creation 
of joint sales companies set up with a view to building them up into firms acting 
on the principles of production co-operation (such a line was chosen by the 
pharmaceutical company of Takeda (^epiical Industries Ltd. of Osaka), or the 
opening of sales branches as the first step on the path to the construction of an 
assembly plant using spare parts of local manufacture (the Kubota Yu. K. Com¬ 
pany). 

* Thus, for example, Japanese companies have invested ten times as much 
in France as the French have in Japan; every year the trade turnover of the 
former increases at a dizzying rate: in 1971-1973 from 6 million to 100 million 
francs. On the whole, over these years it accounted for 123 million francs, while 
the turnover of French companies in Japan was a mere 37 million francs. 

The sale of Japanese cars on West European markets (one of the basic export 
items) relies on a ramified network of dealers, which numbers some 7,000 per¬ 
sons in all; by comparison West European firms have only some 900 agents in 

Japan. 13 
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goods, in the process securing a firm hold on the appropriate markets 
by relying on the lower production costs and more sophisticated mar¬ 
keting system than those of its rivals. At the same time, it is limiting 
its own industrial imports (using, among others, the methods of co¬ 
vert protectionism), which contradicts the export interests of its 
West European partners. Japan’s industrial exports to the countries 
of Western Europe are based on a comparatively small range of indus¬ 
tries (steel, motor vehicle, shipbuilding, electrical engineering and 
ball-bearing industries), which, however, occupy an important posi¬ 
tion in the structure of these countries’ economies. The extreme 
competitiveness of Japanese products and the aggressive style of 
its marketing are leading to the ousting of the national monopolies 
of the West European countries from their own markets, to the 
closure of enterprises and the rise of unemployment, to the aggra¬ 
vation of social and political conflicts. At the level of foreign eco¬ 
nomic policy this finds expression in the emergence of the inso¬ 
luble problem of the trade deficit. 

Furthermore, in the opinion of West European businessmen 
Japan has a particular responsibility for the recent growth of pro¬ 
duction capacities in industries which are now in a state of deep 
decline (e.g., ship-building) and is not willing to adopt co-ordinated 
measures to alleviate the position of these industries. Instead, it is 
exploiting its competitive advantages to the detriment of its partners 
in order to advance its own position in the market. Measures taken 
to assist Japan’s recovery from the economic crisis of 1974-1975 
were also based primarily on stepping up foreign economic expansion. 
“Japan,” wrote The New York Times, “forced itself out of a severe 
balance-of-payments box with an export drive that knocked a series 
of European industries dizzy.”* ^ 

The central problem in the entire complex of economic relations 
between Western Europe and Japan remains the problem of the 
imbalance of their trade exchange. For the EEC countries, which ac¬ 
count for its largest share, the total deficit rose from 186 million 
dollars in 1970 to 1,200 million in 1973, and 6,400 million in 1978. 
In the past year the deficit was 8,000 million dollars. For the period 
1971-1975 the volume of trade between the two centres increased 
2.5 times and Western Europe’s deficit four times. 

For certain branches of West European industry and certain indi¬ 
vidual countries the question of trade rivalry with Japan has become 
particularly acute. Thus, Japanese exports to Britain in 1975 account¬ 
ed for about 22 per cent of the total number of cars imported into 
this country, 53 per cent of its imported transistor radios, 73 per 
cent of motorcycles, 41 per cent of televisions, 80 per cent of zip- 
fasteners, 11.5 per cent of ball-bearings. All these so-called import 
quotas showed a growth tendency (the import of cars from Japan, 
furthermore, growing faster than their home production, a circums- 
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tance that caused loud protests from English industrialists).*^ Japan’s 
share of the sale of colour TV sets grew from 2-3 per cent in 1971 to 
39 per cent. The general engineering, shipbuilding, electrotechnical 
and automobile companies of West Germany are ceding their posi¬ 
tions in the keen competitive struggle against the Japanese monopo¬ 
lies in the markets of the FRG itself and other EEC countries. More 
than 90 per cent of the national orders for small ships placed in 1976 
were snapped up by Japanese “trading houses” and small “indepen¬ 
dent” companies, leaving the West German shipbuilding wharves 
without work. Volkswagen lost its leading place as exporter of cars 
to the USA to the Japanese Toyota Motor Company and Nissan Mo¬ 
tor Company. The West German producers of ball-bearings stated 
that over the six months of aggressive activity Japan seized 40 per 
cent of the market through dumping and with the active assistance 
of its companies’ branches in West Germany.*'* In France national 
companies in a number of similar branches of the industries have 
totally surrendered their positions under the onslaught of the Japa¬ 
nese monopolies.*® 

In fighting the internal contradictions deepening in the course 
of the economic crisis the EEC has tried to make up for them at 
least partially at the expense of its Japanese partner. “It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion,” wrote the Financial Times in December 
1976, discussing the latest summit meeting in the EEC, “that the 
impulse among the Nine to tackle most of these problems in com¬ 
mon has rarely been weaker or the differences among them more 
clearly apparent. Only in the question of Japan have EEC govern¬ 
ments managed to form a cohesive front to apply pressure on the 
Japanese to come up with solutions to correct the imbalance in their 
trade with the Community.”'® This pressure, which is no longer 
confined to isolated protectionist measures, found expression in 
the ultimatum given by the EEC countries to Japan to elaborate in 
as short a time as possible a concrete programme to reduce its exports 
to these countries. Otherwise the EEC would have to permit its mem¬ 
bers to apply to Japanese goods whatever measures they regard as 
consistent with their own interests. 

Faced by these co-ordinated actions and ultimatums from the 
EEC Japan was forced to make certain concessions. It agreed to 
enter negotiations on the crisis in the shipbuilding industry, to 
“freeze” certain of its deliveries (of steel, cars), to ease up the import 
of cars to its own market, to encourage the import from the EEC 
countries of certain kinds of agricultural produce (particularly tobac¬ 
co and powdered milk). Negotiations on mutual trade held between 
the EEC and Japan in May 1977 did not, however, yield any results 
on a single of the issues on the agenda. EquaUy unsuccessful were 
the attempts by West European countries to achieve a reduction 
in duty and an increase in import quotas for agricultural produce 
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which were made at the talks held in July of the same year. The 
meeting between EEC Vice-President Wilhelm Haferkamp and Japan’s 
Minister of International Trade and Industry Nobuhiko Ushiba in 
March 1978 showed that the Japanese stubbornly resisted arrange¬ 
ments on any concrete concessions. 

The confidential report of the EEC Commission on questions of 
developing trade with Japan prepared by the time of the EEC Vice- 
President Haferkamp visit to Tokyo (March 1979) said the follow¬ 
ing: “Either the situation will really improve over the coming year 
or the community will need to see what it should do to limit Japa¬ 
nese exports.”^® 

In their striving to protect themselves against the expansion of 
the Japanese monopolies West European businessmen are having in¬ 
creasing recourse to co-ordinated demarches before the leading 
bodies of the EEC, as well as to the creation of special cartel-type 
associations. Thus, in 1976, on the initiative of French, English and 
Italian firms the EEC conducted an investigation and introduced a 
20 per cent anti-dumping duty on the import of Japanese ball-bear¬ 
ings. Similar co-ordinated actions were also taken with regard to 
Japanese exports of steel products. In December 1976 a federa¬ 
tion of European steel companies was set up, Eurofer, on whose inst¬ 
ructions the firms of the Common Market countries partially reduced 
their import of special sorts of steel from Japan. 

At the present time the EEC is practising import restrictions with 
regard to 46 items of Japanese exports. Resorting to protective mea¬ 
sures can also be observed in Japan, although it only restricts 27 
import items from West European countries.^* In Japanese practice 
protectionism takes on modified forms as a result of the specific 
structure of the market and is manifested in the existence of nume¬ 
rous non-tariff barriers.* The concentration of a considerable portion 
of internal operations in the hands of the “trading houses” has the 
same restricting effect for foreign partners as the existence of unof¬ 
ficially operating cartels. The widespread intermediary trade (through 
five-six levels) raises the price of imported products a great deal 
and thereby restricts their sale. Furthermore, the acceleration of the 
restructuring of Japanese industry, brought about by the economic 
slump, facilitated the country becoming self-sufficient in machinery 
and equipment, i.e. in the products of precisely those industries which 
constitute the priority sphere of West European exports. 

* Thus, the application of what by European standards are overhigh tech¬ 
nical demands of imported cars alongside special features of the dealers’ net¬ 
work serves as an extremely effective means of restricting their import. In 1975 
Japan, despite its low 6 per cent tariff on this particular import item, imported 
as little as 2 per cent of the total number of cars purchased that year, while in 
other major car-producing countries imported cars account for up to 25 pet 
cent (Financial Times, 21 August 1976). 
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Protectionist ideas, although in a veiled form, are becoming increas¬ 
ingly common in speeches by leading EEC statesmen, including those 
made at international conferences on questions of economic policy. 
At the London summit (May 1977) France suggested for the first 
time shifting from freedom of trade to the principle of “controlled 
trade”, arousing the protests of the Japanese representative. “The 
prime responsibility of nation states,” declared Britain’s Secretary of 
State for Trade Edmund Dell, “is towards their own people, not to 
the abstract ideal of free trade.”^^ Questions of mutual trade, and 
in particular the problem of imbalance in trade, have become the 
object of constant discussions between representatives of the business 
circles of Western Europe and Japan, as well as at meetings at govern¬ 
mental level. 

The West European countries accuse Japan of dumping, protec¬ 
tionism and an unwillingness to consider the difficulties encountered 
by its partners (in particular, rising unemployment) in those indust¬ 
ries which represent the sphere of its export interests. For its own 
part Japan rejects the accusation of dumping, giving as a reason a 
greater cost of West European products (accounted for by high wages 
and social costs) and its low non-price competitiveness; it is inclined 
to see the criticism addressed to it by the EEC as an anxiety on the 
Europeans’ part to extricate themselves from their own contradictions 
at the expense of their partner, and attributes the existing trade 
imbalance to differences between the economic and industrial struc¬ 
tures of the two centres. It accuses its partners of “insufficient efforts” 
in making way in the Japanese market and is trying to shift the 
emphasis to the problem of improving commercial information. 

Trade disagreements between the two parties are all the harder 
to regulate because there is effectively no legal basis to economic 
relations between Japan and the EEC-the chief partner of Japan 
in Western Europe. Talks on the conclusion of a trade agreement 
with the Six, begun in 1970, ended in failure because of the Com¬ 
munity’s striving to include in its text the principle of “protection 
clause” (with regard to particularly “dangerous” goods) and Japan’s 
categorical refusal to sign it on these terms. 

Thus, the trade ties between the Common Market countries and 
Japan continue to be based on bilateral agreements, the majority of 
which were signed in the early 1960s. A sort of complement to them 
are the agreements on “voluntary” export restrictions, periodically 
concluded at the level of individual industries and signed by the 
Japanese party under the threat of the enforcement of more exten¬ 
sive trade restrictions.’* 

* Thus, in 1972 and 1975 agreements were signed setting the West l:uropean 
import quotas for Japanese textiles, in 1974 agreements were signed restricting 
the import of Japanese tape recorders into Italy, radio sets and appliances into 
Belgium and Holland, etc. 
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Both sides try to compensate for the shortcomings in the legal 
basis of their economic relations by as wide a representation as pos¬ 
sible and frequent consultations on questions of interest. In March 
1974 an agreement between the EEC and Japan was signed on the 
exchange of permanent representations, which were opened that 
November in Brussels and Tokyo. Even earlier, in February 1972, 
a decision was taken to open an EEC information bureau in Tokyo 
to assist the development of West European exports into the Japa¬ 
nese market. During the visit to Brussels of Japanese Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Ohira in May 1973 an agreement was reached on the holding of 
regular talks (twice a year) between the Community and Japan. 
Measures were taken to extend the exchange of information between 
the two centres. 

The difficulties of settling reciprocal claims in matters of trade, 
the shared problem of energy and raw materials, the acute contradic¬ 
tions between each of the two sides and the USA urge the West Euro¬ 
pean and Japanese companies to search for new forms of economic 
partnership. This is evidenced by the efforts of the government dele¬ 
gations made during the visits in the 1970s. During the visit to Japan 
by the then French Prime Minister Jacques Chirac in July-August 
1976 the French side named the range of industries which offer pos¬ 
sibilities for technical and economic co-operation; electronics (the 
creation of computer systems of a new generation), aircraft building 
(the joint production of airbuses and helicopters with their subse¬ 
quent export to the countries of South-East Asia), shipbuilding, 
nuclear power industry, the use of new energy sources.^ ^ Japan 
signed agreements with the FRG and France on scientific and tech¬ 
nical co-operation and is making efforts to work out jointly an energy 
policy. 

Japan’s capital, which as yet lags behind in terms of its invest¬ 
ment operations abroad, wished to participate jointly with West 
European capital in the implementation of a number of projects 
worked out for “assisting” the developing countries. Japan has share¬ 
holdings in the consortiums for India, Pakistan and Turkey, partici¬ 
pates in the work of regional development banks (in particular, the 
Asian Development Bank); together with French capital it took part 
in the building of major enterprises in Iran, Gabon, Abu Dhabi and 
Upper Volta.^ ^ Japanese monopoly circles hope that they will succeed 
in taking part in the realisation of projects for technical aid in the 
framework of the agreement concluded in Lom6 in 1976 between 
the EEC and the countries of Africa and the Caribbean. At the Franco- 
Japanese talks in November 1974 a decision was taken on joint in¬ 
vestment in the developing countries. For their part the West Euro¬ 
pean countries hope to make use of the ramified sales network of Ja¬ 
panese firms to penetrate those regions where Japan has secure posi¬ 
tions, above all South-East Asia. 
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As is apparent from the dialogue between the business circles of 
Western Europe and Japan and at government level, both the imperia¬ 
list centres, proceeding from a definite community of foreign econo¬ 
mic interests and the necessity to form a bloc against the stronger 
American partner, are trying to work out and settle on a uniform 
approach to certain problems of the international economic situation. 
The approximation of their positions has been outlined, in particular, 
in the course of multilateral talks within the framework of GATT. 

“Where commonality of purpose has been evidenced between 
Japan and Western Europe,” noted the journal Foreign Affairs, “it 
has often been catalysed by common opposition to actions and poli¬ 
cies of the United States.”^® But despite the presence of this un¬ 
usual stimulus the proximity of the positions and interests of the two 
centres is a temporary and unstable phenomenon, being subject to 
the laws of competitive struggle and inter-imperialist rivalry. 


3. Activisation of Political Relations 

The growth of economic contradictions has further aggravated poli¬ 
tical tension between Western Europe and Japan. During the period 
of economic crisis, when the majority of the West European states 
had a deficit in their trade both with the oil-producing countries and 
with Japan, Western Europe’s displeasure with Japan’s politics came 
out into the open, and the ensuing disputes often took on an emotional 
colouring. Summing up the accusations which are levelled at Japan 
in Western Europe the newspaper/Isa/ii Shumbun wrote: “The Japa¬ 
nese side is usually accused of lacking either doctrine or philosophy 
in its arguments at talks, whether these be bilateral or multilateral. 
This country has a tendency to stick with technical arguments in 
order to advance the talks in a direction advantageous to itself, and 
the course followed by Japanese foreign policy does not go beyond 
its dependence on the USA.”^* 

At the same time, the aggravation of West European-Japanese 
political relations has, for a whole series of important reasons of a 
global nature, transcending the bounds of foreign trade, been far 
less tangible than their rivalry in the economic sphere. In the 1970s 
the character of political relations between Western Europe and 
Japan began gradually to change. Despite the fact that problems of 
trade rivalry remained at the centre of attention, both sides set 
about looking for possibilities of extending their political contacts. 

The development of the economic crisis of 1974-1975 in the 
context of the extension and sophistication of world economic 
relations, of the close intermeshing of monetary ties and of the 
growing dependence of the capitalist countries on the sources of 
raw materials urgently necessitated strengthened co-ordinated actions 
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between Western Europe and Japan. The tendency to co-ordinate 
their policies was also determined by such factors as the growing 
power of the socialist countries and the development of the democ¬ 
ratic movement inside the capitalist camp. As General Secretary of 
the CC CPSU Leonid Brezhnev noted at the Berlin Conference of 
the Communist and Workers’ Parties of Europe, “our common class 
enemy, the international bourgeoisie, offer no few examples of inter¬ 
national co-ordination of their efforts in the struggle against revolu¬ 
tionary forces” 

The task of extending co-operation between Western Europe and 
Japan also became highly relevant in connection with the necessity 
for capitalism to co-ordinate its neo<oloniahst policy with regard 
to the developing countries. As the Fareastern Economic Review cor¬ 
rectly noted, “Japan and the EEC countries also find themselves on 
the same side of the ideological fence separating the advanced indust¬ 
rial nations from the growing demands for equity by the developing 
nations”,^® but their positions cannot be described as completely 
identical. Japan does not possess the same freedom of political ma¬ 
noeuvre which is enjoyed to some extent or other by the leading 
West European countries. Its continuing dependence on the USA 
dictates Japan’s position, which in practice differs little from that of 
the USA. 

Japan’s policy with regard to the developing countries often pro¬ 
vokes the displeasure of West European states, particularly France, 
which occupies an independent position in this question. After the 
4th session of UNCTAD in May 1976 Le Monde wrote that “Japan, 
rent by the desire to show initiative in the North-South dialogue and 
by its own loyalty to Washington, has shown that it is condemned to 
manoeuvre between the point of view of Paris and that of Wash¬ 
ington”.^^ 

At the same time. Western Europe’s acute annoyance was provoked 
by the fact that Japan, which of all the leading capitalist countries 
spends the least on aid for the developing countries, was making use 
of these funds for the exclusive purposes of expanding its exports. 
In May 1977 during a regular West European-Japanese consultative 
meeting in Tokyo EEC representatives suggested that Japan come in 
on the so-called social action plan, the implementation of which 
would have required increasing Japan’s aid to the developing nations 
and the participation by Japan in setting up a fund of 1,000 million 
dollars for the settlement of the foreign debts of these states. 

The severe worsening of the energy crisis in 1973 had a serious 
effect on the development of relations between the West European 
nations and Japan. The differing degree of their dependence on oil 
deliveries determined their different approaches to the political pro¬ 
blems connected with the development of this crisis. Japan’s refusal 
to take up a clear position in the oil question had two reasons. On the 
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one hand, Japan, which relied for 85 per cent of its oil on imports 
from the countries of the Arab East, did not want to enter into open 
conflict with the Arab nations. This had the effect of bringing closer 
the positions of Japan and France. At the end of 1974 both these 
countries voted in the UN for the resolution in favour of the PLO’s 
participation in the discussion of the Middle East question, which 
was strongly opposed by the USA. On the other hand, its dependence 
on the USA prevented Japan from joining with Western Europe either 
in relation to the Middle East conflict or to the oil-producing 
countries. 

Pressured by Washington, and therefore forced to adopt in general 
pro-American positions in its relations with the oil-producting states, 
Japan, at the same time, is trying to avoid an open conflict with them, 
and in this respect its position is becoming closer to that of Western 
Europe. This kind of contradiction was observed at many interna¬ 
tional meetings participated in by the three centres of imperialist 
revalry and the developing countries. 

Japan and the majority of the West European countries take 
similar stands in the question of the development of nuclear power 
industry, actively campaigning against attempts by the USA to estab¬ 
lish full control over supplies of raw materials for atomic power sta¬ 
tions. 

More vigorous political relations between the West European 
countries and Japan are explained not only by attempts to resolve 
economic questions through the methods of political co-operation. 
Both for Western Europe and for Japan the development of poli¬ 
tical ties proceeded primarily within the framework of the conception 
of the “triple alUance” advanced by the USA. The transformation 
of Western Europe and Japan into the leading centres of capitalist 
production and trade alongside the USA made possible the forma¬ 
tion of the “triangle”—the USA-Westem Europe-Japan, relations with¬ 
in which were determined both by factors of the inevitable extension 
of the scope of inter-imperialist rivalry, as well as by attempts to find 
a way of extending their co-operation. 

The positive changes in international relations on a global scale, 
and particularly on the European continent, which were primarily 
the consequence of the strengthening of principles of peaceful coexis¬ 
tence of states with different social systems, effected by the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist states, created objective preconditions 
for the enhancement of the role of Western Europe and Japan in 
world politics. In the conditions of detente the two centres received 
both new possibilities to extend their foreign policy influence and 
the preconditions for a more flexible relation to mihtary dependence 
on the USA. 

The involvement in the system of relations in the “triangle” could 
not fail to create the right conditions for the expansion of co-opera- 
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lion between the West European countries and Japan on the basis 
of the strengthening of their unity in the face of the American aspira¬ 
tion for leadership in the capitalist world. For Japan the idea of 
expanding its co-operation in the framework of the “triangle” meant 
recognising its political equality with the leading capitalist countries— 
a step on the path to the consolidation of Japan’s world impor¬ 
tance.^® 

The concrete course of development of relations between the West 
European countries and Japan and between both these centres and the 
USA demonstrated all the complexity and contradictoriness of the 
search for unity between the three centres. The USA made frequent 
attempts to influence the formation of ties between Western Europe 
and Japan. The clearest manifestation of this interference was its 
attempt to foist on them a new Atlantic Charter, drawn up in the 
spring of 1973 by Kissinger. One of the most important aspects of the 
American poUtics of Atlantism was the establishment of closer con¬ 
tacts with both Western Europe and Japan, which was to secure the 
balance between the two partners and preserve for Washington the 
role of the mediator, if not an arbitrator. 

The establishment of close ties between the three members of the 
“triangle”-the USA-Western Europe-Japan, was regarded by the USA 
as one of the most effective means of strengthening its hegemony 
in the capitalist world, which had been undermined by the shaken 
prestige of American politics and economy, and by the enhanced role 
of the other two centres in world economy. The USA, attempting 
a simultaneous solution of economic, military and political problems, 
counted on compensating for its comparatively weak trade and cur¬ 
rency positions both with its stronger political and military positions 
than those of Western Europe and Japan, and with the involvement 
in this three-sided co-operation of Japan, which gave the USA extra 
manoeuvring possibilities in its strug^e against “European regional¬ 
ism”. Furthermore, the USA reckoned that the expansion of eco¬ 
nomic ties between Western Europe and Japan would make it possible 
somewhat to take the edge off the trade war between Washington and 
Tokyo. Arguing that the solution of many problems arising in the 
course of the development of economic contacts between the USA 
and Japan lies in increasing the number of trade partners of the latter 
the Director of the Centre for Japanese Studies at the University of 
Michigan Robert Ward wrote that “the most likely candidate for 
such a task may well be Western Europe”.^ ‘ 

However, both Japan and Western Europe, while accepting the 
idea of expanding their co-operation, argued (admittedly from dif¬ 
ferent positions) against the draft of Kissinger’s Atlantic Charter. 
For Japan the main obstacle on its path to joining the new Atlantic 
system proposed by the Americans was the plan for the sides to take 
an equal share in the political, economic and military co-operation 
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viewed as a complex, which could lead the existing Japanese-Ameri- 
can agreement on security to be extended into a general agreement 
with NATO and would conflict with the Japanese constitution. This 
would bring Japan a risk of being automatically pulled into conflicts 
far from its state interests. At the same time, there is an undoubted 
desire among the ruling circles of Japan for a certain degree of co-or¬ 
dination of their military efforts with NATO. In June 1978 Shin 
Kanemaru, Director-General of the Defence Agency of Japan had 
a meeting in Brussels with Alexander Haig, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Armed Forces of NATO in Western Europe, and with NATO 
General Secretary Joseph Luns in order to discuss problems of mi¬ 
litary co-operation. 

As for Western Europe, it categorically objected to the extensive 
involvement of Japan in the “Atlantic community”, interpreting 
this as an attempt by the USA to weaken the positions of the Com¬ 
mon Market. The West European countries also came out categori¬ 
cally against the USA’s proposed system of multilateral protectionist 
trade measures, a system which, in Washington’s calculations, would 
give each of the countries of Western Europe the possibility to 
conduct their own policies with regard to their partners in the “triple 
alliance”. This “alliance” proved to be unacceptable both to the EEC 
and to Japan from the point of view of the development of their re¬ 
lations with other states, particularly with the socialist ones: although 
a certain co-ordination of their foreign policy would fit in with their 
general interests, its full unification could lead to the break-down 
of the already existing bilateral relations. 

The influence of the factor of relations with the USA on “West 
European policy” of Japan is complex and often contradictory. On 
the one hand, Japan’s ambitions to strengthen its ties with Western 
Europe, which is part of a broader plan to vitalise Japanese foreign 
policy, are confounded by Japan’s dependence on the USA. During 
the period of America’s aggression against Vietnam, the precondi¬ 
tions were created for a certain weakening of American pressure on 
Japan, and in the conditions of America’s encouragement of Japan’s 
trade expansion on the European continent Japan was able to vital¬ 
ise its policies with regard to Western Europe. The economic crisis of 
the 1970s strengthened this tendency even more. On the other hand, 
this trend in Japanese policies continues to remain within the frame¬ 
work of a general political dependence on the USA, which became all 
the stronger after the Americans’ defeat in Vietnam. Japanese ruling 
circles, alarmed by the growing national liberation movement in Asia, 
started to give more attention to questions of Japanese-American 
military integration. We can even say that Japan’s desire to vitalise 
its European policies continues to be in force, but primarily under 
the aegis of the USA. 

Western Europe, which is less dependent politically and economical- 
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ty on the USA than Japan, is relatively free in its policies towards the 
latter. However, the interpretation put by West European leaders on 
the situation of present-day Japanese foreign policy seriously limits 
their possibilities of allying themselves with Japan in the battle to 
reduce their dependence on the political and economic dictates of 
the USA. 

Within the framework of the “triangle” Japan is seriously disturb¬ 
ed by the possibility of joint action being taken against it by the USA 
and Western Europe, particularly as a precedent for such action was 
set in December 1971, when the USA and the West European nations 
demanded that Japan revalue the yen and it was forced to obey. 
The concessions which Japan is agreeing to in its relations with West¬ 
ern Europe are, probably, partially determined by its desire to avoid 
a repetition of the like anti-Japanese blocs in the tackling of such still 
acute problems as the possibility of revaluing the yen or the wish 
of Western Europe and the USA to protect their markets from Japa¬ 
nese exports, etc. At the same time, Japan itself is making use of its 
ties with Western Europe to oppose American economic pressure, and 
its alliance with the USA to intensify its trade expansion in the West 
European countries. 

Even in the conditions of pressure by the USA Japan is keen to 
make use of co-operation with West European countries to strengthen 
its own economic positions. At the meeting of the Economic Policy 
Committee of OECD held in Paris in March 1977 Japan supported 
the FRG, which came out against American proposals about stepping 
up government measures to stimulate the economy, the measures 
which, in accordance with American conceptions of strengthening 
the trilateral co-operation between the USA, Western Europe and 
Japan, could lead to the further growth of inflation in the ERG and 
Japan. 

Attempts to find a basis for the solution of problems in relations 
between Western Europe and Japan have frequently been under¬ 
taken at meetings between the heads of state of the leading capitalist 
countries. Despite the fact that such meetings are planned as a forum 
for the co-ordination of the policies of the countries of the “triangle”, 
the growing economic contradictions within the capitalist world have 
turned them into an arena for desperate tussles to strengthen the 
countries’ individual economic positions. 

Neither were the three centres of power able to resolve their 
contradictions through the setting-up in October 1973 of a Trilateral 
Commission, composed of leading politicians and businessmen from 
the major capitalist countries. Despite the fact that formally speaking 
the Commission is a private and not an official organisation, its deci¬ 
sions reflect the position of the leaders of the USA, Western Europe 
and Japan. 

It proceeds from all the aforegoing that the increasing importance 
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of the two centres of power in international affairs and world eco¬ 
nomic ties, undoubtedly, facilitates both the development of broader 
contacts between them, and ever more often concurrence and even 
co-ordination of their political and foreign economic actions. At the 
same time, the difference in the foreign policy priorities continues 
to exercise a restraining influence on the extension of the sphere of 
co-operation of Western Europe and Japan, and facilitates the aggra¬ 
vation of contradictions between them. 








CHAPTER XVII WESTERN EUROPE AND THE DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 


A prominent place is held by Western Europe in the system of 
relations with the developing countries. The goal of the strategy fol¬ 
lowed by West European capitalism, as well as by the two other 
modern centres of power consists in hindering the development of 
these countries along a non-capitalist path and obstructing the growth 
of revolution within them. 

In the 1970s profound changes took place in the world arena, 
changes which could not fail to affect the development of relations 
between Western Europe and the developing countries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. One of the main such changes must be regarded 
to be the change in the relation of forces between them. “Glancing 
at the picture of the modem world,” noted Leonid Brezhnev in his 
report to the 25th Congress of the CPSU, “one caimot help noticing 
the important fact that the influence of states that had only recently 
been colonies or semi-colonies has grown considerably. 

“It may definitely be said about the majority of them that they 
are defending their political and economic rights in a struggle against 
imperialism with mounting energy, striving to consolidate their in¬ 
dependence and to raise the social, economic and cultural level of 
their peoples.”* 

The 1970s were characterised by an altogether new situation, with 
the developing countries pressing for “economic decolonisation”, 
for a fundamental restructuring of all the international economic 
relations that had formed during the colonial era and which cemented 
their economic backwardness, and for the establishment of an eco¬ 
nomic order which would guarantee the development of their national 
economy and would put an end to the unequal exchange that was 
so prejudicial to their national interests. 


1. Imperialist Rivalry in the Developing Countries 

The struggle of the young nation-states for equal relations in the 
context of the world capitalist economy has forced the West Euro¬ 
pean countries to adapt themselves to the realities of the modern 
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world. Their policies are also influenced by their increasing depen¬ 
dence on supplies of minerals and energy sources from the develop¬ 
ing countries, all the more so since the EEC, with the entry of Bri¬ 
tain into the Community, became the world’s largest importer of 
raw materials. The economic and energy crises that flared up in the 
1970s demonstrated the vulnerability of the economy of the West 
European countries on supplies of raw materials from the developing 
nations and the importance of guaranteed supplies. At the same time, 
the imperialist powers are exploiting in their own interests the grow¬ 
ing needs of the developing countries for additional funds for their 
development, for new technology, for access to technical know-how, 
to markets and for trained personnel. 

The modernisation of the policies of the West European countries 
with regard to the former colonies and dependent territories is also 
taking place under the influence of the changing relation of forces 
in the system of capitalist states. With the formation of the three 
centres of rivalry the battle for spheres of economic and political 
influence is now embracing not only individual imperialist states, 
but also groupings of these states and the centres of power them¬ 
selves. 

The special feature of the policies of West European countries 
typical of the 1970s is that these countries hoped with the help of 
a multilateral approach through the Common Market to gain more 
advantages in the developing countries than if each of the members 
of the Nine acted indivklually. Hence, despite the acute contradic¬ 
tions and rivalry between them, the Conunon Market countries perio¬ 
dically manage to work out a co-ordinated policy towards the devel¬ 
oping countries. Furthermore, their joint actions are determined by 
their common interest in keeping these countries in the framework 
of capitalism and in using the system of ties with them to strengthen 
the role of the EEC as a centre of power. 

The policy of the West European states towards the young na¬ 
tion-states cannot be considered without first taking into account 
the influence of the socialist system. The change in the balance of 
forces in the world arena to the advantage of socialism narrows the 
possibility available to the West European monopoly capital to pre¬ 
serve the dependent development course of the developing countries 
and creates for the latter conditions for actively influencing the pro¬ 
cess of restructuring their relations with the developed capitalist states. 
An increasingly important part is being played at the present stage 
by the economic relations practised between the socialist countries, 
in particular the Soviet Union, and the developing countries which 
enforce the principles of equal rights. In this way, the changing con¬ 
ditions of world development are bringing West European countries 
up against the necessity to make changes in their neo-colonialist 
policies. These policies, which came into being as a result of the adap- 
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tation of the imperialist powers to the disintegration of the colo¬ 
nial system and ^e formation of young independent states, started 
to undergo a transformation in the 1970s. But the main course fol¬ 
lowed by the powers, which is directed towards continuing and inten¬ 
sifying their exploitation of the developing countries, is not changing. 

Ties between Western Europe and the developing countries are 
based on bilateral economic relations. Their basis is formed by the 
historical division of labour, the pattern of foreign trade and of the 
export of capital, etc. The existing division of labour bears the imprint 
of the inheritance of colonial domination and features of neo-colo- 
nialism. The pattern of economic ties between Western Europe and 
the newly liberated countries also reflects the beginning of industriali¬ 
sation in these countries, their struggle for equal rights in the world 
capitalist economy and the altered conditions of reproduction in the 
developed capitalist states themselves. 

The importance of the West European region in the foreign trade 
of the young nation-states is substantially greater than that of the two 
other centres of imperialist rivalry. In 1975,69 per cent of the exports 
of the developing countries were accounted for by the developed 
capitalist states; of these about half by Western Europe-in other 
words, a third of the overall exports of the developing countries. 
As for imports from the capitalist states, here the share of the West 
European countries was even greater than half, constituting 37 per 
cent of the overall imports of the developing countries. Western 
Europe is of even greater importance to the oil-exporting countries; 
in 1975 it accounted for 46 per cent of the exports and 42 per cent 
of the imports of the OPEC nations.^ 

At the same time, while describing the role of the newly liberated 
countries in the foreign trade of Western Europe, we should note that 
the share of the developing countries in the trade of the West Euro¬ 
pean region has been declining for many years now, largely as a result 
of the scientific and technological revolution, which has led to the 
intensification of economic ties between the industrially developed 
states. 

The most important markets for sales and for the purchase of raw 
materials by West European monopolies are concentrated in Africa 
and the Middle East. In addition. Western Europe retains considerable 
foreign trade interests in the countries of Asia and Latin America. 
The commodity pattern of the trade of Western Europe with the 
newly liberated countries reflects the influence of the consequence of 
colonialist policies. Almost 90 per cent of the exports of West Euro¬ 
pean countries to the developing countries consist of manufactured 
goods. The developing countries are striving to use their imports of 
industrial items from Western Europe to strengthen their economies. 
Imports of equipment and transport vehicles are put into prominence. 
Between two-fifths and a half of the exports of West European count- 
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Ties to the developing countries are accounted for by these groups 
of goods. The share of the developing countries in the overall volume 
of Western Europe’s exports of equipment and transport vehicles 
comes to almost 20 per cent.^ 

On the whole, the specialisation of West European exports in ma¬ 
nufactured goods is more pronounced than with the USA, whose 
exports to the developing countries retain an important place for 
food products and raw materials. We should, at the same time, remem¬ 
ber that American concerns produce more industrial products in the 
developing countries themselves than the West European. 

The imports of Western Europe from the developing countries 
tend to be weighed in favour of raw materials. About 90 per cent of 
these are foodstuffs and raw materials. The developing countries play 
a most important role in providing Western Europe with oil, non-fer¬ 
rous metals, vegetable and other oils and fats, textile fibres, etc. 

The share of Western Europe in all direct investments made by the 
developed capitalist countries in the developing countries at the 
present time is in excess of 40 per cent. Western Europe plays an 
extremely big part in the exploitation of the newly liberated countries 
through direct investments. 

Thus the former colonial and semi-colonial countries retain their 
importance as the sphere for investments by West European mono¬ 
polies. As for the USA, which later than the West European states 
started its intensive export of capital, it has placed in the develop¬ 
ing countries only 23 per cent of its direct investments.^ About 
three-fifths of all the foreign investments of Japan are concentrated 
in the newly liberated countries, however, in absolute terms these 
come to less than one-fifth of those placed by Western Europe. 

The pattern of the capital investments made by the three centres 
of rivalry in the developing countries differs. In exports from West¬ 
ern Europe state funds hold a large share. By contrast, the USA has 
reduced its state investments in the developing countries. Whereas 
the ratio of Western Europe’s and the USA’s direct private invest¬ 
ments is approximately 1:1.4, the correlation of their state invest¬ 
ments comes to 1:0.65. 

A most graphic characterisation of the change in the foreign eco¬ 
nomic positions of the rival centres is provided by data on the foreign 
trade. Only by the mid-1950s did Western Europe succeed in winning 
back from the USA its pre-war positions in the developing countries. 
Subsequently these two centres remained fairly well balanced. A new 
tendency has emerged in the form of Japan’s advance on these count¬ 
ries, and Japan has raised its share in the trade of the capitalist count¬ 
ries with the newly liberated countries to a level surpassing that 
of the pre-war years. Since the early 1970s it has been possible to 
observe a certain swing in favour of Western Europe and away from 
the USA. Nevertheless, a more favourable situation has emerged for 
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the USA in the markets of the developing countries than that in the 
pre-war years, while for Western Europe, on the contrary, the posi¬ 
tion on the whole has worsened. 

As we sum up the facts which characterise the positions of the 
centres of imperialist rivalry in the developing countries we should 
note that the American monopolies are retaining their supremacy 
over their West European rivals in their capacity as direct investors. 
Despite the relative ousting of the West European region from the 
markets of the developing countries Western Europe enjoys a con¬ 
siderable economic influence in these countries, an influence which 
is on the whole comparable to that of the USA. Furthermore, in the 
early 1970s the scale of the export of goods and of the state finan¬ 
cial expansion of Western Europe into these countries exceeded the 
level of the USA. The positional superiority gained by Western Europe 
is part and parcel of its growing strength as a centre of power, 
although it is too insignificant to be regarded as a long-term tendency. 

The unevenness of their development has led to a change in the 
relation of force between the West European countries themselves, 
which has also been reflected in the character of relations between 
the West European centre and the developing countries. 

The former West European colonial powers have been striving to 
exploit everything that remains of the colonial period in the com¬ 
petitive war, in particular the economic structure so advantageous 
to their own monopolies, the language of the metropolitan country, 
monetary unions, military bases, etc. This mechanism is constantly 
being renewed under the influence of neo-colonialist methods and we 
can observe the adaptation of this mechanism to the changing balance 
of forces. Above all this applies to France and Britain. In the mid- 
1970s the share of the developing countries in their overall exports 
came to about one-fourth, which considerably exceeded their share 
in the exports of other countries of Western Europe (less than one- 
fifth). The foreign economic activities of France and Britain are di¬ 
rected primarily towards their former colonies. Despite great financial 
difficulties France and Britain have over a lengthy period after the war 
endeavoured to retain the zones of the franc and the pound sterling. 
Although in the 1970s the situation changed, the programmes of the 
state and monopoly aid of these countries were as before primarily 
linked to countries which had belonged to these zones. We should 
note here that France was much more successful in holding onto its 
positions than Britain; while the share of France in the import of 
goods of the main countries of the franc zone comes to more than 
one-third, the share held by Britain in the imports of the leading 
countries of its sphere of influence does not even reach one-fifth.^ 

By the beginning of the 1960s France overtook Britain for the first 
time in the export of goods to the developing countries; France was 
oriented largely towards exports to Africa, while the markets of Bri- 
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tain in the developing countries were more dispersed. A similar pic¬ 
ture can be seen in the investments of these countries in the newly 
liberated countries. The share of the latter in the overall amount 
of France’s foreign investments comes to approximately one-third, 
while that of Britain is slightly in excess of one-fifth. We should, 
admittedly, remember two circumstances: first, the volume of Bri¬ 
tain’s direct investments in the developing countries is twice as big as 
that of France; second, France’s direct investments in Africa exceed 
those of Britain (not counting South Africa). Consequently, France’s 
“African specialisation” in foreign trade has its complement in the 
orientation of the export of capital. 

Since German imperialism lost its colonies a long time ago the FRG 
has, naturally, not been able to retain its traditional markets. It has 
had to “penetrate” the world capitalist economy, already divided up 
between its competitors into spheres of influence. However, this 
circumstance has to a certain extent proved favourable to the FRG. 
It has attempted to exploit both the policy of diversification of their 
foreign trade ties conducted by the young states, as well as the weak¬ 
ened positions of the former colonial powers and their interest in 
the expansion and strengthening of the common imperialist front of 
struggle against the national liberation movements. In the opinion 
of the developing countries the FRG was less connected with the 
traditional, “classical” methods of coercion. This enabled it to make 
freer use of the profitable opportunities of exploitation. These con¬ 
ditions were materialised by virtue of its higher economic potential 
than that of the other West European countries. In certain respects 
the FRG is in a similar position with the USA and Japan. 

Without any doubt, the penetration by the FRG into the devel¬ 
oping countries is a lot more dynamic than that of the other West 
European countries. From 1955 to 1975 the share of the FRG in the 
export of goods of Western Europe to the developing countries grew 
from 15 to 26 per cent. In this respect the FRG overtook both France 
and Britain. The increased interest in the markets of the developing 
countries has brought the share of the latter in West German exports 
to 16 per cent. 

The FRG is interested in the swiftly expanding markets of the 
countries of the Middle East and Latin America, and has retained its 
traditional ambitions in Africa. Just as with Britain, the share of the 
developing countries in the general direct investments of the FRG 
abroad is much higher than their share in the export of goods. The 
FRG’s direct investments in these countries are primarily channelled 
into the manufacturing industry. A substantial part of its investments 
goes to Latin America, where the West German industrial monopo¬ 
lies are setting up branches to organise production on the spot. 

For many years now the FRG has been well ahead of Britain in 
the volume of its financial expansion in the developing countries 
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(through state “development aid” and private export credits). As for 
new direct investments in the developing countries, here the FRG 
has moved up into first place among the West European states. 

The FRG, France and Britain account for 60 per cent of the export 
of goods and 65 per cent of the investments of Western Europe in 
the developing countries.* At the same time, we should not under¬ 
rate the significance of the smaller countries as exporters of goods 
and investors of capital in the developing countries. The former 
colonial powers Holland and Belgium have retained their former share 
in West European exports to these countries, despite the loss of their 
traditional sphere of influence, and countries such as Italy, Denmark, 
Sweden and Switzerland have substantially increased their share. For 
some of them it is typical to have a high proportion of “foreign aid” 
relative to the gross national product. They vigorously defend their 
own neo-colonialism, but seek support in the development of a col¬ 
lective neo-colonial system. 


2. West European Collective Neo-Colonialism 

The development of integrational processes in Western Europe has 
led the developing countries increasingly to take the view in many 
areas of their foreign relations that this region is not a mere group 
of countries but a centre. The expansion of the EEC has facilitated 
the strengthening of the Community as a collective neo-colonial 
centre. The policies of the Community towards the young nation¬ 
states contain two to a certain extent contradictory elements: on the 
one hand, the West European countries are retaining their bilateral 
relations with the developing countries, and, on the other, are expand¬ 
ing their ties with them on the multilateral basis of the EEC. In the 
process of the development of the Common Market this contradiction 
has undergone a certain evolution. In the course of integration the 
multilateral basis of relations with the developing countries has been 
strengthened. As a result of Britain’s entry into the Common Market 
and the crisis phenomena in the world capitalist economy new contra¬ 
dictions have been added to the old. Thus, the West European centre 
is incessantly tom apart by contradictions between France and 
Britain, and between these two countries and the FRG. 

In the activities of the EEC we can distinguish two basic directions 
in its policies towards the developing countries: a general policy of 
development and regional co-operation. An analysis of the situation 
shows that more results have been achieved in the second area, the 
main content of which is the policy of association. 

One of the positions envisaged in the creation of the EEC was the 
enforced association of the former colonies of France, Belgium and 
Italy with the Common Market. A convention on the association was 
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signed in 1957 at the same time as the Rome Agreement and came 
into force in 1958. Those EEC member-countries which had colonies 
endeavoured, as these gradually gained independence, to back up 
the bilateral agreements with them with multilateral agreements, 
hoping thereby to bind the former colonies on a long-term basis to 
the Common Market. Thus Erance, which had been weakened by its 
colonial wars, tried to set up a new system of relations between the 
Six and the developing countries with the help of its EEC partners, 
first of all the ERG, etc. On the other hand, the convention on 
association was used as small change in the formation of the EEC: 
the colonial powers presented to the Community their former trade 
preferences and privileges in the spheres of their former domination, 
and the other countries of the EEC gave their permission to the 
associated states to have free imports, and took on themselves the 
financial burden in the development fund which was then set up. 
As a result of the administratively set conditions all the members of 
the Common Market found themselves in the same boat in the mar¬ 
kets of the associated countries, and this stimulated the battle of the 
larger monopolies to redivide the traditional spheres of influence. 

The ERG, which held insignificant positions in the developing 
countries, regarded the association as a means of acquiring economic 
benefits as a member of the common sphere of influence. Indeed, 
West German monopoly capital managed to increase its share in the 
EEC exports to 18 associated African countries from 7 per cent at 
the beginning of the 1960s to 13 per cent at the beginning of the 
1970s, i.e. almost double. However, the system of association did not 
fully eliminate the traditional spheres of influence and the former co¬ 
lonial powers which were members of the EEC were not intending to 
abandon their old methods of domination. The franc and the pound 
sterling, being the leading regional currencies, gave these powers 
indisputable advantages. 

The system of associated relations gave the Common Market count¬ 
ries more favourable conditions in the markets of the developing 
countries than those enjoyed by other countries, particularly the USA 
and Japan. It is understandable that for many years the USA objected 
to the EEC’s claims that it should be given reciprocal preferential 
treatment by the associated states. In so doing, of course, the USA 
was not concerned with securing respect for the national interests 
of the developing countries, but instead devoted all its energies to¬ 
wards undermining the competitive positions of its West European 
rivals. 

Erom its very beginning the association was oriented towards divid¬ 
ing the young nation-states into privileged countries and those discri¬ 
minated against, a policy that would hamper the creation of a united 
anti-imperialist front of all the developing countries. Elaborating a 
new system of relations with these countries the EEC was also pur- 
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suing certain political objectives; it wanted not only to influence 
the social processes in the associated countries, in order to prevent 
their transition to a non-capitalist course of development, but also 
to drive a wedge between their national liberation movement and 
its natural allies, the states of the socialist community. Thus, over 
the course of many years the FRG connected the “aid” given the 
developing countries under the aegis of the EEC with the condition 
that they keep to the Hallstein Doctrine, i.e. refuse to accord offi¬ 
cial recognition to the GDR. 

After the majority of the colonies in Africa achieved political in¬ 
dependence in 1960-1962 the EEC was forced to conclude the 
Yaounde Convention (valid from 1964 to 1969, and in 1969 it was 
extended until 1975). Its objective was to veil the coercive relations 
in the international law-finalised form of the association. The previous 
stock-in-trade of the association, based on reciprocal trade privileges, 
on the policy of “aid” rendered to the developing countries by the 
EEC states, on the provision of favourable conditions for the open¬ 
ing of branches by foreign companies, was retained and complement¬ 
ed by a new institutional superstructure. The Convention was signed 
by 18 African states, by and large Francophone and situated in the 
Sahara region, with the addition of Madagascar, i.e. all those count¬ 
ries which had previously been forced into the association, and which 
by this time had gained their independence. On the whole, the advan¬ 
tages gained by the developing countries from their association with 
the EEC proved by comparison with the concessions offered the 
Community to be quite trivial. The share held by the associated 
countries in the foreign economic ties of the Community was constantly 
reduced. 

Over the course of time the EEC made increasing use of the 
Yaounde Convention as a means of increasing the number of associat¬ 
ed countries. Before Britain’s entry into the Common Market the 
EEC had succeeded in penetrating into the countries of the British 
Commonwealth. Some of these, which exported the same products 
to Western Europe as the associated countries, concluded separate 
agreements with the EEC (Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda in 1968-the 
Arusha Convention; and in 1972 Mauritius joined the Yaounde 
agreement). 

In 1973 the EEC undertook to tackle the question of the expan¬ 
sion of its collective spheres of influence in the developing countries. 
In 1975 both the Yaounde and the Arusha agreements expired, as 
did the period of preferential treatment for the British Common¬ 
wealth countries in Britain. The EEC pressed for the inclusion in the 
system of associated countries of the Commonwealth states which 
had an economic structure similar to that of the associated count¬ 
ries. From the very beginning the FRG and Holland had been orient¬ 
ed towards expanding the foreign spheres of collective influence of 
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the EEC; certain circles in France were anxious to retain the old forms 
of association with the former group of developing countries. How¬ 
ever, with the signing of the agreement on Britain’s entry into EEC 
France approved the idea of associating a greater number of Common¬ 
wealth countries with the Common Market. Great Britain insisted 
that would-be members of the system of associated countries could 
select one of three forms of agreement with the EEC: association on 
the lines of the Yaounde or Arusha agreements or simply a trade 
agreement. France, however, was anxious to extend the previous 
principles of association to the countries of the Commonwealth. 
France and Belgium demanded the retention of reciprocal privi¬ 
leges on the part of the associated countries. The developing countries 
tried to secure from the EEC the implementation of just demands in 
the area of trade policy and the provision of aid. 

In its initial stages the policy of dividing the developing countries 
had a certain measure of success and a number of states of the Franco¬ 
phone area (Senegal, Ivory Coast) came out in favour of the reten¬ 
tion of the Yaounde model and were even prepared in corresponding 
circumstances to sign a separate agreement with the EEC. However, it 
became apparent that the leading countries of the Commonwealth 
would not countenance concessions to the EEC in the question of 
preferential treatment. 

In the course of talks the developing countries united on the basis 
of their common anti-imperialist position: here the positive influence 
of the Organisation of African Unity could be felt. The programme 
worked out in Lagos in June 1973 at the conference of trade minis¬ 
ters of the OAU countries served as a platform for all the African 
states, and also for the countries of the Carribean and the Pacific 
for talks with the EEC. 

The stepping-up of the struggle of the developing countries, which 
manifested itself, in particular, in the successful actions of the OPEC 
countries and the results of the VI Conference of Heads of State 
and Government of Non-aligned Countries (Algeria, 1973) forced the 
EEC in 1974 to renounce a large number of its original demands. In 
order to avoid a direct confrontation the Common Market had to 
make concessions. In February 1975 a convention was concluded in 
Lome between the EEC and the states of Africa, the Carribean and 
the Pacific (the ACP countries). It came into force on 1 April 1976, 
for an initial period of five years. 

Despite the concessions of the Common Market, the Lome Con¬ 
vention provides for the changes in the international division of 
labour which would give the ACP countries the role of sui generis 
contractors for the EEC, and in this respect it can be seen as a succes¬ 
sor to the Yaounde agreement. 
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3. The Place of the Mediterranean in the Expansion 
of the West European Centre 

The Mediterranean region is also an arena where the interests of 
the present-day rival centres collide. The Common Market lays claims 
to domination in this area of influence. It is trying to oust from the 
countries of the Mediterranean region the American monopohes, 
which have consolidated their positions in these countries in the post¬ 
war period at the expense of Britain and France. In so doing the Com¬ 
munity is trying to make use of the situation where the economies 
of the Mediterranean countries are much more closely connected with 
Western Europe than with the USA. Thus, the export of goods of the 
EEC to these countries is almost four times as great as US exports 
to this region, and the EEC exports to the countries of the Maghrib 
(Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia) are almost six times greater. 

The agreement on the creation of the EEC envisaged the possibi¬ 
lity of association with the Maghrib. However, neither by the end 
of the 1950s nor in the 1960s was the EEC able to achieve its objec¬ 
tive. This can partially be attributed to the fact that certain products 
of the Mediterranean countries competed with the analogous products 
of EEC member-countries, as well as to the fact that the Maghrib 
states were wary of increasing their dependence on the EEC states. 
Furthermore, the contradictory interests of the Maghrib states them¬ 
selves prevented the EEC from concluding a general agreement with 
them. Agreements were concluded with each country of the Mediter¬ 
ranean region separately, on the basis of bilateral relations. The 
association, offered Morocco and Tunisia as early as in the text of 
the agreement on setting up the EEC, only found limited expression 
in 1969, when an agreement was concluded on reciprocal preferential 
treatment (with many restrictions) for a period of five years. Algeria 
has for many years campaigned against the estabUshment of relations 
with the Common Market. Libya, a major oil producer, has displayed 
no interest in such relations. 

In the early 1970s the EEC, dissatisfied with the existing state 
of affairs, moved into the offensive. This took place under the in¬ 
fluence: 

—of the progress made by the national democratic movement in 
the Arab countries and the increased orientation of progressive forces 
towards the community of socialist states; 

—of the relative we^ening of the positions of the USA in the Medi¬ 
terranean region, a phenomenon which the EEC countries tried to 
exploit to strengthen the influence of West European capital in this 
region; 

—of the growing role of the countries of the Mediterranean and the 
Middle Eastern states adjacent to them both as oil suppliers and as 
markets for sales, a corollary of the growth of the purchasing power 
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of the oil-exporting countries. 

Setting itself the objective of expanding the network of associated 
countries and the number of states party to agreements on preferen¬ 
tial treatment, the EEC Commission proposed a plan for a “global” 
policy in the Mediterranean area in 1972. Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market gave the EEC the chance to provide favourable pre¬ 
conditions in this region for the unfolding of a “united” strategy of 
British and French imperialism in the countries of their traditional 
influence. The Commission’s plan meant, in particular, to use the EEC 
agricultural policy as a lever to neutralise as far as possible the protec¬ 
tionist policies of the states proceeding along the path of industriali¬ 
sation. In order to make good impression the EEC plan envisaged 
for the first time to render financial and non-commercial aid to the 
Mediterranean countries. 

In 1972 the EEC concluded a trade agreement with Egypt for a 
term of five years. The Six reduced the import duty on agricultural 
and industrial products from Egypt; in its turn the latter lowered by 
50 per cent the import duty on manufactured goods from the Com¬ 
mon Market countries. The agreements concluded with the countries 
of the Maghrib and Egypt could have provided a model for all the 
developing countries on the south of the Mediterranean. But this 
plan of the Six failed because of the mounting anti-imperialist struggle 
of the Arab countries and the ACP countries’ refusal to provide 
reciprocal preferential treatment. The states of the Maghrib also 
refused to make concessions of this sort in the agreements they con¬ 
cluded with the EEC in 1976 on co-operation, which could be abro¬ 
gated depending on the circumstances. They would not give the Com¬ 
mon Market countries reciprocal preferential treatment. The agree¬ 
ments, which abounded with reservations, envisaged in particular: 
co-operation in stimulating exports from the Maghrib countries and 
assistance in organising industrial production, the development of 
science and technology, as well as co-operation in such areas as en¬ 
vironmental protection, fishing, the mining of mineral resources, etc.; 
the improvement of the working conditions of citizens of the Maghrib 
countries working in the EEC countries; the provision of financial aid 
to the three Ma^rib states to the amount of 339 million European 
currency units. Agreements were concluded on the same basis with 
Egypt, Jordan and Syria in 1976 and with Lebanon in 1977. 

The agreement with Israel that came into force in July 1975 for 
an unlimited period is of particular importance, since it envisages a 
gradual ehmination of all obstacles in the trade of this country with 
the EEC. At the same time, the agreement forms part of the overall 
system of agreements with the southern neighbours of the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries. 

In the autumn of 1973, when the oil-producing countries intensi¬ 
fied their struggle against the dominance of the oil monopolies, inter- 
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national capitalism vitalised its policies towards the developing count¬ 
ries. Diverse measures were undertaken, ranging from the attempts 
by the imperialist countries, led by the USA, to carry out a broader 
economic offensive to the policy of demonstrative and considerable 
concessions to the developing countries and independent actions by 
individual states, in particular, Japan and France. It was in this con¬ 
text that the EEC proposed to the Arab countries that they open a 
“dialogue”, in order once again to step up their activities in the Arab 
world, to overcome the contradictions in Western Europe over the 
Middle East question and to stave off the growing danger of the USA’s 
mounting hegemony. An important political “provisional achieve¬ 
ment” was the adoption on 6 November 1973 by the foreign ministers 
of the EEC member-countries of the Middle East Declaration. The 
Community intended to shift to a more flexible position in the Middle 
East conflict and suggested “co-operation instead of confrontation”. 
This facilitated the participation of the Arab countries in the “dialo¬ 
gue” which opened in December 1973. 

Despite the numerous conferences of experts and ministers, the 
“dialogue” developed extremely slowly, and responsible for this were 
the differing objectives of the sides. A general conference of ambas¬ 
sadors was established. In accordance with the decision of the EEC 
Council of Ministers, adopted in Dublin on 18 February 1975, the 
delegations represented at the talks not the individual states, but two 
groups of countries—the Common Market and the Arab League. This 
meant that, for example, the Palestine Liberation Organisation was 
able to take part in the talks on the Arab side, although it had not yet 
received the official recognition of the EEC. 

The conferences of ambassadors discuss certain projects which en¬ 
visage, for instance, the creation of a system of communication satel¬ 
lites for the Arab states, the improvement of their transport structure, 
the development of agriculture in certain regions and the carrying-out 
of measures to stimulate trade. The basic objective of the EEC, how¬ 
ever, consists primarily in increasing its exports to the oil-producing 
countries on the most favourable conditions, in improving its balance 
of payments with these states and in attracting capital from them. 
The Nine is making every possible effort to regain its influence on the 
oil pricing and to secure for themselves the “recirculation” of the 
profits from its sale. 

On the one hand, the existing level of relations between Western 
Europe and the developing countries bears witness to the growing 
sovereignty of these countries. The active anti-imperialist policy of the 
yount states is becoming increasingly important. The EEC has had to 
concede to certain demands of these countries, to renounce many 
of the colonialist methods of exploitation, which were originally ap¬ 
plied in the system of association and in preferential agreements, and 
to replace (or supplement) them with other methods, which are better 
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suited to the altered political position of the young developing states. 

The Common Market is making every possible effort to conceal the 
true character of its relations with the developing countries, and with 
this aim in mind is intensifying its ideological activities. The Com¬ 
munity is trying to convince the developing countries that it is talking 
about partnership on an equal footing. The discredited term “associa¬ 
tion” is being replaced by the term “co-operation”. The “new rela¬ 
tions” are being presented as a special form of “aid” to the developing 
countries. The collective sphere of influence created by the EEC 
is being paraded as a “zone of preferential co-operation”, a “zone 
of preferences”, etc. 

On the other hand, as a result of certain modifications of the agree¬ 
ments and institutes regulating the relations between Western Europe 
and the developing countries, the EEC has been able to retain and 
even increase the sphere of action of its imperialist policies in these 
countries. The modern “association” has been called upon to secure 
for the EEC monopolies maximum benefits from the objective process 
of the changing international division of labour. The new forms of 
“association” are nothing but the Common Market’s reaction to the 
struggle of the young nation-states for changing their position in 
the system of the world capitalist economy. The EEC is, however, 
trying to avail itself of its economic and political concessions to the 
associated countries (preferential trade treatment, financial and tech¬ 
nical “aid”, a system of stabilisation of profits) as new instruments 
for its continued neo-colonialist expansion, only better adapted to the 
changed balance of forces. In other words, the Community is prepar¬ 
ing to mount another offensive. 

The admission of new members into the Common Market, natural¬ 
ly, aggravates the differences between the Common Market countries, 
which objectively facilitates the strengthening of the common posi¬ 
tions of the developing countries. Nevertheless, decisive importance 
attaches to the unity of the partners in the West European centre 
in the basic trends of their policy towards the developing countries, 
and, therefore, in all important issues the EEC endeavours to work 
out common principles. This concerns a co-ordinated approach to the 
implementation by individual states of certain measures (e.g. the de¬ 
finition of the scale and conditions of bilateral aid to the developing 
countries), a common policy in the matter of securing raw materials, 
and the actions of the EEC Commission at the international level, 
etc. In this connection the EEC has achieved a certain measure of suc¬ 
cess, with the conclusion of the Lome Convention, although it stipula¬ 
tes concessions to the developing countries. For the first time in his¬ 
tory such a large group of developing countries (57 states with a total 
population of 280 million) has been tied by a single agreement to the 
bloc of imperialist states. An analogous achievement by the EEC was 
its agreement with the south Mediterranean countries, although here 
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we are talking of a number of separate agreements with relatively 
weak forms of economic dependence by comparison with those 
secured in the Lom^ Convention. 

The basic sphere of the “association’s” activities is Africa, where 
only a handful of the developing states have not been drawn into the 
system of “special ties” with the EEC. The concrete possibilities for 
the influence of the Community in each of the countries of this 
“preferential zone” need to be examined individually. In its relations 
with the other recently liberated states Western Europe is employing 
the methods of fencing off its market, on the one hand, and accord¬ 
ing differential treatment to the countries concerned, on the other. 
The Common Market is alternating methods of coercion and of partial 
concessions, favouring by turns those countries which are connected 
with it by preferential agreements, and the rest of the developing 
countries. The Nine demands that its partners be prepared to display 
“goodwill”; in this case they can count on certain concessions. This 
policy has resulted in the EEC according certain benefits to all the 
developing countries (it introduced the general system of preferential 
treatment for a large group of countries in mid-1971). The common 
policy towards all the developing countries had as its basis the memo¬ 
randum of the EEC commission on the policy of co-operation with 
the developing countries signed on 29 June 1971. This covers, in par¬ 
ticular, aid in food production, primarily in the form of subsidies. 
Furthermore, in 1974 the EEC Council of Ministers also decided to 
render financial and technical assistance to those countries which were 
not connected with the Nine by special agreements. These measures 
still more intensify the policy of differential treatment of the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

Many developing countries which are not parties to special agree¬ 
ments on association secure benefits in the EEC markets merely thanks 
to the commodity pattern of their exports. However, with the excep¬ 
tion of the ACP countries and the Mediterranean region, only a few 
Asian states have been accorded import benefits by the Community, 
and to an extremely limited extent (as examples we can take the agree¬ 
ments on the trade in jute products and coco-nut fibre concluded 
between the EEC and India, Thailand, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka). The 
EEC is not offering any concessions at all to the countries of Latin 
America (with the exception of the ACP Carribean countries). The 
absence of preferential ties does not, however, mean that the count¬ 
ries of this region lie outside the sphere of the EEC interests. The 
Community has concluded non-preferential agreements with them 
and expands economic ties. 

The tendency for the members of the Common Market to take 
joint action with regard to the newly liberated countries has grown 
perceptibly stronger. The West European states have managed to con¬ 
solidate their positions somewhat with respect to the developing 
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countries. The considerable political, economic, military and ideolo¬ 
gical influence exercised over these countries constitutes an impor¬ 
tant factor in Western Europe’s position as a new centre of power. 
On the other hand, relations with the newly Uberated countries have 
entered a new, critical phase. Western Europe is finding it increasingly 
hard to evade the demands made by the developing countries. The 
struggle waged by these countries for a “new world economic order” 
has become a key issue in their relations. 

Their contradictions are centred on three groups of problems, 
which are of importance for the future relations between Western 
Europe and the developing countries: l)the creation of political 
and economic preconditions for the equal and independent develop¬ 
ment of young nation-states; 2) the realisation of the ambitions of 
these countries to create and co-ordinate new economic mechanisms 
to regulate international economic life; 3) the increase of “aid” to 
the newly liberated states, particularly in the sphere of handing over 
financial means and technology. 

The countries and monopolies of Western Europe are prepared 
to make separate concessions to the young nation-states, so long as 
these concessions do not lead to decisive changes in the existing struc¬ 
ture of the international division of labour. The EEC has adopted 
a characteristic position vis-a-vis the struggle of the developing 
countries for a “new economic order”. In May 1975 a special docu¬ 
ment was drawn up, in which the EEC Commission proposed a num¬ 
ber of measures to connect more closely the economy of the deve¬ 
loping countries with the economy of the West European states 
(the opening of markets for the goods of the newly liberated states; 
industrial co-operation; the stabilisation of their export earnings). 
At the same time, the document omits to say anything about such 
crucial problems as the correlation of prices for raw materials and 
finished products, the right of the developing countries to control 
the activities of international monopolies, etc. 

As we have already noted, integration in Western Europe and 
the sharpening of the battle for the markets and sources of raw 
materials are intensifying competition between the imperialist centres 
of rivalry in the developing countries. At the same time, the trend 
is continuing to grow among the imperialists to co-ordinate their 
policies towards the developing countries. Common class interests are 
urging the rival imperialist powers to ally themselves in the struggle 
against revolutionary transformations in these countries. 

Despite a certain difference of interests between the various groups 
of newly liberated countries and despite the pressure put on them 
by the imperialist states, prominence is being gained by the unity 
of the developing countries in their struggle for national and social 
liberation. The young, socialist-oriented states are making a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to intensifying the anti-imperialist nature of the 
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movement of the developing countries. However, these countries 
alone are unable to force imperialism to adopt the course of changing 
world economic relations and of making serious concessions. Their 
struggle is unfolding in the context of global changes in the world 
and in the system of international relations. Co-operation between 
the socialist and the developing countries graphically demonstrates 
how international economic relations may be maintained without 
exploitation and hegemonist ambitions. 













WESTERN EUROPE IN EUROPEAN POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


CHAPTER A'K///POLITICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 

CAPITALIST AND SOCIALIST COUNTRIES OF 
EUROPE 


In Europe, the main area of confrontation between the two socio¬ 
economic systems and their military groupings, the political relations 
between states of the two systems are shaped through the intricate 
mechanism of struggle and co-operation, the restructuring of inter¬ 
national affairs on the principles of peaceful coexistence and the 
process of detente, which has been the most typical feature of the 
world of the 1970s. 

1. The Necessary Conditions for Political Co-operation Between 
the Capitalist and Socialist Countries of Europe 

With the competition between the two socio-economic systems 
in inter-state relations of Europe’s capitalist and socialist countries 
remaining in force, the principles of peaceful coexistence have been 
steadily gaining ground in the 1970s. Referring to the situation in 
Europe, the Central Committee report to the 25th CPSU Congress 
stated: “Here the changes towards detente and a more durable peace 
are, it seems, especially tangible.’’* 

The conditions for constructive political co-operation between 
states of the two systems developed during the many post-war years 
in a keen struggle on a regional and global plane. In the 1950s and 
early 1960s there had been occasional pauses in the cold war. But 
at that time it was still not possible to buUd upon or extend them, and 
they soon gave place again to confrontation. 

The European political climate began to alter perceptibly at the 
end of the 1960s, when more stable changes appeared in the rela¬ 
tions between countries of the two different systems towards detente 
and co-operation. The tendency gradually gathered momentum and 
by the niid-1970s had become the leading current in the political 
relations between socialist and capitalist states. The change of quality 
in inter-state relations and the passage from systematic and total 
confrontation to detente had an objective basis and was stimulated 
by long-term factors, the most important of which was the shift in the 
correlation of class forces in Europe and throughout the world in 
favour of socialism. 
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One of the leading factors behind the progress of European 
detente, and hence of political co-operation between states of the 
two systems, was the constructive and peace-loving foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. SociaUst foreign 
policy rejects war on principle as a means to securing its aims, and 
makes use of socialism’s increasingly solid positions in Europe and the 
rest of the world not for confrontation with capitalism but to assert 
the principles of peaceful coexistence. 

This policy of the socialist countries, rooted in Lenin’s Decree on 
Peace, recognises that protracted class struggle between the two 
antithetical socio-economic systems is objectively unavoidable, on the 
one hand, and the need to conduct that struggle by means and 
methods that not only rule out any danger of war, but also foster 
effective and equitable co-operation in spheres of mutual interest, 
on the other. 

Here, there comes a point when a corresponding remodelling of 
political and military relations-and ultimately military detente as a 
necessary concomitant of political detente becomes a sine qua non 
of further progress in peaceful coexistence. Bilateral and multilateral 
measures to limit and eventually halt the arms race, the passage to 
disarmament, and finally the eradication of threats or use of force in 
any form in inter-state relations are essential in order to further 
political detente, and heighten mutual confidence between the states 
of the two systems. 

Peaceful coexistence is also necessitated by the needs of the 
world’s economic progress, by the economic interdependence of 
countries in this age of the scientific and technological revolution, and 
the need for broader international division of labour on a European 
scale. The economic, scientific and technological co-operation of 
sociahst and capitaUst states in Europe form a material base for 
political detente and create a framework for long-term and stable 
relations. 

Peaceful coexistence and particularly political co-operation among 
states is thus the only realistic course based on objective develop¬ 
ments in Europe and throughout the world. No small role here is 
played by the common historical background and traditional cultural 
ties of the peoples of Europe. Besides, it is obviously essential for the 
stability of the tendency towards detente and European political co¬ 
operation that the prevailing realities in Europe and the rest of the 
world should be recognised. Certain Western circles have long refused 
to admit the objective need for the peaceful coexistence policy, and 
aimed to resolve the basic contradiction of our age—that between 
socialism and capitalism-in favour of the latter by banking on milita¬ 
ry might. But the Western strategies of “rolling back’’ and, later, of 
“containing” communism proved totally futile, since the correlation 
of forces had long ceased to depend solely on military muscle. 
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The crisis of the imperialist policy “from positions of strength” 
spurred realistic trends in the leading capitalist countries’ “Eastern 
policy”, especially in Western Europe. An internal political factor 
played a part in this, too; the more conservative bourgeois parties 
were removed from power in several leading West European countries. 
At the end of the 1960s Western leaders were forced into a serious 
reassessment of the situation in Europe and the world. Gradually and 
not always consistently, they came to the conclusion that there was 
no rational alternative to peaceful coexistence a conclusion which 
took account of the developments within the capitalist system 
prompted by the emergence of three power blocs. 

The emergence of a West European power bloc led to a more 
equitable relationship with the USA. In the circumstances, the in¬ 
creased political co-operation between West European countries 
helped strengthen their position in the competitive struggle against 
America. 

The change in Soviet-American relations during the early 1970s 
was another important stimulus to political co-operation between 
capitalist and socialist states in Europe. 

Co-operation became an objective requirement reflecting the stake 
that West European states had in long-term political and business re¬ 
lations with the socialist countries. The first step was a bilateral 
regulation of the more acute political issues in their mutual relations 
concerning legal recognition of the political and territorial changes 
brought about by World War II. At the same time the Nine began 
co-operating more closely in international politics; this brought them 
to a more realistic joint Eastern policy. 

Improvements in the European political climate laid the ground¬ 
work for a further development of political co-operation between 
capitalist and socialist countries, setting it on a qualitatively new, mul¬ 
tilateral footing. This important new phase in the development 
of political co-operation between the two systems culminated in the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe. A good ground¬ 
work for all-European co-operation was laid, whose realisation ob¬ 
viously hinges on the fulfilment of the Helsinki accords-that is, on 
the materialisation of detente in aU areas, particularly the economic 
and military. This, indeed, is the principal purpose of European bi¬ 
lateral and multilateral co-operation .at the present time. We now 
know that the long-term programme for European security and co¬ 
operation set out in the Final Act of the European Conference had 
set the right principal directions for positive action in the interests 
of peace, and established reliable points of reference for such ac¬ 
tion. 

It should not, however, be forgotten that the basic requisites of 
this process—the correlation of forces between the two socio-eco¬ 
nomic systems, the peace policy of the socialist countries, the realistic 
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attitude of a considerable section of leading Western politicians—are 
indispensable at all stages of its development-not only yesterday and 
today, but tomorrow too. 


2 . The Course of Political Detente Prior to the Final Act 
of the Helsinki Conference 

We have traced the emergence in the early 1970s of a situation 
congenial to a substantial improvement of relations between states of 
the two systems in Europe. Through the consistent, persevering and 
concerted efforts of the socialist countries detente became the central 
tendency in international relations. The socialist countries’ commit¬ 
ment to equitable and mutually beneficial co-operation with capitalist 
countries on the principles of peaceful coexistence, we would like to 
note, is not a transient phenomenon subject to the pressure of con¬ 
tingent circumstances. 

Since the promulgation of the first Soviet foreign policy docu¬ 
ment the Decree on Peace—the Soviet Government has always con¬ 
sistently championed good-neighbourly co-operation with all count¬ 
ries,^ has worked for equitable treaty relations based on such funda¬ 
mental principles as respect for the sovereignty and territorial inte¬ 
grity of states, non-interference in one another’s internal affairs, and 
so on. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence with capitalist countries was 
actively endorsed from the first by all members of the socialist com¬ 
munity of nations; it made increasing progress as the socialist system 
consolidated and the correlation of world forces changed in its favour. 
As Andrei Gromyko, the Soviet Foreign Minister, said in a speech on 
the 20th anniversary of the Warsaw Treaty: “We do not mind admit¬ 
ting that the foreign policy of the socialist states is a policy that re¬ 
poses on accord. We are proud of this, for the strongest side of this 
policy lies precisely in the fact that in all basic respects it is worked 
out and realised JointlyThis co-ordination of effort gives added 
strength to the socialist countries’ international policy. 

Thanks to the socialist community’s consistent action furthering 
political co-operation with countries of the opposite social system, 
backed by the achievements of socialism, its growing role in interna¬ 
tional affairs and other favourable factors, peaceful coexistence is 
now an integral feature of the political relations of capitalist ana 
socialist states in Europe. 

Satisfaction with the substantial positive advances in international 
relations, which are shifting increasingly to the stable foundation of 
equitable co-operation, was also expressed in the Warsaw Treaty Or¬ 
ganisation’s programme declaration “For new horizons in internation¬ 
al detente, for increased security and greater co-operation in 
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Europe”, which was approved by its Political Consultative Committee 
in Bucharest in November 1976. The member-states said in the decla¬ 
ration that the key role in securing these advances was played by their 
efforts and active joint and individual measures, and such documents 
of the PCC as the Bucharest Declaration of 1966, the Budapest Ad¬ 
dress of 1969, the Berlin Statement of 1970, the Prague Declaration 
of 1972, and the Warsaw Communique of 1974.^ 

It is, indeed, largely due to the socialist community’s persevering 
efforts that peaceful coexistence between countries with different 
social systems has been gaining an increasingly broad foundation and 
turning into a norm of international intercourse. And the advance¬ 
ment of detente to the foreground in international affairs during the 
past decade marks a further gain in the evolution of the socialist 
policy of peaceful coexistence. 

The policy-makers in the capitalist world, as we have seen, accept 
detente because they are powerless to resist this contemporary inter¬ 
national trend, are unwilling to discredit themselves in the eyes of 
their own people, and wary of being dubbed champions of the long 
obsolete cold war. 

Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CC CPSU, Chairman of 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, defined the essence of de¬ 
tente in a speech on 18 January 1977. “Detente,” he said, “means, 
first and foremost, ending the cold war and going over to normal, 
stable relations among states. It means a willingness to settle differ¬ 
ences and disputes not by force, not by threats and sabre-rattling, 
but by peaceful means, at a conference table. It means trust among 
nations and the willingness to take each other’s legitimate interests 
into consideration.”® 

International detente thus refers to the realm of inter-state rela¬ 
tions; its primary aim is to normalise and advance political relations 
between capitalist and socialist countries, and to secure the prin¬ 
ciples of peaceful coexistence in international law as the basis of inter¬ 
national relations. It extends beyond the political sphere, encompas¬ 
sing the economic, politico-military, cultural, scientific, technical 
and other aspects of relations between countries of the two systems. 
Progress in all these areas gives detente a concrete form, provides it 
with a material base, a foundation for mutual understanding and 
confidence between countries, and lays the groundwork of lasting 
peace in Europe. 

Since political detente is the cornerstone and the essential con¬ 
dition for progress in any of the other spheres of detente, the so¬ 
cialist countries have, through careful consideration of the links be¬ 
tween these spheres, concentrated their efforts primarily on normalis¬ 
ing the political relations between countries of the two systems in 
Europe, setting concrete tasks to attain the possibilities arising at each 
successive stage. 
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The normalisation of East-West political relations was by no 
means smooth or painless. On grasping the futility of a hardline con¬ 
frontation with the socialist countries, the capitalist states took a long 
time in reassessing their political principles phase by phase. The Ame¬ 
rican concept of “building bridges”, adopted by the West European 
countries in the early 1960s, indicated Western willingness to improve 
relations with the socialist countries-though from positions that were 
far from realistic. The efforts applied by imperialism in the context 
of the “bridge-building” concept to “soften up” the socialist com¬ 
munity, to turn individual socialist states away from the Soviet Union 
and to draw them into the Western orbit proved fruitless, and gradual¬ 
ly gave way towards the early 1970s to a more sober approach. Great 
Britain’s zigzags in its Eastern policy show how difficult it was for the 
ruling circles of the West European states to make the transition to 
realism. Having been the first to move towards normalising relations 
with the socialist countries in the 1950s and early 1960s she revert¬ 
ed to confrontation for a whole decade, and it was not until 1974, 
when a Labour government came to power, that she joined the pro¬ 
cess of building closer relations between countries of the two socio¬ 
economic systems in Europe. 

In the late 1960s changes in French foreign policy, and thereupon 
in Italy’s, gave the start to a meaningful restructuring of East-West 
relations. The inclusion in the normalisation process of the FRG in 
the early 1970s played a special role, and, slightly later, so did that 
of the USA, which, after bilateral summit talks, signed the “Basic 
Principles of Mutual Relations Between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of America”, a document saying 
that “in the nuclear age there is no alternative to conducting their 
mutual relations on the basis of peaceful coexistence”.^ 

Despite this shift of Western policy from hardline confrontation to 
peaceful coexistence, accompanied inescapably by visible easing of 
tension, the capitalist countries did not renounce their global goals, 
namely, to weaken socialism, reduce Soviet influence in Europe, 
hamper socialist integration and encourage rapprochement between 
individual socialist and capitalist states in Europe in order to impair 
the unity of the socialist community. This showed that the basic class 
interests of the capitalist countries in the struggle against sociahsm 
coincided, and revealed their common approach to the formulation of 
a joint Eastern policy, which represented a compromise between the 
general interests of the imperialist system and the national interests 
of the individual countries, with the latter gaining increasing preced¬ 
ence in the present situation. 

The individual capitalist countries, which began to reassess their 
political relations with the socialist states under the pressure of ob¬ 
jective factors favouring a realistic modification of Eastern policy 
and the partially coinciding interests of countries of the two systems 
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in Europe, sought at the same time, to exploit all the advantages the\ 
obtained from a more advanced level of relations with the socialist 
countries and operated strictly on the basis of their specific national 
interests. This is openly admitted by such Western coinmentators as 
Klaus Ritter, who remarks that “the Western policy of detente ... 
which made a breakthrough in the early 1970s, was based from the 
outset on very varied premises”.'^ 

Detente enabled the f-RG, for instance, to throw off the political 
heritage of her 20 years under the CDIJ/CSU, to extend its foreign 
policy activities in both East and West, and to increase its political 
weight in her relations with her EEC partners, and its openings for 
more independent action within the West European Union. For 
France, Eastern policy was of help in asserting her military independ¬ 
ence from the USA and maintaining her leading role in the EEC. 
Italy, like the other capitalist countries, was spurred by a growing 
interest in East European markets, and simultaneously succeeded 
in increasing her influence within the EEC, while Great Britain 
achieved her goal of extending her field of political activity. 

Eager to contribute to the evolution of East-West relations, the 
smaller nations set out to balance their national aims and followed 
a joint co-ordinated policy promoting European co-operation and a 
collective security system in Europe. They have gained in three ways: 
economic co-operation with the socialist countries heightens their 
economic independence within the capitalist system by ending their 
exclusive dependence on Western markets; participation in European 
talks has given them wider scope for diplomatic manouevre and 
greater independence from their more powerful Western allies; and the 
internal political situation in each country became more stable. 

In effect, none of the European capitalist countries stayed out of 
the process of normalisation during the early 1970s. The complex 
operation, we may recall, began on a bilateral basis, but gradually, 
thanks to good will, hard work and readiness to compromise on both 
sides, a close network of bilateral ties formed between the countries 
of the two systems in Europe, ushering in a qualitatively new stage in 
the resolution of multilateral problems on an all-European basis and 
leading ultimately to the convocation of the Conference on Security 
and Co-operation. 

France began her radical review of Eastern policy in the latter half 
of the 1960s, when the other capitalist countries were just coming to 
realise the need for normalising political relations with the socialist 
states and escaping from the cul-de-sac of cold war. Several important 
documents, the groundwork of Franco-Soviet co-operation, were 
signed during French President Charles de Gaulle’s first visit to the 
Soviet Union in 1966. 

The Soviet Union welcomed the shift in French foreign policy to¬ 
wards peaceful coexistence, and actively furthered Franco-Soviet re- 
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lations. In an interview for French television in October 1976, Leonid 
Brezlinev remarked that the Soviet commitment to broader co¬ 
operation with France had been constant for many years and had 
been especially active during the previous decade. “Soviet-French 
co-operation,” he went on, “has given tangible benefits to both 
countries and at the same time it has contributed much that is new 
and original to practices of international life, to relations among states 
with different social systems.”® 

The principle of mutual consultation was introduced into bilateral 
relations between countries of the two systems, backed in Soviet- 
French relations by a protocol signed by the two states during the 
summit talks of October 1970. Identical agreements on regular con¬ 
sultations, laying the juridical foundation for broader political con¬ 
tacts, grew into a common feature in the diplomatic practice of the 
socialist and capitalist countries in the early half of the 1970s. 

Summit meetings between France and the Soviet Union established 
a pattern in East-West relations. They became increasingly regular, 
and helped to resolve crucial bilateral issues and to consult on inter¬ 
national problems. Leonid Brezhnev’s official visits to France in Oc¬ 
tober 1971, June 1973, December 1974 and June 1977, and the re¬ 
turn visits of Presidents Georges Pompidou and Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing in March 1974, October 1975 and April 1979, are a splendid 
example. 

The “Principles of Co-operation Between the USSR and France”— 
a crucial programme document signed in Paris in 1971-emphasised 
that “the policy of accord and co-operation between the USSR 
and France shall be continued further; it is called upon to become a 
permanent policy in their relations and a permanent factor of inter¬ 
national life.”^ The significance of the document was not limited to 
bilateral Franco-Soviet relations; it declared the intention of the two 
sides to develop co-operation, laid a precise political and juridical 
basis for it, and defined a number of fundamental political principles 
which were later used in formulating the basis of political relations 
between capitalist and socialist countries on a bilateral basis and at 
the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe. Franco- 
Soviet accord was an important factor in the preparations for and in 
the course of the Conference. 

Ever since the latter half of the 1960s, France’s political relations 
with almost all the countries of the socialist community made relative¬ 
ly smooth progress, because the French government’s Eastern policy 
encountered practically no resistance from influential quarters at 
home, and because there were no unsettled problems to hinder this 
policy. Regular political contacts between foreign ministers and at 
summit level were established. The sole exception was the GDR: 
France continued a policy of discrimination against that country for 
a long time, until relations between the FRG and GDR were normal- 
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ised. It was in February 1973 that France and the GDR established 
diplomatic relations. From this point all-round co-operation began 
gradually to evolve: in the same year a ten-year agreement was signed 
on economic, technical and industrial co-operation. 

For the FRG the transition to normal and equitable political 
relations with the European socialist countries was a much more pro¬ 
tracted and painful process, since it involved a total restructuring of 
the foreign policy of West-German ruling circles, which the CDU/CSl 
governments, with their insistence on revising the post-war fron¬ 
tiers, their refusal to recognise the GDR and their claims to exclusive 
representation of all former Germany within its 1937 borders, had 
been unable to initiate. Only after the Social Democrats and Free De¬ 
mocrats, unhampered by any obsolete political doctrines, came to 
power in September 1969 there gradually began a revision of relations 
with the socialist countries on a realistic basis, though in the face of 
violent opposition from reactionary circles. 

The bilateral treaties signed between the FRG and the USSR, the 
GDR, Poland and Czechoslovakia in 1970-73 secured the post-war 
realities that had shaped in Europe, and endorsed such fundamental 
principles of peaceful coexistence as the inviolability of frontiers, 
renunciation of use or threat of force, non-interference in one ano¬ 
ther’s internal affairs, and the commitment to take guidance in 
mutual relations from the purposes and principles of the UN Charter. 
These treaties and the quadripartite agreement on West Berlin signed 
in September 1971 facilitated the normalisation of the political 
climate in Europe, provided the basis for further co-operation 
between capitalist and socialist states, stimulated the process of 
European detente, and opened the way for the Conference on Securi¬ 
ty and Co-operation in Europe. The principles of peaceful coexistence 
formulated and secured in tliese treaties provided a basis for mutually 
acceptable formulations in drawing up the political principles of the 
Final Act of the Helsinki Conference. 

The universal recognition of the GDR in international law was a 
major gain in the establishment of equitable East-West relations. In 
September 1973 the GDR and FRG were admitted together to the 
UN. In 1970, the GDR had had diplomatic relations with only 27 
countries, whereas in 1979 that number had risen to 127. 

The GDR and FRG defined the fundamentals of their relationship 
in a treaty signed in 1972. Yet certain influential groups in West 
Germany, not all of them belonging to the opposition, are trying to 
saddle the socialist German state with a “particular”, “inter-Germ¬ 
anic” relationship, extend the ideological confrontation to inter¬ 
state relations, and to encroach on the GDR’s sovereign rights. And 
when the GDR is compelled to take action in defence of its sovereign¬ 
ty, they mount noisy propaganda campaigns, charging the GDR with a 
“hardline” policy damaging to detente. But the socialist German 
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State, fully backed by all the other socialist countries, repulses 
attempts to meddle in its internal affairs and to impinge on its so¬ 
vereignty. These West German political acrobatics prove that there is 
a continuing battle between the country’s political forces over the 
Ostpolitik, with the ruling element sometimes conceding ground to 
yesterday’s men. 

The prevailing tendency in the FRG, however, favours bilateral 
co-operation with countries of the socialist community in the context 
of efforts of co-ordinating policy with its Western allies and working 
out a common line towards the socialist states, especially in the 
framework of the EEC. Besides, the FRG was more prone than the 
other Common Market countries to take its cue from the United 
States. The American endorsement of detente and attempts to reach 
accord with the Soviet Union on the prime aspects of peaceful co¬ 
existence did a lot, therefore, to eliminate certain obstacles to the 
West European countries’ co-operation with socialist states. 

Since there were no unsettled problems or disputes between Italy 
and the socialist countries, she had long sought to expand relations 
with them, concentrating primarily on economic co-operation and 
neglecting the political aspects of co-operation; in the early 1970s 
this began to impair her economic interests. This was due largely to 
the complicated situation on Italy’s domestic pohtical scene with its 
frequent parliamentary and governmental crises and frequent changes 
of leadership. By the mid-1970s, however, the discrepancy between 
Italy’s economic and political relations with the socialist countries 
was finally eliminated: in October 1972 a protocol on regular political 
consultations was signed between Italy and the Soviet Union. 

A declaration signed by the Italian and Soviet foreign ministers 
during the Italian President’s state visit to the Soviet Union in 
November 1975 set the task of expanding bilateral relations in all 
spheres, including the political. The parties expressed the intention 
of “working actively to improve and enrich their bilateral relations, 
and to render them increasingly more stable”. They referred to direct¬ 
ing co-operation towards “a deepening of confidence, mutual under¬ 
standing and agreement between the two countries” and “to combin¬ 
ing their efforts to further detente and to improve the international 
situation”.*® This Une was reaffirmed in the course of talks during 
the visit of the Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, to Italy 
in January 1979. 

Political co-operation between Italy and the other socialist count¬ 
ries—including the GDR following the establishment of diplomatic 
relations in January 1973-is making good progress: regular political 
contacts were instituted during the preparations for and at the time of 
the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, and include 
meetings of the heads of state and of foreign ministers which facilitate 
the further expansion of bilateral political relations. 
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We have already mentioned that Great Britain was the last of the 
major capitalist countries of Europe to begin normahsing relations 
with the socialist countries, though there had been no unsettled pro¬ 
blems obstructing co-operation, and though Britain had been the 
first country to attempt contacts back in the mid-1950s. The Con¬ 
servative Government, which had consistently stood in the way of 
European detente, undertook an anti-Soviet action in 1971 that ag¬ 
gravated Britain’s relations with the USSR, and reacted sceptically 
to Soviet initiatives during the 18 months of talks on West Berlin, to 
the idea of a European conference and to its reahsation in the first 
phase of the conference. 

The British leadership was brought face to face with the futility 
of its hardline stance against the sociahst countries by the change of 
course in the leading West European countries—and from 1972 in the 
USA—towards co-operation with the sociahst countries on the prin¬ 
ciples of peaceful coexistence, by the further change in the alignment 
of forces in favour of the socialist world, by the success of the Soviet 
Peace Programme, by the growth of confidence in the peaceful inten¬ 
tions of the socialist countries and, finally, by pressure of public 
opinion in Britain itself. In view of all this, the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment agreed to sign the quadripartite accord on West Berlin, took 
part in the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
and, in February 1973, estabhshed diplomatic relations with the 
GDR. 

Appreciable progress in Britain’s relations with the socialist count¬ 
ries was made after the labour Government came to power in Februa¬ 
ry 1974. Harold Wilson’s visit to the USSR in February 1975, when 
several important documents were signed, contributed substantially 
to Anglo-Soviet relations and to the consolidation of European peace 
and security. In July 1975 Janies Callaghan- then British Foreign 
Secretary, and later Labour Prime Minister went to Poland, the first 
high-ranking British diplomat to do so in ten years. And his sub¬ 
sequent visit to Hungary was the first by a British Foreign Minister in 
the history of the People’s Republic of Hungary. 

Britain’s improved relations with the East European countries 
enabled her to participate in the East-West dialogue and in the process 
of European detente, expedited the formation of a system of regular 
political contacts and consultations, and released her from the politic¬ 
al isolation resulting from the Eastern policy of the Tories. By the 
mid-1970s Great Britain had also joined in the co-operation of states 
of the two systems in Europe and soon caught up her Common 
Market partners in expanding her bilateral relations with the socialist 
countries. 

The smaller states, too, played a significant part in the growth of 
East-West political co-operation; they are active on the international 
scene and extract considerable benefit from European detente and the 
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closer co-operation. This applies particularly to such neutral states as 
Finland, Austria and Switzerland, who made several constructive 
political moves to improve the relations between countries of the two 
systems in Europe and to build mutual confidence. The very concept 
of neutrality is thereby broadened, and gains a specifically national 
completion in each specific case. In the setting of detente and with 
the increasing application of the peaceful coexistence principles—par¬ 
ticularly the renunciation of the use or threat of force—the small 
countries play a greater role as mediators in international contro¬ 
versies. 

Since World War II, Finland has been consistently committed to 
good-neighbourly co-operation with the USSR and equitable relations 
with the other socialist countries. These relations were greatly 
expanded under the influence of the overall improvement of the 
European climate during the 1970s. In 1973 Finland signed a co-ope¬ 
ration agreement with CMEA, establishing a juridical basis for “mul¬ 
tilateral economic, scientific and technological co-operation between 
the members of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance and the 
Republic of Finland”. This accord, the first of its kind to be reached 
between a capitalist country and the socialist states, furthered the 
principles of peaceful coexistence and served as a precedent for treaty- 
based CMEA co-operation with capitalist states. 

Along with Finland, Austria and Switzerland contributed con¬ 
siderably to the preparations for and conduct of the European Confer¬ 
ence and other multilateral talks between countries of the two 
systems. The second phase of the European Conference was held in 
Geneva, which is also the venue of talks on the limitation of strategic 
arms; Vienna is hosting the talks on reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe which began in October 1973, and has 
also been the place where the SALT-II Treaty was signed by Leonid 
Brezhnev and Jimmy Carter. Finland’s policy of peace, her govern¬ 
ment’s active promotion of the Conference on Security and Co-ope¬ 
ration in Europe—whose first and third phases were held in the Fin¬ 
nish capital—made Helsinki the “capital of detente”* * and won 
Finland the respect of all European states. 

The first half of the 1970s was thus an important phase in the de¬ 
velopment of political co-operation between the capitalist and social¬ 
ist states of Europe: the contractual foundations of bilateral relations 
between states with differing social systems were laid, the mechanism 
of political co-operation and the practice of multilevel political con¬ 
sultations were established. The increasing significance and regularity 
of summit meetings are helping to resolve bilateral problems and to 
reconcile standpoints on complicated international problems, thus 
providing a powerful stimulus to the further development of inter¬ 
national co-operation. 

The success made in bilateral inter-state relations, which improved 
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the political climate in Europe and fostered mutual confidence, also 
set the scene for broader co-operation in other fields, expediting 
progress towards a new, more complex and multilateral phase of 
search of closer political co-operation, and towards multilateral 
solutions to problems of inter-state relations in Europe. 

The Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe was a 
pivotal event, whose provisions covered a large spectrum of interna¬ 
tional problems. 


3. Historical Significance of the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe 

The Conference set a historical precedent in four respects: breadth 
of participation—33 European states, the USA and Canada; careful 
preparation—the political preliminaries lasted ten years and the 
Conference two years;* the results and the importance and novelty of 
the far-reaching changes reflected in them. The Conference affirmed 
the political and territorial realities wrought by World War II and post¬ 
war development. It was a Pan-European workshop where a mutually 
acceptable basis for co-operation was hammered out, where a new 
phase was inaugurated in inter-state relations between countries of 
the two social systems. 

The resolutions of the Conference, besides summarising past 
experience, established a schema of future action and will determine 
European policy far into the future. As Leonid Brezhnev remarked 
in an interview for Pravda in July 1976, the Conference’s Final Act 
“consolidated concrete gains made in purifying the political atmo¬ 
sphere in Europe, outlined long-term perspectives for the realistic 
and responsible conduct of inter-state affairs, relating particularly 
to Europe and also in significant measure to the potential opportu¬ 
nities for settling problems of a global nature. It gives clear bearings 
for relaxing international tension, terminating military conflicts in 
those parts of the world where they still exist, and for developing 
peaceful co-operation between states without any interference in each 
other’s internal affairs’’.* ^ 

The Conference confirmed the progress made in the transition 
from cold war to detente, and expressed the common political wish to 
make detente a continuous process which is always increasing in 
vitality and scope.* ^ For the first time ever it was proved that a large 
number of states, for all their patent differences, could jointly resolve 
fundamental problems concerning peace, security and broader mutual- 


* For an analysis of the preliminaries, the conduct of the Conference and the 
final outcome, see Yevropeiskaya bezopasnost i sotrudnichestvo: predposylki, 
problemy, perspektivy, Moscow 1976. 
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ly beneficial co-operation. The principles of inter-state relations 
worked out by the Conference are fully—in letter and in spirit—con¬ 
sonant with the policy of peaceful coexistence, and provide a favour¬ 
able climate for the maintenance and furtherance of European peace. 

The Conference results, reflecting a carefully observed balance of 
interests and representing a feasible level of accords and understand¬ 
ings between countries of the two systems on the basic problems of 
peace, security and co-operation, were wholeheartedly welcomed by 
the socialist states and the vast majority of world public opinion. The 
Conference of European Communist and Workers’ Parties, meeting 
in Berlin in 1976, called for the “strict observance and full implemen¬ 
tation of the principles and accords which are contained in the Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe and 
of all treaties and agreements serving the cause of peace and security” 
and for the expansion of “co-operation among states on an aU-Europ- 
ean basis’’.*"^ 

The Helsinki Conference laid a firm basis for a new system of 
inter-state relations founded on the principles of the peaceful co¬ 
existence of states with different social systems. The central part of 
the first section of the Final Act, the Declaration on Principles Guid¬ 
ing Relations Between Participating States,* ^ became known through¬ 
out the world as the Ten Commandments of Peace and the European 
Charter of Peaceful Coexistence. 

The Declaration is important because it embodies a voluntary 
concensus reached by 35 states at summit level concerning the ten 
basic principles that establish a body of rules and standards for the 
promotion of peaceful equitable and friendly relations. While pre¬ 
viously these principles had been separately invoked in mainly bila¬ 
teral agreements, the heads of state had now taken a collective com¬ 
mitment to apply the entire set of principles as the standard of rela¬ 
tions between countries of the two social systems. 

Each of these ten principles is of vital importance: sovereign 
equality and respect for the rights inherent in sovereignty (including a 
country’s right to freely choose and promote its political, social, 
economic and cultural system); renunciation of the use or threat of 
force; inviolability of frontiers and the territorial integrity of states; 
peaceful settlement of disputes and non-interference in internal 
affairs; respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms; equality 
and the right of nations to decide their own future; co-operation 
among states, and, lastly, fulfilment in good faith of obligations under 
international law. And these principles were not simply proclaimed; 
the meaning of each was explained in concrete detail. Taken as a 
whole they are helping to create an atmosphere of trust, of confid¬ 
ence that each European country could develop freely and independ¬ 
ently in conditions of peace, while not, however, ignoring the distinc¬ 
tions in ideological and social systems of the countries concerned. 
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The improvement in the European political chmate is furthered 
by the confidence-building measures provided for in the Final Act of 
the Helsinki Conference, whose political achievements are closely 
Unked with resolutions reached in other fields. Efforts in furthering 
the Final Act are varied and hard, and break up into hundreds of spe¬ 
cific actions, with progress in one area stimulating progress in another. 
Thus, political relations in the Helsinki spirit undoubtedly further 
co-operation in the economic and socio-cultural spheres, which in 
turn increases openings for further progress in the political field. Yet 
this progress is hampered by unresolved problems in other fields— 
primarily at present relating to military detente—which demand 
immediate attention, since they are the key to the future progress 
of European detente. 


4. Political Co-operation in Europe Today 

As noted in the Declaration of the Warsaw Treaty countries in 
November 1978, “significant positive changes have taken place in 
Europe. This has been facilitated by the development of relations be¬ 
tween European states in the spirit of the principles contained in the 
Final Act of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
and by the universal recognition of the existing frontiers between 
European states and of their inviolability, which is fundamental to 
international security.”** 

Europe owes the increasingly balanced and varied nature of inter¬ 
state relations to the removal of some of the substantial obstacles to 
better relations between European states. Mutual understanding has 
grown, the fabric of inter-state political contacts has become visibly 
denser, and nations have gained a better appreciation of one another’s 
positions, views and legitimate interests. Bilateral contacts have con¬ 
tributed to this very greatly. 

Bilateral political contacts in Europe are clearly becoming more 
stable and versatile. Talks and consultations at all levels, including 
summit meetings, help the participants to understand each other’s 
positions, to find ways of overcoming disagreements and to reach 
accords which further the appUcation of tire principles of peaceful 
coexistence in their mutual relations. Political consultations also 
facilitate progress at international forums and ease the implementa¬ 
tion of already concluded bilateral and multilateral agreements. All 
resumes of meetings between leaders of socialist and capitalist count¬ 
ries refer approvingly to the Helsinki Conference and reaffirm the 
commitment to promote the fulfilment of its provisions. 

After Helsinki, Soviet leaders met with leading Western politicians, 
including those of Britain, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Canada, Portugal, 
Turkey, Finland, France, Sweden, and other countries. This gave rise 
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to the tendency to expand Soviet political co-operation with those 
countries. Jointly issued documents—such as the “Declaration on the 
Further Development of Friendship and Co-operation Between the 
Soviet Union and France” (October 1975), the “Joint Soviet-Italian 
Declaration” (November 1975) and the “Political Document on the 
Principles of Good-Neighbourly and Friendly Co-operation Between 
the Soviet Union and Turkey” (June 1978)—invoked the concepts 
of “friendly co-operation” and “friendship and co-operation”. In 
February 1977 diplomatic relations between the USSR and Spain 
were restored. Two years later, in February 1979, talks with Spanish 
representatives in Moscow provided new openings for closer relations 
between the two countries. 

The visits of Leonid Brezhnev, General Secretary of the CC CPSU 
and Chairman of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium, to France in 
June 1977 and to the FRG in May 1978 gave a significant boost to 
bilateral relations: the several important political documents which 
were signed are furthering the consolidation of peace and co-opera¬ 
tion, have lessened the danger of another war and have laid the ground 
for extending detente to the military field. The Joint Statement 
of the Soviet Union and France on Relaxation of International Ten¬ 
sion and the Joint Declaration signed with the FGR affirm the 
common determination to continue working for peace, security and 
the expansion of equitable co-operation in the spirit of Helsinki, 
and to do everything possible to strengthen and iniversalise 
detente. 

The Programme for the Further Development of Co-operation Be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and France in Behalf of Detente and Peace, 
which crowned the sununit talks in Moscow in April 1979, was a new 
word in international relations. The meeting also produced a large 
set of agreements in various fields of bilateral co-operation. 

The Programme noted with satisfaction that Franco-Soviet rela¬ 
tions “are characterised by a constant and close poUtical dialogue and 
active co-operation in different spheres on a stable basis” and declared 
the two countries’ determination “to enhance the role of Soviet- 
French co-operation in promoting a further easing of tensions and the 
halting of the arms race”.* 

France and the USSR, who pioneered detente in the 1960s and 
1970s, and worked alongside other European states to further the 
detente process, had once again reached understandings which, given 
the present conditions, are giving fresh impulse to detente. 

Relations between the other countries of the socialist community 
and the capitalist countries were also moving forward. Poland and 
the FRG followed up on the agreement in principle reached at 
Helsinki between the leaders of the two countries. The ratification 
of bilateral accords signed in October 1975 marked a new stage 
in the normalisation of Polish-West German relations. This was a 
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victory for Poland’s consistently peaceful foreign policy and 
for the policy of the social-liberal coalition in Bonn, which had 
had to counter opposition to its policy of friendship with Poland 
and detente. 

The mutual visits of the Polish and the FRG leaders to the FRG 
in June 1976 and to Poland in November 1977, advanced Polish-West 
German relations considerably by extending the two countries’ basis 
of confidence. An accord on regular political consultations between 
the Foreign Ministries of the two countries, on “constant political 
dialogue”, was reached, and economic and cultural agreements were 
signed. Now new opportunities are at hand for closer co-operation 
thanks to improved political relations and progress in economic, 
scientific, technological and cultural ties, which are in turn connected 
with the changed political situation. 

Franco-Polish relations, too, have risen to a new level. At the 
close of the 70s there was further progress in bilateral po¬ 
litical co-operation, furthering the improvement of the situation 
in Europe as a whole. New trade and economic agreements are fur¬ 
thering the trade turnover and the growth of industrial co-operation 
between the two countries. 

Having gained international recognition and pursuing a policy of 
active co-operation with capitalist nations, the German Democratic 
Republic had in just the first eighteen months after Helsinki signed 
over 65 different agreements with 20 Western states. 

Relations between Hungary and Italy made good headway in 
the spirit of the Helsinki accords. Hungary suggested ways of advanc¬ 
ing European co-operation in a number of spheres and of furthering 
the Helsinki accords in the bilateral relations. 

Such countries of the socialist system as Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, 
Romania, and Yugoslavia made palpable progress in expanding politic¬ 
al relations with capitalist countries. In October 1975, Italy and 
Yugoslavia, for instance, signed a conclusive agreement settling the 
border disputes in the area round Trieste, which had clouded their 
relationship since the end of the War, and recognised as final the 
existing frontier. In September 1975, Harold Wilson was the first 
British Prime Minister to visit Romania. Britain’s more active pursuit 
of economic ties with the socialist countries is having a positive 
effect on European political co-operation. 

Advances in East-West political co-operation and the establishment 
of a dependable political basis of relations provides new openings 
for broadening economic, scientific, technological and cultural rela¬ 
tions. Obviously, Western interest in economic co-operation was 
stimulated to some extent by the crises that were hitting the capital¬ 
ist world in the 1970s. But any progress in this area would have been 
impossible without the political foundation laid on a bilateral basis 
and in the accords reached at the Helsinki Conference. 
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Leonid Brezhnev, reviewing the European situation in an electoral 
speech on 2 March 1979, commented: “In recent years there have 
been appreciable changes—once again prompted to a significant extent 
by the policy of the USSR and the other countries of the socialist 
world—in the European political climate. The European Conference 
and its Final Act, signed during the meeting in Helsinki, were an out¬ 
standing landmark. They mapped out the main routes towards de¬ 
tente.”*® 

The potential of political co-operation is far from exhausted: 
there are opportunities for more advances, new departures and an 
overall expansion of spheres and forms. In this, now as previously, 
the initiative lies with the socialist countries, which continue the 
search of new ways and means of expanding co-operation with states 
of the opposite system. Take the Political Consultative Committee 
meetings of the Warsaw Treaty countries at Bucharest in November 
1976 and Moscow in November 1978. The declarations of those two 
conferences constitute a socialist action programme for advancing 
detente in the pohtical, military, economic and humanitarian fields, 
and cover a wide range of problems related to peace and co-operation 
in Europe.*® 

The socialist countries concentrated their efforts on co-ordinating 
their foreign policy in pursuit of the common goals and defence of 
common interests. 

The 1976 Declaration of the Warsaw Treaty countries not only 
framed a common programme of action for broader co-operation in 
Europe, but also formulated concrete means of implementing it— 
namely, by consolidating the achievements of the European Confer¬ 
ence through regular bilateral and multilateral meetings at the highest 
level, talks at other levels and political consultations and contacts 
which help to clarify the standpoints of the countries concerned and 
lead to closer mutual understanding. 

But preservation and consolidation are insufficient. As the 
Bucharest Declaration noted, life demands that there should be “con¬ 
stant progress to new levels of mutual understanding and co-operation, 
and joint search of ways of eliminating potential sources of fric¬ 
tion”.^® The Moscow Declaration, further, spoke of a determination 
“to give fresh stimulus to the implementation of the Helsinki Final 
Act as a single entity, to agree on concrete steps and means of 
developing co-operation and attaining genuine security on the con¬ 
tinent of Europe and throughout the world. They [the Warsaw Treaty 
countries.—7>. ] are also prepared to play the most active and energe¬ 
tic role in the resolution of vital international problems.” 

The Helsinki resolutions backed up the socialist countries’ initiat¬ 
ives furthering the political principles of relations between states (se¬ 
cured in the Final Act). An indicative case is that of the non-use of 
force in international relations, a principle embodied in general terms 
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in the UN Charter, but which had been frequently violated during the 
cold war. As normalisation proceeded, the non-use of force was set 
down in bilateral agreements between capitalist and socialist countries 
and became a stabilising factor contributing to a more healthy, more 
trustful international atmosphere. Ultimately, the renunciation of the 
use or threat of force was endorsed at the European level and secured 
in the Final Act, and was subsequently extended in Soviet diplomatic 
initiatives that aimed to spread detente beyond the bounds of Europe, 
and to further the restructuring of international relations on a global 
scale. 

The Soviet Union proposed a draft world treaty on the non-use 
of force in international relations to the 31st session of the UN 
General Assembly.^ ^ The draft was centred on a solemn undertaking 
by its signatories to renounce the use or threat of force in their mu¬ 
tual, as in their international, relations against the territorial inviol¬ 
ability or political independence of other states, and in any other way 
that is incompatible with the purposes of the United Nations. The 
signatories would abstain from the use of armed forces and of any 
kind of weaponry, including nuclear armaments, on land or sea, in 
the air or in outer space, and from threatening such use, and would 
resolve disagreements by exclusively peaceful means without imperil¬ 
ling international peace and security. 

This Soviet initiative, intended as it was to promote East-West 
co-operation and widen the scope of one of the Final Act’s ten 
political principles, was welcomed by world public opinion, and 
approved by the overwhelming majority at the UN. The General 
Assembly passed a resolution which noted “the need for universal 
and effecitve application of this principle (to refrain from the threat 
or use of force.—TV.) in international relations”. 

There are other global problems—the protection of the environ¬ 
ment, the energy issue, transport, and others—that are beyond the 
means of individual countries and require concerted action by all 
European states. The Soviet Union, backed by the socialist com¬ 
munity, suggested that congresses or international conferences be held 
at European level to discuss environmental protection, the transport 
problem, and so on. This question came before the 31st session of the 
UN Economic Commission for Europe, which recommended the 
member-states to look into possible ways of implementing the Soviet 
proposal. The socialist countries feel that the convocation of such 
congresses—where concrete measures on complex European issues 
and wider practical multilateral action might be formulated—is not a 
matter that can be long delayed. 

We might mention, too, that cultural exchange has extended and 
diversified in recent years, and that contacts in other humanitarian 
areas have also increased. 

The socialist countries do not claim a monopoly over new 
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approaches and are prepared to consider without prejudice and accept 
any reasonable proposals that conform to the principles of peaceful 
coexistence. Yet not all West European countries display any initiative 
in advancing bilateral or multilateral political relations. The EEC 
drive to frame a common policy towards the socialist nations during 
the 1970s did not always run in channels favourable to European 
co-operation: often, co-operation progressed at the rate set by the 
most reluctant participant, rather than the pace-setters of detente. 
Thus, the constructive moves of individual capitalist countries were 
often confined to the bilateral framework. 

All too frequently a united capitalist stand is taken not in the 
name of East-West co-operation but in order to pressure the socialist 
states, to gain a unilateral advantage and pursue certain specific 
foreign policy aims. This attitude was evident prior to and during 
the Helsinki Conference. 

In trying to formulate a common line towards the socialist count¬ 
ries, the West seeks to reconcile East-West political co-operation with 
West European integration. The increasing solidarity of the countries 
of the socialist community and their greater influence on the interna¬ 
tional scene, are among the factors which motivate the Western states 
to agree their stand in defence of their class interests in the competi¬ 
tion of the two systems. This is also why they seek to join forces in 
pressuring individual socialist states. 

This exclusive nature of West European integration candidly di¬ 
rected against the socialist states soon proved to be fallacious. The 
socialist community’s active furtherance of detente and increased 
political relations in Europe based on the principles of peaceful co¬ 
existence did much to neutralise the anti-communist orientation of 
West European integration and helped advance bilateral and multi¬ 
lateral contacts with the capitalist countries. Willy Brandt, former 
Chancellor of the ERG and Chairman of the Social Democratic Party, 
wrote that “we should view the policy of West European unity and 
the policy of detente as two large and parallel mutually determinating 
movements” 

In contrast to the West European countries’ efforts to confront 
the socialist states as one bloc, the socialist community encourages 
various forms of European co-operation. 

In view of the objectively growing internationalisation of econo¬ 
mic life and the tendency towards integration, which follows funda¬ 
mentally different paths due to the disparity of the two economic 
systems, the CMEA countries are doing all they can to normalise 
relations between the two economic groupings. On CMEA initiative, 
contacts were established with the EEC in 1973, while in February 
1976 the socialist countries proposed that relations between the two 
organisations should be normalised, and put forward a draft agree¬ 
ment on the principles of relations between them. 
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The Belgrade session of the participants to the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe (4 October 1977 to 9 March 
1978) made a positive contribution to European co-operation: re¬ 
presentatives of the Foreign Ministers exchanged opinions on the 
implementation of the Helsinki Final Act and the objectives set by the 
Conference on better relations, dependable security, closer co-opera¬ 
tion, and the spread of detente. The Belgrade meeting’s aim was to 
summarise and assess over two years of efforts to put the Conference 
decisions into practice and stimulate further East-West co-operation in 
all areas, the political included. 

The concluding document in Belgrade underscored the political 
role of Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe and “reaf¬ 
firmed the resolve of the participating governments to implement ful¬ 
ly on a unilateral, bilateral and multilateral basis, all the provisions 
of the Final Act”.^'* In Belgrade, the USSR and other socialist states 
had proposed a precise, realistic and concrete programme which 
would improve the political climate and further security in Europe. 
A similarly constructive approach was also taken by a number of 
neutral and Western states. 

Certain NATO politicians tried to use this international forum to 
hamstring detente and pressure the socialist countries with the aim of 
interfering in their internal affairs. They tried to channel the meeting 
along a course of psychological warfare by accentuating attention not 
on the fulfilment of the whole set of provisions of the Final Act, but 
on issues taken out of contex and by challenging the socialist count¬ 
ries in the sphere of human rights and co-operation in the humanita¬ 
rian field. 

But they failed in their bid to revise the Final Act; the conclud¬ 
ing document in Belgrade was a firm endorsement of continuing 
detente. It provided for the convocation of experts’ conferences to 
discuss concrete approaches to extending co-operation and set the 
next meeting of the participating countries in November 1980 in 
Madrid. The important thing was that the participants of the Belgrade 
meeting reaffirmed their intention to continue the process launched at 
Helsinki, though no agreement was reached on certain essential, 
constructive proposals, notably those relating to the military aspects 
of security. 

The influence of those groups in Western Europe which are re¬ 
linquishing cold war positions and favour peaceful coexistence in re¬ 
lations with the socialist countries grows as detente progresses. The 
socialist countries’ impact on East-West relations, on detente and 
European co-operation is reinforced by the positive national policies 
of those Western states whose relations with the socialist world are 
more highly developed, by the increased activity of neutral and non- 
aligned states in the field of European co-operation, and by the 
support of progressive social forces in the West. 
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Yet political relations between socialist and capitalist states often 
encounter considerable opposition. The objective difficulties derive 
from the fact that states belonging to antithetical social systems are 
for the first time trying to solve cardinal issues of peaceful coexistence 
and equitable co-operation to mutual benefit and in their common 
interest. Survivals of the cold war mentality, historical inertia and a 
consequent distrust and circumspection exercise an unfavourable 
influence too. 

Political contradictions in the capitalist countries, the continuing 
differentiation of political forces, and the clash of different trends in 
foreign policy in the course of the radical reconstruction of interna¬ 
tional relations also rank among the factors that sometimes complic¬ 
ate inter-state political co-operation: we refer specifically to situations 
where conservative forces, coming to power in any West European 
state, attempt to direct popular discontent over the economic crisis 
against the policy of detente. 

Certain influential groups in the West that have no stake in any 
improvements of the European political climate react to them with 
redoubled efforts to protect their own position by reviving the spectre 
of the “red peril”. 

The Warsaw Treaty Foreign Ministers’ Committee’s communique, 
agreed at a meeting in Budapest in May 1979, emphasised that “re¬ 
cently there have been new attempts to subvert the detente process, 
to create new seats of the war danger, to launch campaigns hostile 
to the socialist countries, to stir up enmity between peoples”.^® 

The forces behind this seek to interfere in the internal affairs 
of other states; they would like to impose the order suiting them on 
other countries and to be in a position to determine which parties 
should be allowed to participate in the governments of certain West 
European countries; they distort the Helsinki principles and accords, 
and provoke uncertainty and inconsistency in implementing the pro¬ 
visions of the Final Act, and reluctance to carry out measures improv¬ 
ing the international situation. 

The Chinese leadership is working in the same direction, seeking 
to torpedo normalisation between capitalist and socialist countries in 
Europe, and combating detente, co-operation and security in Europe. 
The methods used range from malicious slander of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence and detente followed by the Soviet Union and 
other members of the socialist community; encouragement of Western 
rightists against detente (as, for example, when British military 
figures, members of the rightist opposition in the FRG and a group 
of retired Bundeswehr generals made visits to China); attempts to 
kindle territoral disputes; obstruction of military detente in whatever 
form, and of accords between the nuclear powers; consistently anti- 
Soviet bias in China’s relations with the leading capitalist countries; 
and violent outbursts in the UN against any steps which might further 
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the cause of peace, settle international conflicts or improve the inter¬ 
national climate. 

In the West, hostility to co-operation between countries of the two 
systems manifests itself in various forms. Opponents of detente pre¬ 
tend that no positive changes have taken place on the European 
political scene, as did Belgian government officials, who claimed 
that “there has been no basic change in the nature of East-West rela¬ 
tions; to all intents and purposes the different regimes remain incom¬ 
patible”.^* This viewpoint, like that of other Western politicians and 
political commentators, deliberately confuses the spheres of interna¬ 
tional relations and ideological struggle. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries continually 
stress that their policy of promoting the principles of peaceful co¬ 
existence in international practice pertains to inter-state relations 
between socialist and capitalist nations, and bears no relation to the 
class struggle or the battle of ideologies between the two systems. 
The 25th CPSU Congress made it quite clear that “detente and 
peaceful coexistence have to do with inter-state relations... Detente 
does not in the slightest abolish, nor can it abolish or alter, the laws 
of the class struggle. No one should expect that because of the detente 
Communists will reconcile themselves with capitalist exploitation 
or that monopolists will become followers of the revolution. On the 
other hand, strict observance of the principle of non-interference in 
the affairs of other states and respect for their independence and so¬ 
vereignty, are one of the essential conditions of detente”.^ 

Those hostile to detente are constantly trying to prevail on the 
socialist countries that peaceful coexistence should extend to the 
ideological sphere too; the motive behind this is capitalism’s wish to 
prevent any weakening of its class positions as a result of advances 
made in detente and co-operation between countries of the two 
systems. 

Another manoeuvre of those opposed to good relations between 
capitalist and socialist countries is to maintain that detente has proved 
a waste of time. They advance maximalist demands for a system of 
collective security and the abolition of the military blocs—demands 
which cannot possibly be met in a limited period-and declare them¬ 
selves bitterly disappointed that these goals have not been achieved, 
encourage a pessimistic view of detente, maintaining that it failed and 
predicting its early end. 

Yet another ploy is to claim that detente benefits only the socialist 
countries, while the capitalist nations are forced into one unilateral 
concession after another, without getting anything in return. This 
view does not even warrant refutation. 

Obviously, advances made in East-West relations, which strengthen 
confidence between nations and promote peace and progress in 
Europe, are not beneficial to the military-industrial complexes and 
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Other reactionary forces in the capitalist states, which is why they are 
stepping up resistance to positive moves in the international sphere, 
why they so feverishly try to halt or even reverse the process of East- 
West co-operation.* They endeavour to set up obstacles to equitable 
inter-state relations, to pressure the socialist states, to interfere in 
their internal affairs through crassly slanderous accusations con¬ 
cerning “violation” of human rights, to transform exchange of people, 
ideas and information into a channel for anti-Soviet propaganda and 
subversive activity against the socialist states. The socialist states will 
repulse all such infringements, and remain willing to maintain equit¬ 
able relations with the capitalist nations on the basis of the ten 
principles universally agreed at the Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe. 


9ic 4; :ie 

Speaking in Minsk in June 1978, Leonid Brezhnev agreed with 
Chancellor Schmidt that there was more mutual trust abroad in 
Europe than there had been for decades past. He stressed that “this 
common gain of the peace-loving states of Europe must be constant¬ 
ly upheld, strengthened, expanded. This is especially vital now, when 
the international situation is again growing tense”.^® 

The post-Helsinki period has witnessed some significant progress 
in political co-operation between capitalist and socialist nations in 
Europe. As President Giscard d’Estaing remarked during his visit to 
the Soviet Union in April 1979, “Europe has become more tranquil, 
the European states understand each other better, and the peoples 
have more confidence in a peaceful future than at any other time 
since the end of World War 11” 9 

Meanwhile, sides continue to put into action the obligations they 
assumed at Helsinki, seeking out new forms of multilateral inter¬ 
course, and new approaches in the political co-operation between 
states with differing social systems. 

The world community with its more than 150 countries is restruc¬ 
turing the system of international relations. The internationalisation 
and democratisation of world affairs and the growing interconnection 
and interdependence of states make it increasingly impossible to 
resolve urgent international and global problems on anything less 
than a multilateral basis. The time is ripe for transition to a new level 
of multilateral co-operation. The Helsinki Conference not only con¬ 
firmed this fact, but also provided a firm foundation for still broader 
political co-operation in Europe. 


* For an interesting analysis of the activities of American forces against 
detente, see Arthur Macy Cox, The Dynamics of Detente. How to End the Arms 
Race, New York, 1976. 
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This does not imply that bilateral relations should be replaced by 
multilateral intercourse; the former are to be backed up by the latter, 
with both operating side by side. Bilateral relations between capitalist 
and socialist countries will evidently continue to predominate for 
quite some time. Their potential is far from exhausted and, moreover, 
the West European states, and this even after the June 1979 elections 
to the European Parliament which they consider an important step 
towards political integration, are keen to keep the national pillars 
of their foreign policy intact. 

The groundwork for political co-operation has been laid. Its further 
progress depends on advances made in other areas of East-West co¬ 
operation—in the field of military detente and in economic and 
cultural relations. 

Although the co-operation between socialist and capitalist count¬ 
ries operates chiefly on the principles of peaceful coexistence, this 
does not rule out attempts by Western states to push for unilateral 
political advantages or to disunite and weaken the socialist com¬ 
munity when opportunity presents. 

Yet the pursuit of political co-operation with countries of the 
opposite system remains a stable element of the foreign policy of the 
governing and the opposition parties in the majority of West European 
countries, since all rational politicians accept that there is no sensible 
alternative to detente and co-operation. 

But while the general trend of developing political co-operation 
remains the same, the rates and methods of practical progress in this 
sphere will to a considerable extent depend on the realism of the 
policies pursued by ruling circles in the Western countries, the mobi¬ 
lisation of public opinion in favour of peace and detente and the 
political groups in power in the West. 

Improvements in the international climate also depend upon the 
extent to which ruling circles in the largest capitalist country, the 
United States, are able to overcome cold war hangovers, adapt to the 
new conditions, and, in the words of Cornell University Professor 
W. Lafeber, “resist the temptation of resorting to witch hunts at home 
and increasing counter-revolutionary activity abroad. The answers will 
depend upon whether Americans have sufficiently understood history 
to show due reserve”.3° 

Unfortunately, since the coming to power of President J. Carter, 
attempts to build relations with the Soviet Union and other countries 
in the socialist community “from positions of strength” have been 
ever more clearly manifesting themselves in American foreign policy. 
These efforts are fraught with the danger of further complicating 
Soviet-American relations, worsening the international situation and 
breaking the process of detente. 

This was evident in the seven years of difficult negotiations which 
culminated in signing of the SALT-2 Treaty in Vienna, and thereupon 
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in delays with the blessing of the American President of its ratifica¬ 
tion by the Senate. Equally disturbing are the United States’ attempts 
to play the “China card” and draw the People’s Republic of China 
into a military alliance with the West on an anti-Soviet basis and its 
virtual encouragement of China’s militarisation with the participation 
of the countries of Western Europe. 

The policy to modernise NATO’s nuclear rockets and the Decemb¬ 
er 1979 decision of the NATO Council to locate 572 new American 
middle-range nuclear rockets in the ERG, Great Britain and Italy, 
forced by American ruUng circles upon their West European allies, 
also runs contrary to detente. This NATO decision contrasts with Leo¬ 
nid Brezhnev’s constructive proposals on 6 October and 6 November 
1979, supported by the countries in the sociahst community, to 
take real measures in the field of military detente and disarmament 
and strengthen peace in Europe and throughout the world. The deci¬ 
sion was dictated by the West’s striving to alter the balance of milita¬ 
ry forces in Europe and the world in its favour so as to be able to 
exert pressure on the socialist countries from a position of military 
superiority. 

But there is no reasonable alternative to the policy of peace and 
detente under present-day conditions. This is why “states with differ¬ 
ent political and economic structures should learn to live side by 
side”, as Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers Alexei Kosygin 
noted. “There is no other way, if mankind wants to escape nuclear 
holocaust. Nor is it possible to adapt the old cold war policy and 
arms race to the new world situation, where the pursuit of detente 
and the peaceful resolution of inter-governmental problems have 
become the predominant trend”.^* 

Growing faith in the policy of the socialist countries, the explo¬ 
sion of the myth of the “Eastern menace”, the laying of a foundation 
in international law for political co-operation, new initiatives on the 
part of the socialist countries for closer political interaction with the 
capitalist states, and the realism of the governing circles of most West 
European countries—all these factors allow us to positively assess the 
prospects for the development of political co-operation in Europe and 
inspire confidence that both objective difficulties and artificially 
created obstacles laid in its path can and will be overcome. 







CHAPTER XIX POLITICAL AND MILITARY DETENTE 
IN EUROPE 


Radical changes on the international scene since World War II have 
given a new dimension to the issues of war, peace, and military de¬ 
tente in Europe. The outcome of the war and the resulting increase 
of the world revolutionary process have created new opportunities 
for restricting the possibility of global conflicts, which had twice 
broken out in Europe in the past. 


1. Military Detente as an Essential Concomitant 
of Political Detente 

The socialist community of nations sees the problem of detente 
as one of prime importance, as a vital step towards an effective se¬ 
curity system not only in Europe but the whole world. For them it is 
axiomatic that political detente must be backed up by military de¬ 
tente if international relations are to be reconstructed on a peace¬ 
ful basis. The socialist nations, the non-aligned states and other peace- 
loving countries, the Communist and Workers’ parties, and all pro¬ 
gressive and democratic forces in Europe have their sights firmly set 
on the reduction of arms and men under arms on the grounds that 
“Europe can and must become an example of implementation in 
practice of measures for military detente’’.’ The European Confer¬ 
ence of Communist and Workers’ Parties, which met in the summer of 
1976, emphasised this point particularly, stressing that in tackling the 
problems of European security—a pivotal international issue—it is 
essential to consider the interests of the countries concerned and 
ensure them equitable participation in all measures of detente. 

The Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, which 
ended in 1975, helped to settle problems concerning detente and 
produced the politick prerequisites for relaxing international tensions. 
As noted above, the Conference’s Final Act offered a co-ordinated set 
of measures which would preclude the actual or threatened use of 
force by European states or by non-European states with a military 
presence there. It also outlined procedures for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, and indicated ways of building mutual confidence, which 
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is fundamental to eliminating sources of tension and reducing the 
danger of armed conflict. The Conference declared itself determined 
to concentrate on security and detente in the Mediterranean. And, 
finally, it underlined the need to make effective moves towards 
general disarmament. 

Each of the Conference’s recommendations, advanced along all the 
others, pointed up the need to back up political with military detente. 
Such stimuli are essential, given the two conflicting tendencies of 
European military policy, one of which supports the expansion of the 
military potential while the other seeks restraint and reduction. The 
clash of these two trends colours the age we live in. 

The reluctance displayed in matters of disarmament in the policy 
of some leading NATO countries, notably the USA, towards the end 
of the 1970s, led up to the adoption at the Washington session of the 
NATO Council in May 1978 of a long-term arms programme to 
build up the military potential of Western Europe by the 1990s. 

This constituted an open challenge to world public opinion, for the 
plan was endorsed when a UN General Assembly special session was 
gathered in New York to discuss ways of curbing the arms race and 
begin disarmament. 

This contradictory approach perfectly illustrates the inconsistency, 
hesitation and oscillations typical of the American attitude to the 
Soviet Union and to peace and international security in general. It 
is all the more vital for all countries, therefore, that concrete steps 
be taken to resolve the problems of military detente in Europe. 

The point is that a huge military potential, nuclear and conven¬ 
tional, of two opposing military and political blocs is concentrated in 
Europe. This concentration of large stockpiles of the latest high- 
potential weaponry in such a geographically limited area-and, more¬ 
over, an area divided by the border between two social systems— 
is by itself a source of tremendous peril. 

Military detente in Europe is also necessitated by the crucial 
political goal of making the continent a zone of lasting peace and 
mutually beneficial co-operation. A mere “balance of military 
power”, which some Western politicians consider the mainstay of 
peace, is an insufficient guarantee of the security necessary to a fun¬ 
damental remodelling of relations between states with differing social 
systems. Experience shows that peaceful approaches to security- 
approaches unthinkable without military detente—are becoming 
increasingly effective. 

Finally, we should stress the lessons of conflicts outside Europe. 
Armed clashes elsewhere in the world in the 1960s and 1970s have 
shown that they can be extremely dangerous to Europe in view of her 
geographical position. Now that international relationships are becom¬ 
ing more and more global, the escalation of local into broader 
conflicts constitutes a particular threat to Europe. 
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There is therefore no doubt that political detente must be sup¬ 
plemented by military detente as a matter of urgency. The Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation’s Political Consultative Committee, meeting in 
Moscow in November 1978, announced that “the most important 
task of international politics today is that of ensuring a speedy and 
decisive breakthrough in the talks on halting the arms race and on 
disarmament. This is made vital by the interests of all peoples, of all 
mankind, of civilisation itselfThe socialist community views 
military detente as a primary concomitant of political detente in 
Europe and, therefore, of increased security the world over. 

It is the rationale of military detente that it ensures a gradual 
remodelling of military and political relations between states with dif¬ 
fering social systems leading away from confrontation to a reduction 
of political and military tension, decreasing the danger of armed 
conflicts and wars, and limiting the role of military force in interna¬ 
tional relations. 

Essentially, military detente is a gradual reduction of the armed 
forces of all participant states, and the shaping of a situation in which 
the threat of war would be reduced and then altogether eliminated. 
Consequently, the central aim here is to restrain, limit, and finally 
extirpate the arms race in all its quantitative and qualitative aspects. 
The fmal goal is total disarmament and a world without war. 

Military detente involves building mutual confidence in the milita¬ 
ry and political spheres, prevention of conflicts, and elimination of 
critical situations. It also includes a reduction of the military animus 
of blocs, curtailment of their military functions, reduction of their 
military budgets, and so on. 

The dialectical link between political and military detente is 
obvious; so is the priority of the political aspect. Military detente is 
permeated with politics, and the major decisions relating to it are 
taken on a political level. Political aims dominate military detente, 
much as they dominate in wars. Attempts to pursue military detente 
in the absence of political detente will thus be heavily circumscribed, 
even symbolic, or doomed to failure. Political interest regulates the 
intensity and extent of military detente, which is primarily a political 
phenomenon, for all that it is saturated with a purely military content 
and is based on a detailed consideration of all military and technical 
factors. 

Military detente in Europe is not only vital but also perfectly 
feasible, though in the present international situation and in the 
foreseeable future it can only be a complex gradual and phased 
process, every stage delimited by the correlation of political, class 
and social forces, by the nature of the military policy of the count¬ 
ries concerned, their notions of security, and by the set of military 
factors, including the level of technological sophistication. Previous¬ 
ly, measures which more or-less answered to current concepts of 
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military detente were put into effect mainly under pressure, now they 
must be carried out on a voluntary, multilateral basis under peace¬ 
time conditions. Military detente must help save Europe from the 
greatest dangers she has ever faced. In the past we have witnessed 
European moves towards military detente that were usually only 
conditional and temporary; now it is time to invest the process with 
a new quality-that of irrevocability. 

This summary has covered all the basic aspects of military detente, 
which will not necessarily proceed with equal intensity in all direc¬ 
tions at once. Progress may occur in separate areas, depending on the 
international political situation. 

Since World War II, and especially during the 1970s, the socialist 
countries put forward an extensive programme of European military 
detente, which would do much to restructure the military and po¬ 
litical relations of states with differing social systems on a genuinely 
peaceful foundation. 

The programme includes a non-aggression pact between NATO and 
Warsaw Treaty countries, an undertaking not to admit any more 
members to either organisation, simultaneous dissolution of NATO 
and the Warsaw Treaty organisation, beginning with their military 
organisations, a universal (and hence European) treaty renouncing the 
use of force in international relations, and several other proposals 
relating to the military and political sphere. It also proposes various 
far-reaching ideas and initiatives in the field of nuclear disarmament, 
such as a treaty not to use nuclear weapons first against each other, 
the creation of nuclear-free zones, a ban on the development of new 
types and systems of mass destruction weapons, and the closure of the 
Mediterranean to ships carrying nuclear arms. Finally, the programme 
envisages a cut-down of conventional weapons, including a reduc¬ 
tion of armed forces and armaments in Central Europe, the with¬ 
drawal of foreign troops from all countries, a freeze of the present 
numerical strength of the armed forces, and the formulation of 
measures to prevent armed incidents, and the like. 

These initiatives of the socialist countries cover all the possible 
paths of agreed action that could be taken in European military de¬ 
tente. They embrace the whole continent, though naturally concen¬ 
trating on the most dangerous areas where the armed forces stand face 
to face—that is, Central Europe. 


2. Military Detente and European Security 

Since military detente is primarily a wide-ranging political and 
social problem, it is linked in many respects to the functional pattern 
of modem society. The evolution of the attitudes of Western bour¬ 
geois scholars, politicians and military figures on “arms control” 
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shows that they are influenced by deep-going factors, including the 
dynamics of the alignment of class forces in the capitalist countries, 
the economic situation and the level of its crisis processes, the rela¬ 
tions between the NATO countries, progress of the arms programmes, 
West European defence policies, and other factors. Thus, attitudes 
to “arms control” are an indicator of the state of bourgeois society 
and of its home and foreign policies. An increasing number of rational 
politicians and scholars in the West are beginning to grasp the intimate 
relationship between approaches to European military detente and the 
most urgent economic and social problems. 

Certain influential circles in Western Europe, and in the USA 
and Canada, are interested in military detente more or less continual¬ 
ly, and have a stake in talks on detente. They regard military detente 
as a means of controlling the economic crisis processes, cutting milit¬ 
ary expenditure, reducing the budgetary and balance of payments 
deficits that are fuelling inflation, and solving certain social problems. 
Detente talks are also becoming an important means of swaying public 
opinion, and advertising the foreign policy aims of Western states: 
American politicians, for example, exploited them during the aggres¬ 
sion in Vietnam and immediately afterwards to lower internal poli¬ 
tical tension and as a weapon in electoral campaigns. 

However, the realists among the Western politicians understand 
that in this nuclear age it is essential to secure peaceful relations with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, lessen the danger of 
a confrontation, and ensure peace and stability. 

Improvements in the European political climate in the late 1960s 
and 1970s gave a boost to military detente by stimulating public 
interest in it in the West. At the end of the 1960s France had with¬ 
drawn from the NATO military organisation and never returned to it, 
though she co-operates widely with its various agencies. In several 
other West European nations, particularly Britain, the Netherlands 
and Belgium, and partly the Federal Republic of Germany, advocates 
of an at least limited review of military contributions to NATO, in 
terms of both cash and size of armed forces, gained influence from 
time to time. The growth of democratic movements in most West 
European countries was directly traceable to the development of anti¬ 
war and anti-militarist tendencies. And it did not take long for the 
policy-makers to see that military detente could be used as a safety 
valve—a means of releasing some of that internal pressure. 

Other factors, however, are working in the West for a restrained, 
or even frankly negative, attitude to European military detente, since 
any move in this sphere impairs powerful interests in bourgeois 
society. The growing popular gravitation towards democratic change 
in Western Europe is spurring the forces of reaction to build up the 
military potential as a weapon not only of foreign but also of 
internal policy. Simultaneously, the workers’ attention is distracted 
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from social problems by campaigns against a chimerical “military 
threat” from the East. 

The capitalist political philosophy views the reduction of inter¬ 
national tension in close connection with military strength. A kind of 
“power determinism” prompts many Western leaders to measure all 
international problems with the military yardstick, with military 
strength being built up as a counterweight to leftward social and class 
swings in Western Europe, and as a means of “stability” not only in 
East-West relations but also within the Western bloc. When several 
NATO countries—particularly Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Denmark and Portugal—were inclined to review and possibly reduce 
their military contribution in the mid-1970s, the NATO leaders de¬ 
liberately used the military detente issue to “regulate” not only re¬ 
lations with the socialist countries but also relations within their 
own ranks. The Vienna talks on the reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe are a good illustration: the united plat¬ 
form and co-ordinated diplomatic strategies agreed there by the 
Western delegations were of no small importance in the subsequent 
co-ordination of the military policy of NATO. 

The cool, even negative, attitude of those countries during the 
years of negotiation in Vierma was determined less by the purely 
military issues that were tabled there (such as the famous pronounce¬ 
ments on the numerical disparity of armed forces, the “asymmetry 
of battlefield potential”) than by more profound class and political 
phenomena. The military issues increasingly became mere surface 
manifestations of those root causes. 

European military detente in general and the reduction of armed 
forces and armaments in Central Europe in particular were inextric¬ 
ably linked with international policy. Every possible solution in this 
sphere was viewed in the context of the deepening political detente 
in terms of its probable social effects, its impact on internal and 
foreign policy, and the strategic European and global results. This 
is the basic motivation behind the NATO countries’ stand at Vienna. 

The socialist countries, having developed the idea of supplementing 
political detente with military detente, are making consistent efforts 
to put this concept into practice. But progress is perpetually impeded 
by the military-industrial complexes which stimulate the growth of 
the war machine in the more developed capitalist countries. These 
complexes, an inherent feature of bourgeois society, have control over 
vast industrial, scientific and material resources and exercise a pro¬ 
found influence on home and foreign policy—which includes, of 
course, “arms control”. They do much to encourage the steady build¬ 
up of military might in the West, and bear a large share of the res¬ 
ponsibility for holding back military detente in Europe. 

The processes of West European military integration, too, work 
in the same direction, though, as previously noted, they are fairly 
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limited due to the existence of the “Atlantic” military system. And 
military integration, however slowly and inconsistently it might 
evolve, is of no benefit whatever to European military detente. 

The processes of military detente coincide with the scientific and 
technological revolution, which Western militarists, the military mo¬ 
nopolies, and the more reactionary political groupings aim to use for 
military ends, thus deliberately limiting the frontiers of detente. 

The three major trends in NATO which directly or indirectly affect 
European detente are: 

first, the continued refinement of strategic and tactical nuclear 
potentials, including a plan of deploying the USA’s Trident submarine 
complexes, neutron bombs, nuclear-armed cruise missiles, new inter¬ 
continental and tactical missiles, and developing accurate-strike 
warheads which. Western experts claim, could alter the substance of 
military strategy in Europe; 

second, the increased power, mobility and manoeuvrability of con¬ 
ventional weapons, higher speed of mobilisation, increased standar¬ 
disation and co-operation in armament production; 

third, the development of fundamentally new kinds of convention¬ 
al weapons based on sophisticated technology, on “techniques of the 
future”, which some Western experts maintain may alter military 
strategy and tactics, and cause far-reaching qualitative and quantitat¬ 
ive changes in the structure of the armed forces.* 

We must underline that the more concrete the detente processes 
become, the more evident are the interconnections between the 
military aspects of detente and NATO’s military, political and stra¬ 
tegic doctrines and concepts. The “scare” concept—which relates 
security exclusively to the threat of a nuclear holocaust—and the 
theory of escalation by “stages” up to a “universal conflict” are ob¬ 
jectively contrary to the ideas and demands of military detente. 
Working against it, too, is the NATO doctrine of “flexible reaction”, 
which implies a “controlled nuclear conflict”, which would be “flex¬ 
ibly phased” before entering the “highest form of reaction”. 

This kind of “nuclear planning” allows the militarists a dangerously 
free rein in deciding whether or not nuclear weapons will be used in 
the event of war. Although theoretically that decision rests with the 
US President, and the heads of state in Britain or France, after consul¬ 
tation with the other members of NATO through the Defence Plan¬ 
ning Committee, the whole thing obviously depends on the argu¬ 
ments of the mUitary-conveyed by a committee of military men to 
the member-governments—on the advisability of a nuclear strike. This 
predominance of militarist viewpoints over those of the politicians 


* This refers to systems of defensive and offensive weapons of high accuracy 
and heavy striking power, which could completely change the traditional con¬ 
ception of the numerical factor in military power.^ 
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opens the doors to the most reckless and reactionary elements in 
deciding the fate of Europe. Another factor which counts seriously 
against detente is the plan to deploy throughout Western Europe the 
neutron bomb, a weapon which blurs the distinction between conven¬ 
tional and nuclear armaments and thus increases the danger of an 
uncontrollable conflict. 

And, finally, the fact that the NATO Council, meeting in 
Washington in May 1978, adopted a long-term arms build-up pro¬ 
gramme with special reference to Europe is hardly compatible with 
the concept of detente. 

In sum, military detente is a complex, dialectically contradictory 
process, which must be perceived as an intricate and primarily poli¬ 
tical problem. Every decision made on detente creates a chain reaction 
of causes and effects, and the whole process is influenced by 
numerous complicated and conflicting factors, some of which are po¬ 
tentially beneficial to detente, while others work as a brake to it. Yet 
it is possible to identify the powerful elements resisting European 
military detente, and thus to determine the line of action to be taken 
by the forces for peace in Europe and throughout the world if pro¬ 
gress is to be made in this vital sphere of international politics. 


3. The Talks on the Reduction of Armed Forces 
and Armaments in Central Europe 

As mentioned above, the talks on reducing armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe became a pivotal issue of military de¬ 
tente in Europe during the 1970s. Speaking in Minsk on 25 June 1978, 
Leonid Brezhnev said that those negotiations were one of the most 
important sectors of the battle for practical moves to curb the arms 
race and initiate disarmament.^ The talks showed the extraordinary 
complexity of securing military detente in Europe even when polit¬ 
ical detente has made visible headway. 

Since the end of World War II, Central Europe has 
been an area where the political contradictions between states with 
antithetical social systems have been at their most intricate and acute. 
Considering Europe’s importance in the global system of interna¬ 
tional relations, considering its economic ties with the rest of the 
world, its prominent role in political relations between states with 
differing social systems, its special position in the security systems of 
both alliances, and the nature of NATO military doctrines, it is safe 
to say that a military conflict in Europe is likely to escalate rapidly 
into a worldwide nuclear holocaust. 

The USA and NATO are stepping up the pressure on West 
European states to commit a growing proportion of their military 
potential in the framework of the bloc. The West’s recognition of a 


25 881 
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“strategic nuclear parity” with the Warsaw Treaty countries has 
spurred a drive for the intensive development of non-nuclear arms and 
a build-up of conventional weapons, and this chiefly at the expense 
of the West European nations. Naturally, this encourages the improve¬ 
ment of those countries’ apparatus belli. 

All these facts, plus the massive American nuclear arsenal in 
Western Europe, add urgency to European military detente—and 
consequently the Vienna talks. 

As noted above, the NATO countries interweave military detente 
with numerous other aspects of internal development and foreign 
policy. Western interest in this issue was heightened during the later 
1960s by the following factors: the active initiatives of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries in the sphere of detente, which 
influenced the “Europolicy” of a number of Western states that had 
a stake in reducing military tension and cutting their military expen¬ 
diture; the growth of centrifugal tendencies within NATO, as illustrat¬ 
ed by the withdrawal of France from the military organisation; the 
preoccupation of the United States with its aggression in Vietnam, 
which led to some reductions of the American military contribution 
in Western Europe. Indeed, a number of European states sought to 
use the Vienna talks to prevent any unilateral reduction of American 
troops in Western Europe.* 

In the later 1960s the NATO countries were forced to abandon 
their blanket rejection of talks on the reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in Europe and accept a more constructive course. The 
major Western practical steps in this direction were: the publica¬ 
tion in 1967 of a report by Pierre Harmel on the future tasks of the 
North Atlantic Alliance in which he suggested the idea of linking de¬ 
tente with building up NATO military potential, and the declaration 
on a mutually balanced reduction of forces in Central Europe, issued 
by the NATO Council in Reykjavik in 1968. 

NATO countries viewed the force reduction talks primarily as a 
political tool for use at home and abroad; the idea of actually 
reducing arms and manpower held second place. The arm was to 
exploit the negotiations as a channel for dialogue with, and exerting 
pressure on, the socialist countries in contentious issues—during pre¬ 
parations for the European Conference, for example—and of smooth¬ 
ing out the political differences between Western Europe and the USA 

* Lothar Ruehl, a West German political analyst, writes: “All the West 
European states face the question of the extent to which agreed limitations on 
West European security interests will affect the structure of NATO and what 
additional obstacles to West European integration will be created by the inter¬ 
national control of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. This question 
is very important for the future: it affects the perspectives of the EEC and the 
defence potential of Western Europe”.' Thus the Vienna talks were viewed 
in certain quarters as inimical to the formation of a new European power centre. 
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and between individual West European countries. At home, the talks 
were employed as a propaganda tool, to overcome the social difficul¬ 
ties in the capitalist countries and as an effective slogan in the inter¬ 
party struggle. 

From 1974 we observe the following four tendencies emerging 
more and more within NATO: 

-to use the Vienna talks as a channel for uninterrupted political 
intercourse with the socialist states, as a symbol of detente, and a 
showcase to demonstrate their own foreign policy initiatives; 

-to use the talks to co-ordinate the action of NATO countries 
on military detente, given that the need to prevent America’s uni¬ 
lateral reduction of its military presence in Western Europe dwindled 
to nought after its debacle in Vietnam; 

-to aim for unilateral advantages not only in the quantity and 
quality of the forces to be reduced but also in military and political 
relations with the countries of Eastern Europe as a whole by declaring 
the question of force and arms reduction in Central Europe to be 
increasingly relative; 

—to drag out the talks by all possible means, and meanwhile try and 
carry out the wide-ranging NATO plan for West European rearmament. 

The NATO and Warsaw Treaty countries came to Vienna with two 
different approaches to arms and manpower reduction in Central 
Europe. 

The NATO states, guided by their own military and political 
strategy, concentrated on changing the Central European balance of 
power in their favour and preventing any unilateral reduction of 
military efforts and contributions by any NATO state. Moreover, 
as noted above, they were keen to win time for the long-rearming 
process they had began to introduce improved weaponry of a new 
quality, to standardise armaments-which calls not only for heavy 
expenditure, but also needs clarification, notably about the schedule 
of substituting new weaponry for old, and the real capability of the 
new. The attendant uncertainty, so usual in such matters, made the 
Western powers tread carefully at Vienna in all questions relating to 
the reduction of arms in Central Europe. 

NATO also launched a massive propaganda campaign to persuade 
the public that their efforts towards European military detente 
were hitting a blank wall of intransigence put up by the Warsaw 
Treaty signatories, and that the latter, the “probable aggressor”, had 
attained overall predominance of offensive forces in Europe. 

The NATO force-reduction plan ran along these lines: the Warsaw 
Treaty countries were to withdraw almost three times more troops 
from Central Europe than NATO and recall a tank army with 1,700 
machines; in return the USA would promise to remove 1,000 tactical 
nuclear warheads from its European stockpile of 7,300. The Warsaw 
Treaty countries could not agree to such a tendentious initiative; in 
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particular, the “exchange” of a tank army for warheads was unac¬ 
ceptable, if only because the quantity of American warheads in 
Europe was beginning to look excessive even to American eyes. In 
1974, a report from the Brookings Institution stated that no harm 
would be done if the number of warheads were reduced to 2,000. 

Another Western proposal was the imposition of a “collective 
ceiling”, which would set a limit to the overall number of troops 
maintained by both blocs in Central Europe, and give NATO a free 
hand in increasing the arms and armed forces of individual countries— 
the ERG, for example—at the expense of the other members. 

The socialist countries at Vienna were keen to make real progress 
towards increased security for all concerned, to build mutual con¬ 
fidence through a reduction of arms and armed forces that would 
yield no unilateral benefit to either side and would not disturb the 
existing balance of power, but would rather initiate genuine disarma¬ 
ment in Europe. The socialist countries based their stand on the ap¬ 
proximate military parity in Central Europe: it was essential to main¬ 
tain that parity as a stabilising factor, though with a lower comple¬ 
ment of arms and manpower. 

The Warsaw Treaty countries considered that the fairest course 
would be for all eleven countries directly involved in the talks to cut 
their forces on a percentage basis relative to their military potentials. 
The reduction was to cover all types of military personnel, weaponry 
and military technology, including nuclear weapons and delivery 
vehicles as the most significant component of the military potential. 

The socialist countries were aiming for a stable relationship and 
for increased security in Europe, as was evident from their active and 
flexible approach, their willingness to meet the other side half-way if 
necessary, their willingness to compromise. Specifically, they took 
account of the Western desire to break the process into two stages, 
whereby the Soviet Union and America would be the first to decrease 
their forces, followed in the next stage by the other direct particip¬ 
ants in the talks. 

Special significance was attached to the suggestion made by the 
socialist countries in 1978 that the reduction of NATO and Warsaw 
Treaty forces should not upset the balance and that each of the group¬ 
ings in Central Europe should have an estabhshed identical and 
general ceiling. While accommodating Western proposals, it implied 
that none of the participating countries should refuse to cut its forces, 
much less increase them on the basis of reductions made by others. 
This was a rational and realistic compromise which laid the ground 
for progress and ultimate agreement. 

The Vierma talks showed that states with differing social systems 
can reach voluntary and equitable agreement on the reduction of arms 
and armed forces only if the security of neither side suffers as a result. 
Therefore the initial correlation of forces recognised by all the nego- 
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tiating parties is of fundamental importance. Yet a proper and univers¬ 
ally acceptable approach to parity is the hardest to establish due to a 
variety of factors, such as the political aspect of the problem, the 
changes in the relative technological development of the two sides, 
the geographical element, and the diversity of the military structures 
of the countries concerned. The Vienna talks not only showed the full 
complexity of the military-technological aspect of the problem of 
parity, but also revealed that it is primarily a political issue. The 
question of parity was adopted by NATO as a political tool when 
its member-states needed a relaxation of military tension, while still 
fearing “excessive” detente for internal motives of a class and social 
complexion. 

The West came to the Vienna negotiations with talk that the Warsaw 
Treaty had established overwhelming military superiority, and con¬ 
tinued to exploit this claim throughout the subsequent period for 
political ends, using it against the left forces in election campaigns, 
to pressure parliaments when endorsing military budgets, and to “re¬ 
gulate” the tempo of detente. Never before had this “strictly mi¬ 
litary” problem been so widely perceived as “political”, with the 
increasing politicalisation of the military factor in our time becom¬ 
ing still more apparent. 

Thus, on the one hand we see that the correlation of military 
forces is far from easy to define, while on the other—and this is the 
vital point-it has become clear that with the massive build-up of 
armed forces and modern weaponry in Europe during the cold war 
period there is no other way save that of finding rational compro¬ 
mises and constructive solutions at the negotiating table, especially 
since the process of military detente has already been set in motion 
and now possesses its own internal dynamics. 

The Warsaw Treaty states approached the Vienna talks in the 
spirit of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 
where flexibility and compromises made on both sides had ultimately 
led to acceptable multilateral accords. At their Moscow conference in 
November 1978, they stressed the need to view “military detente and 
the furtherance of disarmament in Europe within the framework of 
overall European security with the participation in it of all the signa¬ 
tories of the Helsinki Final Act”.* 

Political and military 'detente in Europe are of prime importance 
for peace and universal security. As Leonid Brezhnev said in Minsk 
on 25 June 1978, “Europe can in practice show how countries co¬ 
exist, co-operate, and work together”.^ 



CHAPTER XX ECONOMIC RELATIONS BETWEEN 

THE CAPITALIST AND SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 
OF EUROPE 


Within the framework of the growing ties between the capitalist 
and socialist states of Europe an important place goes to economic 
co-operation. It is closely connected with the shaping and consolida¬ 
tion of political detente. In a speech on 2 March 1979, Leonid Brezh¬ 
nev noted that economic ties between the countries of Europe were 
becoming evermore stable and that of late the Soviet Union had signed 
long-term economic agreements with a number of Western countries. 
He added that “such agreements are a kind of joint investment by 
East and West in a very necessary and mutually beneficial project the 
preservation and strengthening of international peace”.' 

As past experience has shown, in studying the economic relations 
between East and West one must not fail to take into account changes 
in the correlation between economics and politics. As long as political 
relations were affected by the cold war, they hindered the develop¬ 
ment of economic ties. Considerable progress has been made under 
the conditions of detente, although there are influential forces in 
Europe which would like to hamper this process. The policies of 
peaceful coexistence and economic co-operation between states with 
different social systems are closely interrelated. On the one hand, the 
process of detente will continue to create favourable prerequisites for 
expanding economic co-operation between states, on the other, the 
expansion of economic ties can contribute to strengthening the 
system of European security and more rapidly translating it into life. 
Economic, scientiflc and technical co-operation between states with 
different social structures is an important component of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence. 

But there is also an objective foundation for improving economic 
relations between socialist and capitalist states. The new stage in the 
development of the productive forces connected with the scientific 
and technological revolution contributes to the further internationalisa¬ 
tion of all economic life and the ever greater vitalisation of the interna¬ 
tional division of labour. Raw materials and energy problems, environm¬ 
ental protection, exploitation of the World Ocean’s wealth and space 
exploration are important factors promoting the expansion of economic 
ties and in the future they will exert an increasing influence on the 
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economic life of each country and on the entire system of interna¬ 
tional economic relations. 

Although each social system proceeds from its specific class interests 
in improving economic relations, there are, nevertheless, common 
requirements which can be more effectively satisfied by developing 
mutual economic ties. The socialist countries try to make use of long¬ 
term economic ties to successfully meet the targets of their planned 
economies, to more effectively exploit their various natural resources, 
to most fully satisfy their populations’ needs and to further develop 
socialist integration. 

Among the economic factors motivating the capitalist countries to 
develop co-operation between East and West are the desire to expand 
the possibilities for realising their products on the markets of the 
socialist countries, to diversify their sources of imports, to use the 
international division of labour to ensure a normal course of reproduc¬ 
tion by importing certain kinds of articles, and to utilize the stabilising 
influence of such co-operation on the economic situation in the capi¬ 
talist world, particularly in a period of crises and depressions. 

The advantages of the international division of labour are now clear 
to all those participating in it. Many of today’s global problems can be 
optimally solved only through joint effort. The Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe expresses the 
certainty that “the growing world-wide economic interdependence 
calls for increasing common and effective efforts towards the solution 
of major world economic problems such as food, energy, commodities, 
monetary and financial problems, and therefore emphasises the need 
for promoting stable and equitable international economic relations, 
thus contributing to the continuous and diversified economic develop¬ 
ment of all countries...”.^ 

Suffice it to say that since the European Conference the USSR has 
signed about thirty agreements and programmes in the field of econo¬ 
mic co-operation with the countries of Western Europe. It is Europe 
in particular which offers favourable conditions and great opportunities 
for co-operation between states with different social structures in the 
economic field. We have in mind primarily the high degree of develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces and the technological level of the econ¬ 
omy in the majority of European states. 20 per cent of the world’s 
population lives in Europe but it accounts for about 55 per cent of 
world industrial production and more than 45 per cent of the world 
national income. Nearly one half of all scientists are employed in the 
countries of Europe, including 1.4 million in the states belonging to 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance and 0.6 million in the 
Common Market countries. The continent’s mighty industrial develop¬ 
ment is reflected in its foreign trade. The share of intra-European 
trade is nearly 40 per cent of the total world trade volume.^ Since 
approximately the latter half of the 1950s the growth rates of the 
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European states’ foreign trade have far surpassed those of world trade. 
One can assume that this development will persist in subsequent years 
if the possibilities opened by advances along the path of detente are 
exploited. 

Europe has modern means of communication and a developed 
infrastructure. The individual states are not separated by vast distances 
and they dispose of a developed transportation network (highways, 
railroads, air and waterways). Their natural resources and scientific, 
technical and industrial potential complement each other, offering 
the prerequisites for developing active economic co-operation on a 
Europe-wide scale. 


1. The Development of Fore^n Trade 

Foreign trade between socialist and capitalist countries occupies a 
prominent place despite the relatively rapid development of other 
forms of economic co-operation. The importance of foreign trade is 
due to the quick growth of its physical volume and its organic interre¬ 
lation with other forms of co-operation which are to a large extent 
realised through it. Today foreign trade in Europe accounts for over 
60 per cent of the trade turnover of the industrially developed capi¬ 
talist and socialist states. The growth rates here far surpass those of 
international trade as a whole. 

The socialist states are a reliable and geographically close partner 
for the West European capitalist countries. In spite of the comparatively 
small volume of trade with the socialist states, the West European 
countries meet a substantial portion of their needs for certain products 
through imports from these states. 

At the same time, the pattern of foreign trade continues to remain 
one of the main problems connected with co-operation between 
socialist and capitalist countries. We are referring to the relatively 
small proportion of machinery and equipment in the exports of 
socialist countries (about 6.5 per cent in 1974), an amount which 
does not correspond to the increased degree of industrialisation of the 
CMEA (Council for Mutual Economic Assistance) countries. It is 
worthy of note that the proportion of machinery and equipment in 
the pattern of foreign trade between socialist countries is considerably 
higher. The lower index for trade with West European states reflects 
various measures of a discriminatory nature applied in Common 
Market countries. But additional efforts to increase the share of the 
products of the manufacturing industry in exports to West European 
countries are also necessary on the part of the socialist countries. 

Measures aimed at improving the organisation of exports and 
studying the markets should play an important part in changing the 
commodity pattern of exports by the socialist countries. Sales of the 
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manufactured goods of the socialist countries on the West European 
markets are usually made by firms acting as agencies, which are often 
mighty organisations specialising in financing export-import orders. 

But under these conditions the effectiveness of foreign economic 
contacts depends to a significant extent on the activity and efficiency 
of the agency firms and on the authority they enjoy in their country’s 
business spheres. 

In the 1960s and 1970s the socialist countries began to set up their 
own joint-stock companies in the countries of Western Europe to 
facilitate promotion of their products in local markets. Their functions 
include importing products, loading and unloading operations, 
transportation services and technical servicing, and settling claims. The 
joint-stock companies have their own depots, warehouses and fuel 
stations. In the early 1970s, for example, five joint-stock companies 
with the USSR partnership handled about 20 per cent of all Soviet 
exports to Britain. In 1976 a Polish-British joint-stock company 
specialising in the sale of Polish manufactured goods to Great Britain 
was formed in Manchester. In the ERG the Bulgarian-West German 
joint-stock company Irion Car specialises in selling and servicing load¬ 
ing and unloading machinery manufactured in Bulgaria. Similar joint- 
stock companies have also been established in France, Italy, Holland 
and Sweden. The first Hungarian-British joint-stock company was 
created in Great Britain on the initiative of Hungarotex, then other 
such societies appeared in the ERG, France, Holland, Spain and 
Italy. Joint-stock companies specialising in selling Romanian chemical 
industry products have been operating in France since 1967 and in 
Great Britain since 1968. In addition four joint-stock companies in 
Italy sell Romanian metal-working machine-tools, chemical industry 
products, building materials and petroleum products. In 1972 these 
companies handled some 12 per cent of aU Romanian exports to the 
countries of Western Europe. 

But numerous discriminatory measures continue to hamper the 
development of foreign trade between the socialist countries and the 
states of Western Europe. West European integration has a negative 
influence on the volume of mutual trade. The abolition of tariffs and 
quantitative restrictions in reciprocal trade in manufactured goods 
between the Common Market countries, the introduction of a uniform 
customs tariff duty in trade with third countries and a joint agricultural 
policy guarantee the countries in the European Economic Community 
certain privileges while discriminating against other countries, including 
the socialist ones. A result of this kind of discriminatory measures are, 
for example, higher customs duties on products from the socialist 
countries, amounting to about 15 per cent of the overal cost of the 
articles being imported. Moreover, the customs duty increases in 
accordance with the degree of processing of the items. The purpose of 
this system is to impede imports of finished products from other 
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countries, including the socialist states. 

Since the beginning of 1975, all trade agreements by Common 
Market countries with socialist states have had to be concluded by the 
EEC Commission. This procedure does not work for any development 
of mutually beneficial trade. 

At the same time, prospects for d^weloping trade between the 
socialist countries and Western Europe rest on the objective need to 
extend economic cooperation. It is no accident, therefore, that 
commodity exchange is gradually being liberalised hand in hand with 
reducing quota restrictions on the part of the capitalist countries. 
Witness thereof are the long-term (for ten or more years) agreements 
that have been signed with socialist countries and provide for economic, 
scientific, technological and industrial cooperation, which goes far 
beyond purely commercial relations and does not fall within the 
competence of the EEC Commission. Such ten-year agreements are 
now in operation between practically all the memberoountries of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance and the developed West 
European states. 

Western Europe’s interest in developing economic ties with the 
socialist world and the growing economic potential of the socialist 
countries will help eliminate possible difficulties lying in the way of 
the further development of mutually beneficial trade. 


2. Conditions and Prerequisites for Developing 
Economic Co-operation 

Until recently international industrial co-operation developed 
mainly between countries belonging to the same social system. The 
changed political climate on the international scene, the unfolding 
process of detente in the relations between socialist and capitalist 
states, as well as the further development of the productive forces and 
the intensification of the international division of labour brought 
about by this have made the development of industrial co-operation 
between countries with different social systems both possible and 
necessary. 

The first steps in the field of industrial co-operation between socia¬ 
list and capitalist countries were made in the mid-1960s. By 1968 there 
were 168 agreements to this effect between socialist states and com¬ 
panies in the developed capitalist countries, by 1970, some 350-400, 
by 1973, 600 and by the beginning of 1977, 1,800. Hungary, Yugos¬ 
lavia and Poland are the socialist countries which most actively 
participate in industrial co-operation, accounting for about 77 per 
cent of all agreements. After establishing diplomatic relations with the 
capitalist countries, the GDR also concluded a great many such deals. 

As for the industrially developed West European countries, those 
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whose firms most frequently entered into cooperative agreements, 
were the FRG, France, Britain, Italy, Sweden, Finland and Austria. 
The share of deliveries based on co-operative agreements in the general 
trade turnover between the CMEA and capitalist countries is still 
relatively small (about 4-5 per cent), constituting 4.5 per cent for 
Hungary, about 5 per cent for Poland and one per cent for Czechoslova¬ 
kia in 1976. But in certain branches it can be substantial.Thus Hungarian 
exports to Western Europe based on co-operative agreements account 
for about 20 per cent of its production in the field of mechanical 
engineering, while for Poland the figure is 16 per cent, and about 20 
per cent in the electrical engineering sphere. 

Most agreements on co-operation are made in the mechanical 
and electrical engineering industries, whereas industrial co-operation 
in such important branches as iron-and-steel production and light 
industry is still at a relatively low level. Approximately 5 per cent of 
all co-operative agreements between East and West are signed in these 
fields. 

Deals on co-operation are beneficial for both the capitalist companies 
and socialist countries. There are a number of objective factors which 
clearly show the mutual benefits of this form of economic relations 
between partners with a different social and economic structure. Co¬ 
operative relations make for lower production costs, a more rational 
use of resources, productive power and work force, and for finding new 
markets. They also provide the opportunity for more intensive scientific 
research at a lower cost thanks to specialisation and joint exploitation 
of the capacities of the parties involved. Co-operative relations ensure 
a certain stability, which creates the prerequisites for the long-term 
planning of this research. 

Co-operative relations between countries help improve the commo¬ 
dity pattern of exports, which are characterised by an increased share 
of finished goods. They guarantee, as a rule, stable prices over a 
long-term period, and this is particularly important in the light of the 
inflationary tendencies on the capitalist market today. 

The deep-going changes in the power industry and the supply of 
raw materials are an important factor in heightening the interest of 
West European business circles in developing economic co-operation. 
The capitalist countries’ striving to expand their sources of raw 
materials abroad is one of the motives prompting them to conclude 
various kinds of cooperative agreements with the socialist countries. 
The Soviet Union, as well as Poland and Romania, are the most 
interesting in this respect. In addition, co-operation with the socialist 
countries, whose economy proceeds according to plan, allows the 
capitalist countries to lessen the underworking of their production 
capacity during periods of economic crises. Thanks to stable prices, 
co-operation is seen in the West partly as a means to fight inflation. 
These aspects of economic co-operation make it an important factor 
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for co-operation on a European scale. 

Long-term agreements on a compensatory basis acquired great 
significance in the 1970s within the framework of economic co¬ 
operation between the USSR and a number of developed capitalist 
countries. Such co-operation is successfully underway with several 
French companies to create an aluminium-producing complex in the 
Soviet Union; with Italian, French and British firms to build a number 
of large chemical enterprises, which will then supply these countries 
with end chemical products and some other goods; with Swedish and 
French firms to build a pulp-and-paper combine; with Austrian, Ita¬ 
lian, French and West German companies to supply natural gas to 
Western Europe and to purchase pipes and other equipment to build 
major pipelines on the territory of the USSR; with Finnish firms to 
put up a mining and dressing combine and ship iron-ore pellets to 
Finland in partial compensation; with West German firms to create 
in the USSR a complex producing polyester fibre and threads and the 
raw material needed in their manufacture. 

It is also planned to expand this promising form of economic ties 
in carrying out the long-term programme for economic, industrial and 
technical co-operation over the period 1980-1990, which was signed 
during the Soviet-French talks in April 1979. 

Poland has concluded similar co-operation agreements based on 
compensation. In November 1976, for instance, it signed a long-term 
compensatory agreement with the FRG, with the aim of expanding 
production of Polish copper. (In size of copper reserves Poland 
occupies fifth place in the world and second place in Europe after the 
USSR.) In accordance with this agreement, starting in 1977, Poland 
will ship electrolytic copper to the FRG every year for twelve years; 
this satisfies 10 per cent of West Germany’s import needs for this 
raw material. Since the mining of the copper and its processing will 
require large investments, a West German banking consortium has 
provided Poland a financial credit of 300 million marks repayable 
over a period of ten years. 

This form of economic cooperation is also practised with West 
European partners in building manufacturing industry plants in the 
socialist countries. Thus an agreement was signed with the West German 
firm Salzgitter in 1976 providing for delivery to the USSR of complete 
plant for producing 200,000 tons a year of ethylene oxide. Simulta¬ 
neously an agreement was signed with the firm Bochako, whereby the 
USSR was to supply a quantity of ethylene oxide equivalent to the 
cost of the equipment.^ The Polish Polimex-Cekop association signed 
an agreement with the Krupp-Koppers company providing for the 
creation of a chemical combine in Poland to produce synthetic gas 
from coal and the shipment of part of the output to the FRG. To sell 
the finished chemical product the corresponding Polish foreign trade 
firm and the West German companies Krupp-Koppers and Chemipetrol 
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(Hamburg) agreed to set up the joint-stock society Polchemi. A West 
German banking consortium is providing the financial credit for 
building the combine. 

This kind of economic co-operation has a complex character. A 
multitude of firms, sometimes from several countries, as well as banks, 
research institutions and marketing establishments participate in the 
co-operative agreements. This type of co-operation is extremely 
promising. It allows close co-operative ties to be developed on a stable 
basis over a long-term period, and thus guarantees the socialist count¬ 
ries reliable markets for their products. 

In their turn the socialist countries, together with the West European 
companies, help equip manufacturing plants in the capitalist countries. 
In Finland, the Soviet Union participated in the construction and 
later reconstruction of an iron-and-steel plant with acapacity of750,000 
tons annually in the city of Raahe and in the creation of two atomic 
power plants with a capacity of 440 MWt, which account for 12 per 
cent of all the electrical energy produced in Finland. In the south of 
France, the USSR supplied and installed the cooling systems for the 
blast furnaces and other equipment at the Fos-sur-mer iron-and-steel 
combine which is being built in the Marseilles area. 

Co-operation in production between individual enterprises has 
also begun to develop. This includes division of labour within the 
framework of a single enterprise or branch in manufacturing products 
or sets of products. Thus by co-operating with Finnish ship-building 
firms the Soviet Union has been able to increase its exports of complete 
ship equipment in the course of a few years. On the basis of an 
agreement with the Swedish firm SAAB-Scania Soviet machine-tools 
which are sold in Sweden are provided with programmed controls 
prepared by this firm. Analogous agreements have been concluded 
with the French CIT-Alcatel company. 

A Hungarian firm manufacturing mechanical measuring instruments 
and the Austrian Trons Brothers company jointly design and produce 
various ventilation devices. The Hungarian firms Guteberg and Tsoser 
have signed an agreement on joint production of air-conditioners 
with the Austrian firm Osterreichische Klimatanlagen. A contract has 
been signed between a Czechoslovak enterprise and the Italian concern 
Finmeccanica providing for joint elaboration of a VD-200 loom. The 
Polish Polimex firm and a British enterprise have an agreement on 
joint manufacture of building cranes. Both parties produce the same 
type of cranes based on a British design, each specialising in certain 
assemblies and parts. 

Co-operation in production can include not only joint manufacture 
but also joint designing and marketing of the manufactured products. 
For instance, an agreement exists between the Hungarian firm Gunz 
and the Italian FIAT concern on joint production of turbogenerators, 
including electrical equipment, technical improvements, operation and 
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mutual technical aid. In exchange for the technical documentation 
FIAT receives electrotechnical equipment and generators from Gunz 
and helps market its products in third countries. 

Not infrequently co-operation in production also includes co¬ 
ordination of production programmes so that each side can specia¬ 
lise in a certain range of items. This approach has the advantage of 
bringing both partners greater economic benefits. For example, a 
Polish enterprise has undertaken to manufacture the presses of a 
French firm, which has limited its own production and begun to 
specialise in manufacturing other equipment. As a result the Polish 
firm has been able to rapidly increase its output of modern plastic¬ 
processing machinery and to put its products on the market of high¬ 
ly developed countries, while the French company was able to 
make more profitable use of its capacity by manufacturing another 
product. 

In practice there are some differences in the economic relations 
between the socialist countries and Western companies. To speed up 
the exploitation of its natural resources the Soviet Union has moved 
far ahead in the field of compensatory deals, while the other CMEA 
countries to a large extent stick to co-operation in production. In 
particular, this is the case of the GDR, which has lately concluded a 
number of agreements on co-operation in production with a series of 
West European firms. 

Co-operation between socialist and capitalist countries in third 
countries, particularly developing ones, is becoming a new field of 
international co-operation. The Final Act of the Conference on Securiry 
and Co-operation in Europe noted the importance of inci jsed co¬ 
operation in this sphere. It must be noted that numerous agreements 
on economic, industrial and technical co-operation between socialist 
and developed capitalist countries provide for carrying out joint 
projects in third countries. In 1976, for example, an agreement was 
signed between the Swedish Axel Johnson concern and the Cze¬ 
choslovak Pragoinvest firm on joint deliveries of complete plant to 
developing countries. Such co-operation on the markets of third 
countries also exists between Hungarian and a few Western firms. 
Thus Hungary and the Austrian company Elin supplied the equipment 
for a car-and-tractor plant in the Lebanon. The Hungarian firm 
Transelektro and the Italian FIAT concern have exported the complete 
electric power-stations to Turkey, Greece and Iraq. The GDR foreign 
trade enterprise Investexport and the Austrian firm FEST-Alpine 
concluded a contract in 1975 to supply units for a pulp-and-paper 
factory in Cameroon. 

Long-term leasing of equipment is another form of economic 
ties between West and East which is still in its beginning stage. This 
kind of co-operation is profitable because it offers new openings for 
marketing this equipment, while the lessee can initially spend less 
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money and save on repairs. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of various forms of economic ties 
and co-operation one m.ust keep in mind that there are still a number 
of obstacles hindering full realisation of such co-operation. It is not 
unusual for some Western firms to try to relegate socialist enterprises 
the role of a kind of “junior partner” responsible for the less qualified 
or materially intensive aspect of co-operation. Attempts are made to 
lower the prices of goods and services supplied by the socialist enter¬ 
prises and artificially raise the prices of their Western partners’ goods 
and services; not to pass on technical improvements used in Western 
enterprises to their socialist partners. 

But co-operation between the socialist and capitalist countries of 
Europe is one of the most important trends in the development of 
economic ties between East and West. The Final Act of the Helsinki 
Conference examines the extensive prospects for the development of 
co-operation ties and notes that industrial co-operation may contribute 
to economic growth as well as to the development and diversification 
of international trade and more extensive application of modem 
technology, contribute to the use of economic complementariness for 
mutual benefit through a fuller exploitation of all production factors, 
and speed the industrial development of all participants in this co- 
operation.5 

The April 1979 Soviet-French talks in Moscow were a significant 
event in the development of economic ties between the USSR and 
Western countries. Among other documents signed during the talks 
was a long-term programme for intensifying economic, industrial and 
technical co-operation during the period 1980-1990. In this document 
both sides express their resolution to keep up their efforts to intensify 
economic, industrial and technical co-operation on a stable, long-term 
basis. Included in the new programme are agriculture and transporta¬ 
tion, and co-operation in the industrial sphere has been considerably 
expanded. Provision is made for French firms to help in the construc¬ 
tion of industrial complexes in the USSR and for Soviet organisations 
to participate in the building of industrial projects in France; for 
French firms to help build enterprises in the USSR on a compensation 
basis; and *ilso for industrial co-operation. 

The Soviet Union’s commercial and economic relations with the 
countries of Western Europe have qualitatively new aspects, such as 
their long-term character, larger scale, and the development of industrial 
co-operation, including realisation of a number of projects on a 
compensation basis. These relations are based on long-term inter-gov¬ 
ernmental agreements and programmes for commercial, economic, 
industrial, scientific and technical co-operation. 
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3. Scientific and Technical Co-operation 

With the turning of science into a direct productive force at the 
contemporary stage of the scientific and technological revolution, 
the international division of labour is intensifying in this area, too. No 
state, whatever its scientific and technological potential, can carry on 
fundamental and applied research with the same high degree of 
effectiveness simultaneously in all fields of science and technology 
and improve the technology in all branches of production by relying 
on its own forces alone. 

An analysis of international economic relations shows that under 
the influence of the scientific and technological revolution they are 
being increasingly affected by technological factors such as a country’s 
degree of scientific and technical development, specialisation and 
co-operation in science,technology and production, as well as exchanges 
of scientific and technological expertise. Therefore, scientific and 
technical ties are becoming a substantial component in the develop¬ 
ment of economic relations between states, including those with 
different social and economic structures. 

Co-operation in the scientific and technical field represents a 
complex set of economic, monetary and legal relations between the 
partners, which arise when scientific research bears fruit. Co-operation 
between the socialist and capitalist countries in the field of science 
and technology began to take shape mainly in the mid-1960s and with 
time acquired concrete forms. 

The West European countries’ interest in scientific and technical 
co-operation is above all due to the socialist countries’ fine achieve¬ 
ments in fundamental research and their great scientific potential. 
Considerably less funds are alloted for fundamental than for applied 
research in West European industry. The West European countries’s 
interest in this kind of co-operation, particularly with the USSR, is 
also due to their desire to bridge the technological gap between them 
and the USA; this gap makes the economic and technological develop¬ 
ment of Western Europe depend to a certain extent upon the American 
monopolies. 

Scientific and technical co-operation with the capitalist countries is 
also beneficial to the socialist states, since it allows them to combine 
their own achievements in fundamental research with their Western 
partners’ possibilities for a speedier practical application of technical 
ideas. As a result, with the help of scientific and technical co-operation, 
a more rapid increase in labour productivity is ensured, and this 
facilitates the quicker realisation of the economic, social and political 
goals they have set themselves. 

One can single out three main areas of co-operation in science and 
technology between the socialist and capitalist countries of Europe. 
The first relates to problems which are of a global character and require 
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the combined efforts of all the European states. Among these are: 
transportation systems, power supplies, environmental protection, 
prospecting for and exploiting of the natural resources of the continent, 
the World Ocean and the Antarctic, space exploration, health protec¬ 
tion, meteorological research, nuclear power industry, etc. 

Thus, governmental agreements have been signed between the 
USSR and Britain, France, Italy, Sweden, and Finland on co-opera¬ 
tion in the field of health protection and peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. Similar agreements are signed by the other socialist countries. 
Among them are an agreement between the GDR and Sweden on 
environmental protection and agreements on co-operation in the 
field of public health between the GDR and the FRG, the GDR and 
Austria, Poland and Sweden, Poland and Finland, Hungary and the 
Netherlands. Three socialist states on the shore of the Baltic sea are 
taking an active part in international co-operation to protect the 
environment in this area through conventions on environmental 
protection of the Baltic, fishing and protection of the Baltic’s living 
resources. 

The second sphere of co-operation concerns concrete scientific 
and technological problems whose solution depends to a significant 
degree on the specialisation of the participating countries. West 
European countries are interested in the research underway in the 
USSR, particularly in mechanical engineering and metallurgy. French 
firms are following the results of Soviet research in power industry 
machinery, metallurgy and heavy engineering. The French firm 
Solmer has acquired Soviet patents for blast furnace cooling equip¬ 
ment.* A contract has been signed between the GDR and Austria on 
scientific and technical co-operation in extracting and concentrating 
brown coal and in mining technology. The Hungarian electronics 
research institute has ties with the Siemens company of the FRG and 
Brown-Boveri of Switzerland. Romania and Czechoslovakia also co¬ 
operate with West European countries (the FRG, Italy and France) in 
the scientific and technical sphere. 

The third sphere of co-operation includes scientific and technical 
co-operation during the reconstruction and modernisation of industrial 
enterprises. This sphere is particularly promising since it is connected 
with the growth of economic and industrial co-operation. 

Scientific and technical relations of a commercial nature are of 
decisive importance. Trade in licenses and patents is one of the most 
dynamic spheres of foreign economic relations and is the main form 
of scientific and technological co-operation between the socialist states 
and the countries of Western Europe. Time and money spent on 
R & D are saved by importing foreign technology, duplication of 
efforts is avoided and as a result the conditions are present to increase 
the efficiency of research as a whole. 

There has been a noticeable increase in license trade between the 
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socialist states and West European countries since the late 1960s, with 
the socialist countries acting as both importers and exporters. The 
USSR’s main partners in the license trade are the FRG and France, 
Hungary’s are the FRG and Belgium. In Hungary, for instance, railway 
brakes and washing machines are made under license from the West 
German company Knor, and Romania produces diesel engines for ships 
under license from the West German Man concern. 

Practice has shown that the socialist states have great opportunities 
to increase the sales of their licenses. Thus, in France steel-smelting 
equipment is used at the Schneider-Creusot company’s plants under 
license from the USSR, which also provided the licenses for the filter 
presses produced by the West German firm Hoesch, while high- 
quality steel-smelting factories in Oberhausen (FRG) make use of 
Soviet technology to cool the steam from their blast furnaces. Foreign 
partners have bought Soviet licenses for the manufacture of turbo¬ 
drills, for the technology to weld steel pipes, to produce galvanised 
parts and plastic pipes, for electro-erosion machining of metals, etc. 
Poland has sold the French society Creusot-Loire the license to make 
a rotary smelting furnace. Hungarian licenses in pharmaceutics, me¬ 
chanical engineering, vacuum technology and power-generating 
equipment have also been sold to various West European countries. 
The GDR is one of the largest exporters of licenses; it has sold the 
FRG, Britain, Sweden, France and Italy licenses to produce malimo 
and foltex fabrics, Holland a license for a process to create filmy 
materials, of urea-formaldehyde resins, Switzerland for pharmaceutical 
products, Britain and Switzerland for a method of budding steel and 
concrete frames. However, the total amount of inventions made in 
the socialist countries that are patented abroad is comparatively small. 
They are still underadvertised in Western Europe. Many capitalist 
countries are only just beginning to learn about the scientific and 
technological achievements of the socialist states. 

Co-operation in R & D is becoming of increasing significance. 
This includes exchanges of scientific and technical documentation, 
scientific information, specialists and new technology. The co-operat¬ 
ing partners have the advantage of using additional production capacity 
and qualified personnel. The fruits of joint R & D are sold on the 
international market and the profits are divided between the partners. 

Co-operation in R & D is growing in importance within the frame¬ 
work of economic and industrial co-operation between the socialist 
states and the countries of Western Europe. For example, a co¬ 
ordination agreement on scientific, technical, industrial and economic 
co-operation was signed in 1976 between the Hungarian Department 
of Technical Development and the Swiss Brown-Boveri company. The 
agreement provides for co-operation in the production and distribu¬ 
tion of electrical energy and in research and expands already existing 
commitments on co-operation. 
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Scientific and technical ties in R & D can also cover specialisation 
in research. In this case the research itself is undertaken by one 
partner, while its results are applied with the help of the other partner’s 
production capacities. This form of co-operation is becoming increas¬ 
ingly widespread because the socialist states, with all their advantages 
in conducting fundamental research, do not always have the necessary 
infrastructure for their industrial application. Their Western partners 
usually undertake to organise the product’s marketing as well. 

There are two ways scientific and technical co-operation between 
the socialist and capitalist states of Europe is organised; on a gov¬ 
ernmental level and through direct contact between interested bodies 
and enterprises in the countries in question. Governmental commissions 
for scientific, technological and economic co-operation lie at the basis 
of the organisational apparatus. Some joint governmental commissions 
have joint working groups and corresponding working groups for 
individual areas of scientific and technical co-operation. Participation 
in international organisations is a useful form of co-operation between 
the socialist and capitalist states of Europe. Participating in interna¬ 
tional congresses, special symposia and international research program¬ 
mes gives them a chance to undertake complex research and to maintain 
permanent contacts between scientists and specialists for mutual 
exchanges of experience and information. 

An important part is played by the Economic Commission for 
Europe of the United Nations Organisation, which draws up interna¬ 
tional conventions, discusses and tries to solve the scientific and 
technological problems involved in environmental protection, transpor¬ 
tation, communications, construction, etc. However, the Commission’s 
activities to expand international co-operation in science and technol¬ 
ogy do not yet fully measure up to its possibilities. Much attention was 
therefore devoted to further improving its work at the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe. 


4. Problems of Credit Relations 

The development of trade and economic co-operation between the 
socialist and capitalist states is closely related to the expansion of their 
financial and credit relations. Being an intermediary link in the system 
of these countries’ commercial, production and scientific and technical 
ties, financial and monetary relations can substantially affect the 
intensity with which various forms of foreign economic co-operation 
develop between countries with different social orders. 

Over an extended period the state of credit relations between 
socialist and capitalist countries was primarily determined by poli¬ 
tical factors. Thus, capitalist states’ discriminatory policies against 
the young Soviet republic and their attempts to organise an economic 
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blockade of the USSR hampered the normal development of economic, 
including credit, ties between states with different social systems. The 
necessity of getting funds to restore the economy, destroyed by the 
war and foreign intervention, forced the Soviet government to agree 
to much harsher credit conditions than those offered other countries 
during the first years of socialist construction. 

The first credit agreement was concluded in 1920 by the young 
Soviet state with a group of Swedish firms. In 1926 credits were first 
received from German firms to pay for their exports of machinery and 
equipment, then from Austria, Britain, Italy and by the early thirties 
from Finland, as well as France and other countries. Until 1935 the 
Soviet Union was mainly given short or medium-term credit and the 
interest rate considerably surpassed the average for other countries. 
Between 1935 and 1940 the USSR first received long-term credits 
repayable over a period of five to seven years. The interest of large 
firms in a wider market for their industrial products prompted them 
to offer the Soviet Union credit on less harsh terms than before.'^ 

In the first years after World War II the United States and its allies 
did not forego the opportunity to use the provision of credits to socia¬ 
list states as a weapon in the cold war and trade discrimination. Only 
the gradual departure from cold war policies contributed to the 
appearance of new forms of credit relations between socialist and 
capitalist countries. 

It must be emphasised that the growing role of credit in interna¬ 
tional economic ties is one of the perceptible tendencies of the post¬ 
war period. It is enhanced by the intensifying specialisation of produc¬ 
tion in the sphere of international economic relations. The interna¬ 
tionalisation of the economy of various states and the increased role 
of foreign markets have made credit relations all-embracing, as became 
particularly noticeable after the main capitalist currencies were made 
convertible in 1958. 

The financing of exports through granting direct credit to importers 
quickly developed. The ability to provide its customers credit became 
one of the indicators of a firm’s competitiveness on foreign markets. 
Whereas in 1937 1.5 per cent of all machinery and equipment in 
world capitalist trade was shipped abroad through export (company) 
credits, by the mid-1960s approximately one half was.® 

While the appearance of company credits marked a turnover to the 
use of the credit form of payment in relations between individual 
economic subjects from different countries, the provision of credits 
by banks increased their importance as a means of stimulating trade 
on an inter-state level. This degree of internationalisation of credit 
relations was reached around the early 1960s. The process developed 
further in the 1960s and 1970s with the rapid growth of interna¬ 
tional capital markets and the appearance of specialised multinational 
credit institutes. 
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The increased financing of the trade turnover between the socialist 
and capitalist states through credits thus meant that their economic 
relations drew closer to normal, to generally accepted methods of 
conducting international trade. In the last few years the socialist states, 
and the Soviet Union in particular, have purchased on the basis of 
long-term credits large, complete factories and equipment for the 
chemical and automobile industries, for oil processing, power industry, 
textile, food and other industries. This has helped speed up scientific 
and technical progress in the socialist countries. For their part the capi¬ 
talist countries were on the lookout for new markets for their industrial 
products and sources of raw materials and fuel. The cyclical develop¬ 
ment prevalent in them and the increasing competition for the markets 
of the socialist countries forced them to grant credits corresponding 
to ordinary international standards. 

The credits received by socialist countries from their Western 
partners can be divided into two categories: commercial and financial. 

Preeminent among commercial credits are company credits. They 
allow payments by instalment for the goods sold to the importers. 
For instance, in 1959-1966 Soviet foreign trade associations received 
company credits in Britain for machinery and equipment payable over 
a period of up to five years. Analogous conditions were offered by 
companies in France, Italy, the FRG, Holland, Belgium and Denmark 
for exports to socialist countries of equipment for the chemical, 
cellulose and paper, food and other industries.® 

Company credits allow for a considerably greater trade turnover. 
But they have substantial shortcomings. The actual expenditures are 
rather large, since the firms often increase the price before signing an 
agreement in order to decrease the difference between the interest 
they count on receiving for the credit extended and the interest 
they must in turn pay the banks for credit. In addition, not all West 
European companies have the financial possibility of extending credit 
in the necessary amount and for the required period. Finally, this 
kind of credit is given under fixed conditions, which do not allow the 
importers room to manoeuvre on the market and choose among the 
types of equipment they need. Therefore commercial bank credits are 
becoming increasingly used. 

The countries of Western Europe began to give the socialist states 
commercial bank credits relatively recently. In the early 1960s indust¬ 
rial and financial circles in Britain, France, Italy and a few other 
countries with an interest in the markets of the socialist countries 
began to extend them, with their governments’ consent, long-term 
credits repayable over a period of from seven to fifteen years on 
mutually beneficial conditions. This proved how unrealistic the conven¬ 
tion of the Bern Union, concluded in 1960, had been; the 27 private 
and state credit and insurance organisations from 21 countries compris¬ 
ing it had agreed that export credits payable over a period of more 
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than five years should not be extended to socialist countries. 

This new form of credit relations is above all typical of Italian, 
British and French banks. At the end of 1963 the British government 
expressed its willingness to provide guarantees for long-term credits 
extended to the Soviet Union by banks for purchases of English equip¬ 
ment. The total sum of credit guarantees was set at 100 million 
pounds sterling. Following Great Britain, the French Government 
extended the Soviet Union credit in 1964 over a period of from seven 
to ten years from the moment deliveries were completed or enterprises 
were commissioned. This credit of 290 million rubles (1.7 billion 
francs) was provided by a French banking group at 555 per cent 
annual interest.*” 

Such credits were extended on the basis of agreements between 
banks, both backed by government agreements and protocols and 
without governmental support. The first form is practised by Great 
Britain, Italy and France, the second by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Switzerland and a few other countries. During the period 
covered by a five-year agreement between the Soviet Union and 
France (1970-1974), the USSR received credits to the amount of 7 
billion francs repayable over a period of from two and a half to eight 
years at an annual interest rate of 6.05-6.25 percent.* * The difference 
between the interest rate cited and the real interest rate on the money 
market was compensated for by the French government. There are 
similar credit agreements between other socialist and capitalist coun¬ 
tries. A credit agreement to the tune of 500 million dollars was signed 
between Poland and Italy in October 1975.300 million of them were 
earmarked for the purchase of machinery and equipment and 200 
million for semi-manufactured products. In early 1976 Great Britain 
extended Poland a credit of 152 million pounds sterling guaranteed by 
the state export credit insurance organisation in connection with the 
construction of a synthetic fabrics plant there. In 1976 two French 
banks gave Hungary a credit of 50 million francs repayable over 
seven years to buy machinery and equipment. That same year Romania 
received from Italy credit of 240 million dollars repayable over eight 
years at an annual interest rate of 7.5 per cent to buy Italian goods. 

In the 1970s such long-term credits extended by capitalist countries 
and liquidated through the proceeds from exports of the goods 
produced with the purchased equipment came to acquire increasing 
significance in the socialist countries’ foreign economic relations. 
These credits are extended as part of compensation transactions. 
The use of such forms of credit is very promising for the development 
of credit relations between the socialist and developed capitalist 
countries. 

On the conditions described the Soviet Union has concluded long¬ 
term agreements on deliveries of natural gas to a number of West 
European states. The credits were used to buy modern technology to 
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equip the Soviet gas industry. Poland has signed similar agreements 
with the FRG and Finland, receiving credits for the purchase of 
equipment and supplying copper and coal in compensation. 

The reason for the intensive development of bank credits in com¬ 
mercial relations between the socialist states and the countries of 
Western Europe is to be found in a number of advantages this form of 
credit has over company credits. The credits provided by foreign 
banks have, as a rule, comparatively low interest rates. This primarily 
refers to credits extended at the level of inter-governmental agree¬ 
ments. The socialist countries’s foreign trade organisations can man¬ 
oeuvre their funds in the country of the bank and select a supplier of 
the products they need according to the commercial and technical 
conditions offered. Credit agreements with banks have longer liquida¬ 
tion periods—from ten to fifteen years. The possibility of liquidating 
the credit and interest through earnings from the products manu¬ 
factured on the purchased equipment reduces to a certain degree the 
influence of the incessant fluctuation of prices on the international 
monetary and commodity markets. 

But not infrequently it happens that large credit banks set condi¬ 
tions whereby the credits they extend must be used for purchases 
from those enterprises in which the bank has an interest. As a result 
the price of the imported goods is higher than that which would have 
obtained had an ordinary agreement for imports payable in cash been 
concluded. 

Financial loans are another form of credit relations between the 
socialist states and the countries of Western Europe which is being 
widely practised at present. The first credits of this kind were provided 
by banking consortiums on the Eurodollar market in the late sixties. 

In a sense financial credits are a less advantageous way of financing 
foreign trade than commercial bank credits. These loans are usually 
medium-term, extended for a period of up to five years. The interest 
rate for loans on the international money market is tied to the inter¬ 
bank rate for six-month Eurodollar deposits in London and is, as a 
rule, higher than the easy-term rates for inter-state credits. At the 
same time, the purely financial character of the means drawn upon to 
pay for the import gives the borrowing country the possibility of using 
the foreign exchange as it sees fit, without being limited to an individual 
firm or even country. It can thus select the highest quality and techno¬ 
logically most up-to-date products for import. Furthermore, receiving 
credit in European currencies to pay for purchased goods in cash and 
occasionally giving the exporter an advance allow the two parties to 
come to an agreement on prices and lower hidden credit costs, making 
this form more attractive for the borrower. All this does not exclude 
the circumstance that under the influence ofsurplus demand in certain 
years the situation on the capital market can be such that it clearly 
does not pay to borrow at higher interest rates. 
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In 1972 and 1973 the Soviet Union received a number of loans on 
the Eurodollar market. Eurodollar credits were used in particularly 
large amounts to finance trade with capitalist countries in 1975. 

The other socialist states are also increasingly using this means of 
financing their trade with capitalist countries. For the first time in the 
history of economic relations between East and West the National 
Bank of Hungary received a long-term loan of 25 million Eurodollars 
in 1971 repayable over a period of ten years at 8.75 per cent interest. 
In 1974 the Bulgarian foreign trade bank received a loan of 40 million 
dollars on the European market and of 100 million dollars repayable 
over five years in 1976. The loan was intended to finance purchases of 
machinery and equipment. An International Banking Consortium 
consisting of 32 banks headed by the British Bankers Trust Interna¬ 
tional Ltd. was formed to float the loans. In 1975 Poland received a 
credit of 240 million Eurodollars for buying equipment to increase 
production of copper. It was provided by a West European bank 
union headed by the London branch of the Chase Manhattan Bank. 
Among purely financial loans one must also mention the credits 
extended by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment. Romania received a credit of 170 million dollars from this 
bank, for building a hydroelectric station (repayable over twenty-five 
years), for developing ferrous metallurgy (repayable over twenty-five 
years) and to build an artificial fertiliser combine.* ^ 

The socialist countries’ banking establishments operating in capi¬ 
talist countries help expand economic, and particularly credit, rela¬ 
tions between the two groups of countries. One of these establishments 
is the Moscow Narodny Bank Ltd, founded in London back in 1919. 
The volume and versatility of its operations, its great authority in the 
financial world and its branches in other countries have enabled it to 
rise to the level of the largest British banks. In addition there are Soviet 
banks in Paris, Zurich,Frankfurt am Main, Luxemburg,Vienna,Teheran, 
etc. Their main task is to finance trade between East and West, to 
extend medium and long-term bank credits and to mobilise capital on 
the international markets.* 

Other socialist countries are also beginning these kinds of operations 
in capitalist countries. In early 1976 the German Democratic Republic 
set up an office of the German Foreign Trade Bank in Paris. The 
National Bank of Hungary has offices in Paris, Zurich, Frankfurt am 
Main and Beirut. Moreover, the Hungarian Central Exchange and 
Credit Bank is located in Vienna and the Hungarian International 
Joint-Stock Bank in London. 

A new phenomenon is the participation of banks from a number of 


• For more detailed information on the activities of these banks, see Prob¬ 
lems in the development of economic relations between socialist and capitalist 
countries^ Moscow, 1974, pp. 130-33. 
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socialist countries in the International Banking Consortium, of which 
only the Soviet Union was a member previously. As part of this 
consortium Soviet banks extended medium-term credits on the 
Eurodollar market. The Soviet Bank for Foreign Trade helped finance 
the construction of an oil pipeline in Turkey. This kind of credit 
relations furthers economic ties between countries with different 
social systems. 

The West European banks’ interest in expanding trade between 
East and West and financing it makes them study the socialist markets 
more carefully and initiate direct contacts with corresponding financial 
and commercial organs in order to realise joint projects. Such major 
banks as the National Westminster Bank Ltd and other British banking 
groups, the French Credit Lyonnais and SocieteGenerale, the West 
German Deutsche Bank and the GDR Dresdner Baitk, the Finnish 
Union Bank of Finland, Italian and other banks have opened offices 
in Moscow. Offices of the French banks Soci6te Generale and Societe 
Gen^rale Alsacienne and the Italian Banca Commerciale Italiana have 
appeared in Berlin, capital of the GDR. The Austrian Creditanstalt- 
Bankverein has opened an office in Budapest. 

Activising economic ties and increasing the trade turnover between 
socialist and capitalist countries objectively furthers the growth of 
credit relations between them. 

It is a normal phenomenon of international economic relations for 
the developed capitalist countries to extend credit to other states for 
building industrial enterprises. Exporters always provide credits on 
deliveries of machinery and equipment. The socialist countries do so 
too. Credits are a necessary and substantial means in the struggle for 
new markets, and export credits help suppliers better to use their 
production capacities. 

It must also be noted that thanks to compensation agreements 
economic ties between East and West can expand without an additional 
burden for balances of payment over a long period. The high industrial 
potential of the socialist countries, their dynamic economic develop¬ 
ment and no less dynamic foreign trade guarantee the repayment of 
credits. The socialist countries have a good reputation as partners in 
foreign trade with the capitalist countries. Individual socialist states 
have been able to come to agreements on relatively favourable interest 
rates, since they are regarded as particularly rehable debtors. Thus, 
the president of the Association of German Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (the FRG), Otto Wolf von Amerongen, declared that the 
current size of the socialist countries’ debt should not cause apprehen¬ 
sion since these states punctually fulfill their financial obligations. 

But there is still an observable desire among certain imperialist 
circles to discriminate in credit relations and slow their development, 
to bring about a so-called harmonisation of credit terms and establish 
shorter payment terms and high interest rates. Competition and the 
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varying business interests of individual capitalist countries have so 
far prevented them from elaborating a unified point of view. However, 
the existing attempts to renew these kinds of discriminatory measures 
are a factor hampering the development of economic relations between 
the socialist and capitalist countries of Europe. 

Stability in monetary relations is an important condition for 
the normal development of foreign trade. Further improvements 
in the methods of financing trade are required to increase the volume 
of trade and develop new forms of co-operation between East and 
West. 


5. The Role of Governmental and Business Circles 
in the Development of Trade and Economic Co-operation 

Economic co-operation between the socialist and capitalist countries 
of Europe depends not only on the state of relations on an inter¬ 
governmental level but also on the position of West European enter¬ 
prises. Private monopoly capital is the most important economic 
power in the countries of Western Europe. In the final analysis the 
successful enactment of inter-govemmental agreements in the economic 
sphere depends on private owners’ strategy in the foreign trade and 
their degree of interest in co-operation with socialist states. 

Capitalist firms are the main business partners of the socialist 
countries’ foreign trade organs. In analysing the development of 
economic relations between capitalist and socialist countries it is, 
therefore, necessary to distinguish two levels of co-operation: the 
state (macro-level) and the company (micro-level). Favourable inter¬ 
governmental relations on the macro-level are a particularly important 
and often decisive factor in the first stage of co-operation between 
countries with different social systems. Experience has shown that the 
development of favourable political relations between states also 
furthers economic relations on the level of enterprises. Preserving a 
favourable political climate at subsequent stages is important for the 
development of economic relations and serves as a basis for mutually 
profitable co-operation. The expansion of co-operation on the company 
level then acquires a particularly topical impoitance.lt not only affects 
the amount and form of economic relations but also contributes to 
the stabilisation of political relations between socialist countries and 
their Western partners and creates the conditions for the peaceful 
coexistence of the countries of Europe. 

The gap between the government and enterprise level is not 
insurmountable, but the relations between the two are complex and 
contradictory. State plans may come up against the conservatism of 
businessmen or, on the contrary, a foreign policy out of touch with 
reality may not always dampen the pragmatism of business circles. 
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which establish contacts with socialist countries to solve their own 
economic problems. 

Large industrial associations whose economic interests are oriented 
towards the international markets play an important part in advancing 
economic co-operation between the socialist and capitalist countries 
of Europe. This is the result first and foremost of the scientific and 
technical revolution, which incites these enterprises to find reliable 
partners for co-operation. The socialist countries are known to have 
the stable market they are looking for. The large firms’ interest is 
also aroused by the long-term need to meet their incessantly growing 
energy and raw material requirements, the socialist countries being 
reliable partners and suppliers. The activeness of West European firms 
in arranging co-operation with the socialist countries is largely condi¬ 
tioned by their financial, production, and organisational mobility and 
structure. Large enterprises with their huge opportunities to conduct 
scientific research are the main source of technological progress in the 
countries of Western Europe. The size of the capital at their disposal 
gives these firms freedom of action, particularly in the financing of 
long-term investments. As a rule, large industrial companies are tied 
with banking groups and have greater possibilities for making compensa¬ 
tion deals. They have a particular interest in guaranteeing sales of 
jointly produced goods on the basis of compensation transactions 
because they have an extensive network of marketing organisations in 
third countries. Because of the wide range of goods they produce 
these firms can fill large orders and make important investments in 
various branches of industry. Individual points of the agreements are 
often carried out by daughter companies or branches whose produc¬ 
tion is directly or indirectly subordinated to the interest of the 
concern. For example, over thirty Italian firms subordinated to the 
ENI and Montedison groups carried out a joint investment programme 
in the construction of chemical complexes in the USSR.* ^ 

The position of entrepreneurs’ unions also strongly influences the 
attitude of individual firms and enterprises to the problem of economic 
co-operation with the socialist countries. Entrepreneurs’ unions draw 
up recommendations on questions of production and trade policy, 
which their members must follow. There are cases where entrepreneurs’ 
unions come out against trade with socialist states. For example, a 
declaration by French producers of metal-cutting machine-tools in 
February 1967 protested the import of such machine-tools from 
socialist countries. The stand of entrepreneurs’ unions has a particularly 
strong effect on the policy of small and medium-sized firms. Associa¬ 
tions which occupy the leading position in their field in practice 
determine the official position of national entrepreneurs’ unions. 

Of course large firms are characterised by the great size of their 
orders, guaranteed deliveries, creditability and a large production 
programme, but at the same time they do not always have the 
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necessary mobility and possibility to adapt to their partner’s specific 
needs. Small and medium-sized enterprises, on the contrary, have this 
mobility. The large number of them offers broader opportunities for 
choice. Many of them are highly specialised and competitive in their 
field but do not have the necessary financial and production possibilities. 

Big enterprises involve small and medium-sized firms in filling large 
orders for assisting production. (FIAT, for example, drew nearly 300 
such companies into the construction of the automobile factory on 
the Volga as subcontractors.) But these firms strive for an independent 
and more active part in co-operation. The first step in this direction 
was the creation of an office representing small and medium-sized 
West German firms in the USSR. 

Though there is a whole range of common objective reasons form¬ 
ing the basis for the expansion of co-operation between the leading 
West European states and the socialist countries, the strategy of 
entrepreneurs’ unions also has national peculiarities. 

For example, by developing mutually beneficial business relations 
with socialist countries business circles in the FRG can solve economic 
problems specific to them, connected with the high degree of develop¬ 
ment of heavy industry. Among these problems are supplying industry 
with raw materials, carrying out structural changes in the economy 
and intensifying the international division of labour by developing 
science-intensive branches of industry while simultaneously cutting 
down on material-intensive production. Business circles in the FRG, 
which leads the capitalist countries in the scale of its commercial and 
economic co-operation with most socialist countries, have a stake in 
both preserving and strengthening their position. These calculations 
are based on the dynamism and mobility of West German business, 
the high quality of its output and its great experience in business 
relations with Eastern Europe. 

Different premises underlie the strategy of British business circles. 
British business remains in a strong position in the developing countries, 
where it sends a considerable portion of its exports. Britain lags behind 
many developed capitalist countries of Europe in the rate of restructur¬ 
ing production and this strongly affects the substance and direction of 
its foreign economic expansion. To a large extent British firms stick to 
old, traditional forms in their economic relations with socialist 
countries. 

The interest of French and Italian businessmen in co-operation 
with socialist countries springs in a sense from the same reasons. Both 
countries lag behind a number of West European states in their degree 
of industrialisation, and this shows through their foreign trade as well. 
For example, machine building and transport equipment makes up 
30.2 per cent of French exports and 32 per cent of Italian exports, 
while it amounts to 42.6 per cent of West German exports. French 
and Italian companies are consequently trying to strengthen their 
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position on the Common Market by actively developing trade and 
economic relations with other regions. Among other things, French 
and Italian business circles strive to use economic co-operation with 
socialist countries to reahse their economic goals. 

The scale and character of the strategy of the entrepreneurs in 
small countries of Western Europe vis-A-vis the socialist states is quite 
different from that of the large West European industrial powers. 
Approximately 25 per cent of the Soviet Union’s trade turnover 
with Western Europe involves these small countries. The foreign trade 
turnover of the other socialist countries, especially the GDR and 
Hungary, hinges to an even greater degree on the small countries. 
Business circles in these states are interested in expanding their 
production relations with socialist countries to strengthen their 
competitive position with respect to the large companies of the 
leading capitalist countries. 

The sphere of foreign economic ties with socialist countries is 
increasingly becoming the object of governmental regulation. The role 
of government bodies in elaborating general economic programmes has 
grown. Moreover, the extent and means of the state influence over 
firms are of great importance in increasing the volume and developing 
the forms of economic co-operation. Government bodies can actively 
stimulate the development of commercial relations and co-opera¬ 
tion with socialist countries by lowering taxes, providing various 
customs privileges and credits, concluding bilateral inter-governmental 
agreements, participating in joint government commissions and 
committees to promote trade between East and West, etc. 

The extent, forms and effectiveness of government regulation 
vary in different countries. In France the government’s attention has 
long since been centred on entrepreneurs’ foreign trade operations 
and on providing them support in their competitive struggle on the 
foreign market. The state encourages individual firms’ participation in 
economic co-operation with socialist countries by signing agreements 
on long-term bank credits, removing restriction on a number of import 
goods, signing long-term trade agreements, and introducing elements 
of planning in its foreign economic relations. The Italian government’s 
active regulation of firms’ economic ties with socialist countries 
takes on analogous forms. 

Government stimulation of economic co-operation with socialist 
countries is somewhat different in Great Britain and the FRG. For 
quite a long time the British government’s official policy with respect 
to the socialist countries contained elements of the cold war. The 
volume and structure of trade with Eastern Europe was to a considerable 
extent determined by historical factors and the level of trade by the 
activity of individual firms. The signing of the May 1974 Long-Term 
Agreement on the Development of Economic, Scientific, Technological 
and Industrial Co-operation between the USSR and Britain signified 
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the beginning of a new stage. The state began to conduct a more 
active policy of stimulating foreign economic relations with socialist 
countries. 

A similar tendency, only even more strongly pronounced, existed 
in the FRG until the late 1960s. The signing of the Moscow Treaty in 
1970, the quadripartite agreement on West Berlin, the conclusion of 
the 1972 treaty on the principles governing relations between the 
FRG and the GDR, the treaties on the principles of normalising 
bilateral relations between the FRG and Poland in 1970 and the FRG 
and Czechoslovakia in 1973 gave a powerful impulse to the rapid 
development of commercial and economic relations between these 
countries. Representatives of the state and leading companies make up 
the FRG United Commission on Economic and Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tion. Serious consideration was given to issues of trade and economic 
co-operation during the visit of Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet Leonid Brezhnev to the FRG in May 1978. A 
twenty-five-year agreement on the development and intensification of 
long-term economic and industrial co-operation between the USSR 
and the FRG was then signed. The Soviet and FRG commission on 
economic, scientific and technical co-operation has been entrusted 
with drawing up a long-term programme for the main areas of co¬ 
operation in pursuance of this agreement. 

Various joint commissions and organisations set up in the countries 
of Western Europe play an important role in developing economic, 
scientific and technical co-operation. For example, a Permanent 
Joint Soviet-FrenchCommission(also known as the Grand Commission) 
was created on the basis of a Soviet-French agreement signed on 
June 30, 1966. Its task is to solve problems arising under agreements 
signed in the field of trade, economy, science and technology, and to 
study the long-term perspectives for co-operation. There is also a 
smaller commission on scientific, technical and economic co-opera¬ 
tion. Joint working groups have been created in various branches of 
the economy and science (in the field of space flights and space 
exploration, meteorology, peaceful uses of atomic energy, economic 
information, and patents and licenses). Finally, mention should be 
made of the Soviet-French Chamber of Commerce, which was formed 
in 1967 in Paris with an office in Moscow. The positive results of 
Soviet-French economic co-operation in the last few years are largely 
due to the successful functioning of this inter-governmental mechanism. 

In a number of West European countries national entrepreneurs’ 
associations (usually with the participation of government representa¬ 
tives) create various committees and associations whose purpose is to 
stimulate individual enterprises in their search for partners in socialist 
countries. Together with an entrepreneurs’ association the FRG Gov¬ 
ernment has set up the Eastern Committee of the German Economy. 
The Austrian Government has created a federal commission to stimulate 
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economic co-operation with the socialist countries, in which large 
firms and various ministries are represented. The commission evaluates 
the importance of agreements that have been concluded for the national 
economy. If the agreement favours the output of new products in the 
country, imports can be made liable to preferential tariffs. A special 
commission to stimulate co-operation with the USSR has been formed 
under the Finnish Ministry of the Economy. 

Nationalised enterprises play a specific role in this respect. As is 
known, some of the managers of state enterprises are appointed by 
the government, which tries to realise its political and economic goals 
through them. This, incidentally, accounts for the important role 
played by state enterprises in France and Italy in the development of 
trade and economic relations with socialist countries. In the early 
seventies, for instance, state enterprises accounted for approximately 
20 per cent of the turnover between France and the USSR. The 
nationalised car company Renault occupies a leading place in deliveries 
of French goods to socialist countries. The Technip construction and 
assembly firm, the Gaz de France gas company, the Charbonnage de 
France coal firm and other nationalised firms are major partners of 
Soviet foreign trade organisations. Nationalised firms also play a 
large part in Italy’s relations with socialist states, accounting for 50 
per cent of exports to the USSR in the seventies. The largest of them 
are ENI, Finsider and Montedison. Italian nationalised enterprises 
operate on the basis of long-term programmes and have an Interest in 
stable and long-term economic relations. The nationalised firms are 
strongly influenced by trade unions and democratic circles of society, 
which favour broad economic co-operation on a Europe-wide scale. 


6. Multilateral Economic Relations 

The principle of peaceful coexistence between states with different 
social and economic structures calls for co-operation in Europe on a 
multi- as well as bilateral basis. Productive forces have developed to 
the extent that it has become objectively necessary to supplement 
bilateral relations with an extensive system of multilateral economic 
ties. In his speech at the World Congress of Peace Forces in Moscow 
Leonid Brezhnev emphasised: “Broad international division of labour 
is the only basis for keeping pace with the times and abreast of the 
requirements and potentialities of the scientific and technological 
revolution... Hence the need for mutually beneficial, long-term and 
large-scale economic co-operation, both bilateral and multilateral’’.*'* 

A qualitatively new stage in this category of co-operation began on 
16 May 1973, with the signing of an agreement on co-operation 
between the CMEA countries and Finland. It was the first agreement 
concluded between the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance and 
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a capitalist country. A joint commission whose members represented 
all the CMEA countries and Finland was formed to attend to the 
practical realisation of the agreement in various fields of the economy, 
science and culture. The commission established five areas of multi¬ 
lateral co-operation: foreign trade, mechanical engineering, the 
chemical industry, transport and co-operation in science and technolo¬ 
gy. The commission also organised working groups of specialists from 
the CMEA member-countries and Finland to prepare concrete sugges¬ 
tions. The successfully begun, mutually beneficial co-operation 
corresponds to the interests of the peoples of these countries and is 
an unquestionable contribution to the development of progressive 
principles of international economic relations. 

It must be noted that the socialist countries never aimed to create 
a closed economic group directed against the interests of any other 
countries. V. I. Lenin underlined that “under socialism the working 
people themselves will.nowhere consent to seclusion”.*^ The Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance is also expanding its relations with 
various international organisations. For example, in 1975 an agreement 
was signed on co-operation between the CMEA and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency.** This document is an important contribution 
to detente and a practical example of how the clauses of the Final Act 
of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe can be 
carried out. In the summer of 1975 the CMEA and the Danube 
Commission signed an agreement on co-operation which opened a new 
stage in the development of contacts, dating back to 1957, between 
the two organisations. 

The establishment of relations between the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance and the European Economic Community is of 
great importance for the development of multilateral ties in Europe. 
The desire for multilateral economic co-operation expressed in the 
Final Act requires more intensive ties between these two groups. Of 
course, the development of integrational processes will continue in 
both economic groups, but this should not hinder multilateral business 
relations in Europe. 

The socialist countries have proposed the following principles for 
normalising relations between the two organisations: 

— the recognition and applicatibnofbasic principles of co-operation 
between socialist and capitahst countries based on the Final Act of 
the Helsinki Conference; 

— the reduction and, in the final analysis, elimination of discrimi¬ 
natory measures; application of the principles of most-favoured-nation 
treatment; pursuance of a customs and trade pohcy corresponding to 
the requirements of European co-operation; 

— changing the trade climate in both groups, including the creation 
of a preference system to stimulate mutually beneficial co-operation; 

— carrying out measures to expand and stimulate industrial, financial. 
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scientific and technical co-operation between the socialist and capitalist 
countries of Europe; 

- making use of practical opportunities for the countries in both 
groups to join forces in solving Europe-wide problems in the field of 
energy, the mining industry, transportation and communications, 
scientific research, and environmental protection, including concrete 
projects for European co-operation. 

These principles were announced in a February 1976 proposal by 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance to the European Economic 
Community to conclude an agreement between the two of them. As 
a most important practical step toward co-operation it was proposed 
to discuss questions of foreign trade in agricultural production, for 
which there should be no artificial restrictions, as well as standardisa¬ 
tion, statistics, economic forcasting in the field of production and 
consumption, exchange of information, organisation of conferences, 
seminars, etc. The joint study of monetary problems with the aim of 
finding solutions furthering the growth of mutual trade turnover would 
also have been of some importance. 

The United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, founded 
on 28 March 1947, and including ten socialist and twenty capitalist 
countries of Europe as well as the United States and a few other 
countries, plays a special role in the development of multilateral co¬ 
operation. Over the years the ECE has solved many complex problems 
of a scientific, technical and economic character in the field of co¬ 
operation between the states of Western and Eastern Europe. 

To carry out and further develop the main principles of the Final 
Act, the Soviet Union came up with the idea of holding European¬ 
wide congresses and conferences on environmental, transport and 
energy problems. The Soviet proposal was supported by the socia¬ 
list states and a number of other countries at the 31st session of the 
Economic Commission for Europe in April 1976. The session passed 
a decision underlining the importance of the problems raised by the 
Soviet Union and backed a proposal to the governments of the ECE 
member-countries to carefully study the Soviet initiative. In November 
1979 the first such high-level environmental protection conference was 
held in Geneva. 

It is well known that the level of use of natural resources, includ¬ 
ing forests, fresh water and air, in many European countries gives rise 
to a real danger that the ecological balance will be destroyed. All these 
problems demand joint efforts by the socialist and capitalist countries, 
since the actions of individual states are insufficient to solve them. 
Joint measures by European states based on international agreements 
and principles should ensure water, soil and atmosphere protection 
and contribute to the solution of problems connected with urban 
planning, creating nature preserves, eliminating noise pollution, etc. 
Joint projects, such as purifying the waters of the Elbe, Danube and 
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Baltic Sea from harmful substances, are also being planned and carried 
out in this field. Co-operation in environmental protection opens up 
promising perspectives for large-scale scientific and technical measures 
in Europe. 

The development of economic relations between Eastern and 
Western Europe, the expansion of business ties and the growing cultural 
exchange have brought about some big transport problems. The rapid 
development of the scientific and technical revolution and the interna¬ 
tional character of transport itself have given rise to the objective 
necessity of expanding and deepening multilateral co-operation in this 
field. The technical aspect of this problem conditions the need to 
expand and modernise the railway network, increase speeds at transit 
routes, standardise and unify the stock of railway cars and introduce 
automatic coupling methods. 

The further development ofintemal water transportation in Europe, 
for instance along the Rhine-Main-Danube canal, the Danube canals 
and the Danube-Oder-Elbe system offers promising perspectives for 
cooperation in the shipping field. There are also great possibilities in 
the field of container shipments, which speed up transportation time 
while lowering costs. A unified system of container shipments of 
various freight will create broader opportunities to develop multi¬ 
lateral ties between the socialist states and the countries of Western 
Europe. 

Of great significance in the development of economic relations on 
the European continent is transportation by truck (reduction of 
delivery time, shipment in refrigerator-vans, design of lorries with 
increased freight-carrying capacity, etc.) and by plane.The intensifica¬ 
tion of economic ties is leading to the opening of new trans-European 
transportation routes. 

The next multilateral co-operation project between the socialist 
and capitalist countries of Europe is the development of a pipeline 
system. Construction has already been started on a trans-European gas 
pipeline between the Soviet Union and Western Europe. About 30 
billion cubic meters of natural gas will be annually piped along it 
from the USSR to Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Austria, Italy, the ERG, 
and France. The construction of the pipeline is a major technical and 
economic task, whose solution is being aided by many European 
countries. 

Further co-operation in the power engineering deserves special 
attention. There are presently two international power grids in Europe, 
one uniting the countries of the European Economic Community, 
Austria and Switzerland, the other the European CMEA countries. In 
view of the growing energy deficit in Western Europe, a unified power 
grid could contribute to the mutual use of free energy, whose presence 
is connected with the temporary non-coincidence of peak loads. The 
production of electrical energy in Europe doubles every eight to ten 
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years. It is objectively necessary, technically feasible and unques¬ 
tionably beneficial to all the countries of the continent to unite their 
power grids with high-tension lines transmitting electric power. 

At a European congress on multilateral co-operation in the field 
of power engineering which is being prepared it would be possible 
to discuss important related problems, including joint construction of 
atomic power stations. Research in the field of atomic energy and the 
design of atomic power plants could be connected with extracting and 
enriching atomic fuel. 

Such vital problems as environmental protection, urban planning 
and so on can be solved through multilateral co-operation. 

Multilateral co-operation can and should develop in such traditional 
spheres as trade, science and technology. Much attention was devoted 
to the solution of common tasks in these fields in the Final Act of the 
Helsinki Conference. Having taken into account the work already 
undertaken by relevant international organisations, in particular the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, the participating 
states declared they would “encourage the expansion of trade on as 
broad a multilateral basis as possible thereby endeavouring to utilise 
the various economic and commercial possibilities; recognise the 
importance of bilateral and multilateral inter-governmental and other 
agreements for the long-term development of trade...”* They would 
take a number of measures in this direction to improve the working 
conditions of offices representing foreign organisations, enterprises, 
societies and banks connected with foreign trade. Provision was further 
made for increasing the volume and effectiveness of information in 
the economic and management fields. 

Scientific and technical ties may also become an important and 
promising area of mutually beneficial multilateral co-operation 
between the socialist and capitalist countries of Europe. The present 
level and scale of co-operation in this field do not yet correspond to 
the objectively existing possibilities. The following fields offer parti¬ 
cularly favourable perspectives for expanding scientific and technical 
ties on a bi- and multilateral basis: 

agriculture (increased productivity in farming and animal 
husbandry, use of chemical fertilisers, production and use of agricul¬ 
tural technology, etc); 

power engineering (new technology and techniques, transmitting 
energyover long distances); 

new techniques, rational use of resources; 

— transport technology (research into transportation facilities and 
methods of transportation used in developing and utilising interna¬ 
tional, national and urban transport systems, including container 
shipments and security problems); 

— physics (research into high energy and plasmophysics, theoretical 
and experimental nuclear physics); 
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— chemistry (practical application of the latest achievements in 
chemistry in industry, construction and other spheres of the economy); 

— meteorology and hydrology (hydrological forecasting); 

— oceanology (research into the interaction of air and sea masses); 

— seismology (research in forecasting earthquakes and elaboration 
of earthquake-resistant construction techniques); 

— computer, communication and information technologies; 

space research (study of space with the help of artificial satellites 
and rocket probes); 

— medicine and public health (research on cardiovascular, cancer 
and virus diseases, neurophysiology and so on); 

— ecology research. 

Multilateral economic co-operation in Europe has already brought 
a number of concrete results and offers even more promising perspec¬ 
tives. Yet it must be noted that there are still strong forces at work in 
the continent’s capitalist countries which hinder the development of 
co-operation. They endeavour to oppose the imperialist doctrine “from 
positions of strength” and the theory of “one-sided advantages” to the 
socialist countries’ conception of the need for mutually beneficial 
co-operation. 

The Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe consid¬ 
erably furthered the development of bi- and multilateral economic 
relations. “The document that we are to sign,” declared Leonid 
Brezhnev, “is a broad and clear-cut platform of unilateral, bilateral 
and multilateral actions of states in the years and, perhaps, decades to 
come. What has been achieved, however, is not the limit. Today it is 
the maximum possible, but tomorrow it should become the starting 
point for a further advance along the lines charted by the Confe¬ 
rence.”*® 

Carrying out the decisions of the Conference helps vitalise the 
efforts of the countries of Eastern and Western Europe to expand 
European economic co-operation and to work together to create a 
firm foundation for further detente on the continent. 

* * * 

For Europe the 1970s were a period of important historical change 
characterised by the increasingly active application in international 
affairs of the principles of peaceful coexistence of countries with 
different social structures and the development of detente in the 
relations between states. Detente has touched all spheres of interna¬ 
tional relations and favourably influenced the general course of world 
events. The trade turnover between capitalist states and the socialist 
community has greatly increased, scientific and technical ties have 
grown, exchanges of cultural values have expanded, contacts between 
scientific and social organisations have become closer and the peoples 
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of the world have had the opportunity to get better acquainted with 
one another. 

The reduction of international tensions is a complex process, 
requiring the establishment of trust between states, surmounting 
relapses into the cold war and a restructuring of international relations 
according to principles of peaceful coexistence. It was necessary to 
achieve detente in the political field to accomplish these goals. Only 
on this basis could detente extend to other spheres, in the first place 
the military. Such a foundation was laid by the historical decisions of 
the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe and the sign¬ 
ing of the Final Act of that Conference on 1 August 1975, in Helsinki. 
In the latter half of the 1970s detente continued to progress under the 
auspices of the Helsinki agreements. 

The decisive prerequisite for the intensification and expansion of 
detente was and continues to be the increased role of the Soviet 
Union and all the countries in the socialist community on the interna¬ 
tional scene, the strengthening of their economic and military 
potential. The entire course of development of inter-governmental 
relations in Europe has shown that the socialist community is a 
moving force in expanding co-operation between states and the main 
bulwark of peace and security in the world. 

The decrease in international tensions and the consolidation of the 
achievements of detente have greatly affected the situation in Western 
Europe. Realism has gained the upper hand in the policy of the leading 
West European countries and the position of the peace forces in these 
countries has strengthened. The issue of detente has at the same time 
become the object of a keen political struggle betw een the friends and 
foes of a policy of peace and co-operation with the socialist countries. 
The broad popular masses in the countries of W’stern Europe support 
the policy of detente. 

The greater role of Western Europe in the process of detente is 
closely tied with the increased significance of the region in interna¬ 
tional economic and political relations within the capitalist system. 
This is due to the appearance of three centres of inter-imperialist 
rivalry. In the 1970s the inlluence and weight of Western Europe in 
the capitalist world grew. In degree of development of state-monopoly 
capitalism this region lias outstripped the mightiest capitalist power, 
the United States of America, in a number of spheres. New forms of 
interference in the economy, state regulation and economic program¬ 
ming have been elaborated in Western Europe; capitalist integration, 
an important form of state-monopoly association in the economy, in 
social affairs and politics, has also reached a high degree of develop¬ 
ment. 

The new stage of inter-imperialist rivalry has found its expression 
in the integrational process. As has been shown in this study, the 
tendency towards integration is making headway despite political 
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crises, explosions of economic contradictions, sharp conflicts around 
the solution of most important problems connected with the establish¬ 
ment and development of a West European centre of power. The 
contradictions were particularly deep following the world economic 
crisis of 1974-1975,as a consequence of which the process of economic 
integration was slowed. It was impossible to create an economic, 
monetary and political union in the time planned. A deep crisis was 
revealed in the integrational process. 

But in the second half of the 1970s the centripetal tendency in the 
EEC continued to develop. This was manifested in the creation of a 
mechanism to co-ordinate the foreign policy of the member-countries, 
direct voting for a European Parliament simultaneously in all the 
countries of the Nine, the establishment of a West European monetary 
system and, finally, measures to bring Greece, Portugal and Spain 
into the Common Market as equal members. All the changes increas¬ 
ing the role of Western Europe, particularly the creation of a regional 
monetary system, are jealously watched in Washington and Tokyo, for 
whom the new monetary system and other measures consolidating 
West European imperialism mean worsened conditions for competi¬ 
tion in the world markets. 

Due to the aggravation of inter-imperialist contradictions, there is 
a new development: leaders of the USA, Western Europe and Japan 
hold periodic conferences to settle common problems. The very fact 
indicates a tendency among the leading capitalist states and main 
centres of power to join forces in defence of their common class and 
political interests. In practice these conferences become the arena of 
a bitter struggle for power and influence within the capitahst world 
by various powers and groups of countries. Western Europe and Japan 
resist the attempts of their American partner to impose its will on 
them and defend their position in the competitive struggle with the 
United States. All this proves that inter-imperialist contradictions 
reached a new level in the seventies. 

In the face of the deepening political, economic and social contradic¬ 
tions within the capitalist system the opponents of detente in the 
main imperialist countries, primarily the United States, have begun a 
new attack on the positions of the democratic circles favouring peace. 
Underlying the exacerbated international situation, as Leonid Brezhnev 
noted in a speech on 22 September 1978, are “the unwillingness 
of the most diehard imperialist circles to soberly evaluate the align¬ 
ment of forces in the world today, their utterly unreal and peace- 
threatening calculations to achieve military superiority over the 
socialist countries and dictate their will to them”.* * 

To this course the Soviet Union and the other countries of the 
socialist community have opposed their clear policy of deepening and 
expanding detente, of backing political with military detente. They 
have advanced a comprehensive, realistic programme for curbing the 
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arms race, achieving disarmament, strengthening co-operation among 
states and ensuring the security of all nations and peoples. “We see 
the fundamental task of our foreign policy to lie in doing everything 
we can to end the arms race, to strengthen peace and security for 
the peoples of the world,” declared Leonid Brezhnev. “May no 
one doubt that the Soviet Union and the other countries in the 
socialist community will continue to make their worthy contribu¬ 
tion to the solution of these issues so important for all mankind! 






A CALENDAR OF EVENTS; 

EUROPE ON THE ROAD TO DETENTE 


1966 

29 March-8 April. Moscow. 23rd Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. The report of the Central Committee sets the following tasks: 
“to initiate talks on European security; discuss the proposals of socialist and 
other European countries for a relaxation of military tension and a reduction 
of armaments in Europe and the development of peaceful, mutually advanta¬ 
geous relations between all European countries; convene an appropriate inter¬ 
national conference for this purpose.” 

30 March. French Government officially announces that it is withdrawing 
from the military organisation of NATO before 1 July 1966, and demands 
that US staffs and some US army and air bases be removed from France by 
1 AprU 1967. 

21 April. Soviet Government publishes a Statement, supporting the request 
of the German Democratic Republic for admission to the UN. 

4 May. Turin, Italy. Protocol signed by which the Fiat Motor Company will 
participate in building a car factory in the Soviet Union. 

4-12 May. Moscow. Talks review progress in implementation of the Soviet- 
French agreement on reciprocal commodity deliveries for 1965-69. Protocol 
signed for additional deliveries in 1966. 

23 May. Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet approves the new Statute 
for Diplomatic and Consular Missions of Foreign States in the USSR, intended 
to further Soviet relations with other states. 

18 June. Helsinki. Official visit of A. N. Kosygin, Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers, at the invitation of Finnish President Urho Kekkonen. 

20 June-1 July. USSR. Official visit of French President Charles de Gaulle 
at the invitation of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet and the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment. 

4-6 July. Bucharest. Conference of the Political Consultative Committee 
of the Warsaw Treaty states. Adopts the Declaration on Strengthening Peace 
and Security in Europe. 

5 July. Canada resumes diplomatic, trade and cultural relations with the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria. 

11 July. Ottawa. Agreement signed to establish direct air services between 
the USSR and Canada. 

19 July. Moscow. Visit of UK Prime Minister Harold Wilson. 

1 October. France ceases participation in the military committee of NATO. 

15 October. France. Visit of Bulgarian Government delegation led by Todor 
Zhivkov, Chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

28 October. Paris. Protocol signed on a Franco-Soviet economic agreement. 

15-19 November. USSR. Visit of Finnish Government delegation led by 
Prime Minister Rafael Paasio, at the invitation of the Soviet Government. 

1-9 December. France. Official visit of Soviet Government delegation led 
by A. N. Kosygin, Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers. 

8 December. Soviet Union and France conclude a consular convention. 

20-27 December. Turkey. Official visit of A. N. Kosygin, Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, at the invitation of the Turkish Government. 
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1967 

10- 14 January. Moscow. First session of the Soviet-French Commission 
for Scientific, Technical and Economic Co-operation. 

26-31 January. Paris. First session of the Soviet-French Standing Commis¬ 
sion for Scientific, Technical and Economic Co-operation examines scientific, 
technical, economic and trade co-operation. 

27 January. Soviet Union, United States of America, and United Kingdom 
sign the Treaty on Principles Governing the Activities of States in the Explora¬ 
tion and Use of Outer Space, including the Moon and Other Celestial Bodies. 

31 January. Romania and the Federal Republic of Germany establish diplo¬ 
matic relations. 

4 February. Paris. Romania and France sign an agreement on economic 
co-operation. 

6-13 February. United Kingdom. Official visit of A. N. Kosygin, Chairman 
of the USSR Council of Ministers, at the invitation of the UK Government. 

24 February. London. Soviet-UK agreement on scientific, educational 
and cultural co-operation for 1967-69. 

14-21 March. USSR. Official visit of Austrian Federal Chancellor Josef 
Klaus. 

6 April. Romanian and Canadian Governments decide to establish diplo¬ 
matic relations at the level of ambassadors. 

6-10 April. Rome. Official visit of Polish Government delegation. 

20 April. Paris. Franco-Soviet maritime agreement. 

24-26 April. Karlovy Vary, Czechoslovakia. European security conference 
of the European Communist and Workers’ Parties. Issues a statement, entitled 
On Peace and Security in Europe, and other documents. 

12-16 May. USSR. Official visit of Italian Foreign Minister Amintore Fanfani 
at the invitation of the Soviet Government. Consular convention and agreement 
on cooperation in tourism signed. 

16 June and 1 July. Paris. Talks between President Charles de Gaulle and 
Premier Kosygin, travelling through France. 

3^ July. USSR. Official visit of French Prime Minister Georges Pompidou 
and Foreign Minister Couve de Murville. 

11- 12 July. Budapest. Conference of leaders of Communist parties and heads 
of government of socialist countries. 

20 July. Paris. Franco-Soviet Chamber of Commerce opens. 

3 August. Prague. Czechoslovakia and the Federal Republic of Germany 
sign a trade and payments agreement. 

3-7 August. Romania. Official visit of Federal German Vice-Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister Willy Brandt; agreement on technical and economic co-opera¬ 
tion signed. 

5 September. Sofia. Bulgarian-Danish Communique published; agreements 
signed on economic, industrial and technical co-operation and abolition of 
visas. 

6-12 September. Poland. Official visit of President Charles de Gaulle. 

18 September. Willy Stoph, Chairman of the GDR Council of Ministers, 
sends a letter to Federal Chancellor Kurt Kiesinger, proposing that the Govern¬ 
ments of the two German states hold negotiations to normalise relations. 

19-29 September. USSR. Visit of Turkish Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel. 

23 November. Soviet Government issues a statement on the deterioration 
of the situation in Cyprus. 

9 December. Moscow. Negotiations between the Soviet Union and Norway; 
a protocol on commodity turnover for 1968-70 signed. 

1968 

24 January. Moscow. Official visit of UK Prime Minister Harold Wilson. 

30 January. FRG and Yugoslavia resume diplomatic relations. 
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6- 7 March. Sofia. Conference of the PoUtical Consultative Committee of 
the Warsaw Treaty states. 

25-30 March. France. Visit of Jeno Fock, Chairman of the Hungarian Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers. 

27 March. Nicosia. USSR and Republic of Cyprus sign an agreement on reci¬ 
procal commodity deliveries for 1968-72. 

9-11 April. Rome. Conference of progressive and anti-imperialist forces of 
Mediterranean countries. 

22 April. Moscow, Washington. London. Agreement signed on the Rescue 
of Astronauts, the Return of Astronauts and the Return of Objects Launched 
into Outer Space. 

24-28 April. Budapest. Meeting of Commission for Preparing the Inter¬ 
national Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties; sets up a group to pre¬ 
pare material. 

14-18 May. Romania. Official visit of President Charles de Gaulle. 

20-25 May. USSR. Official visit of Austrian President Franz Jonas. 

7- 11 June. Finland. Visit of Georgi Traikov, Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Bulgarian People’s Assembly. 

12 June. tJN General Assembly passes resolution approving the draft Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

1 July. Moscow, Washington, London. Signing of the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons begins. 

11- 13 July. Sweden. Official visit of A. N. Kosygin, Chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers. 

14-15 July. Warsaw. Bulgarian, Hungarian, Polish, GDR, and Soviet Party 
leaders and heads of government exchange views on the most pressing aspects 
of the international situation, on European peace and security and on matters 
relating to the world communist and workers^ movement. 

7-9 October. Finland. Visit of A. N. Kosygin, Chairman of the USSR Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers, at the invitation of President Urho Kekkonen. 

30-31 October. Moscow. Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee. Adopt 
a resolution On the Activity of the Politbureau of the CPSU Central Committee 
in the Field of Foreign Policy. 

12- 13 December. Moscow. Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee. Adopts 
a resolution On the International Policy of the USSR and the Efforts of the 
CPSU to Unite the Communist Movement, stating: “The Plenum attaches great 
importance to the strengthening of European security and considers it an impor¬ 
tant task to work for the materialisation of the principles contained in the docu¬ 
ments of the Warsaw and Bucharest Conferences of the First Secretaries of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties and of the heads of government of Warsaw 
Treaty countries.” 


1969 

17 March. Budapest. Conference of the Political Consultative Committee 
of the Warsaw Treaty states. Addresses an Appeal to all European countries. 

5 May. Finnish Government sends a memorandum to the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, stating that it is prepared to act as the sponsor of the European Security 
Conference. 

26 May. Moscow. Soviet-French agreement on trade and economic co-opera¬ 
tion for 1970-74. 

27-31 May. Austria. Visit of Jeno Fock, Chairman of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters of Hungary. 

3 June. Moscow. Soviet-UK trade agreement for 1969-75 signed. 

5-17 June. Moscow. International Meeting of 75 Communist and Workers’ 
Parties. 

11 June. Soviet Government publishes its memorandum to the Finnish 
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Government, accepting Finland’s proposal to begin preparations for the Con¬ 
ference on Security and Co-operation in Europe. 

21-24 June. Berlin. World Peace Assembly: 101 countries and 50 interna¬ 
tional organisations participate. 

25 July. Moscow, Tokyo, Copenhagen, Berne, Prague, Bonn. Simultaneous 
official ceremonies opening international transcontinental communication 
line linking Japan, the USSR and Europe. 

26 August. Helsinki. Soviet-Finnish trade turnover and payments agreement 
for 1971-75. 

24 October. Soviet-Danish trade agreement for 1970-75. 

30-31 October. Prague. Conference of the Foreign Ministers of Warsaw 
Treaty states. Notes the favourable response of most European countries to the 
idea of a European Conference. 

12-21 November. USSR. Visit of Turkish President Cevdet Sunay. 

17 November-21 December. Helsinki. Soviet and US delegations hold preli¬ 
minary strategic arms limitation talks. 

24 November. USSR and USA ratify the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons. 

10 December. Rome. Soviet-ltalian agreements on reciprocal deliveries. 

19 70 

15 January. Soviet-ltalian long-term trade agreement for 1970-74. 

1 February. Essen. USSR signs agreements to export Soviet natural gas to 
the FRG, which in return wiU supply large-diameter pipes to the USSR. 

19 March. Erfurt, GDR. Willy Stoph, Chairman of the GDR Council of Min¬ 
isters meets Federal Chancellor Willy Brandt. They meet for a second time in 
Kassel, FRG, on 21 May 1970. 

26 March. West Berlin. Soviet, US, French and UK representatives exchange 
views concerning West Berlin. 

16 April-14 August. Vienna. Soviet-US strategic arms limitation talks. 

15- 19 June. France. Official visit of Nicolae Ceausescu, Chairman of the 
State Council of Romania. 

16- 19 June. USSR. Official visit of Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme. 

21-22 June. Budapest. Conference of Foreign Ministers of Warsaw Treaty 

states. Approves a memorandum on the convocation of the European Confer¬ 
ence on Security and Co-operation. 

8 July. Stockholm. USSR and Sweden sign a long-term trade agreement 
for 1971-75. 

17- 20 July. USSR. Official visit of President Urho Kekkonen. In Moscow 
on 20 July Foreign Ministers from the two countries sign a protocol extending 
for another 20 years the Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual Assis¬ 
tance of 6 April 1948. 

27 July-7 August. Moscow. Negotiations between Soviet and FRG Foreign 
Ministers. Culminate in the initialling of the text of a treaty between the USSR 
and the FRG. 

5 August. USSR and Austria sign a long-term trade turnover and payments 
agreement for 1971-75. 

20 August. Moscow. Session of the Political Consultative Committee of 
the Warsaw Treaty states. 

21-25 September. Austria. Official visit of Nicolae Ceausescu, Chairman of 
the State Council of Romania. 

21-30 September. Bulgarian Premier Todor Zhivkov pays official visits to 
Norway, Iceland and Denmark. 

6-11 October. President Tito of Yugoslavia pays official visits to Belgium 
and Luxemburg. 

6-13 October. USSR. Official visit of French President Pompidou. Soviet- 
French protocol and declaration signed on 13 October. 
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2 November-18 December. Helsinki. Soviet and US dele^tions continue 
strategic aims limitation talks. 

24 November. Finnish Government addresses a Memorandum to govern¬ 
ments of 35 countries, proposing preliminary multilateral consultations in Hel¬ 
sinki on preparing the European Conference. 

26- 28 November. Poland. Official visit of French Prime Minister Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas. 

2 December. Berlin. Conference of the Political Consultative Committee of 
the Warsaw Treaty states. 

7 December. Treaty laying the foundation for the normalisation of relations 
between Poland and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

1971 

4 February. Moscow. Soyuznefteexport firm signes a contract with the Neste 
Oy company to export oil to the amount of approximately 500 million roubles 
from the Soviet Union to Finland in 1971-75. 

11 February. Moscow, Washington, London. Treaty on the prohibition of 
the emplacement of nuclear weapons or other weapons of mass destruction on 
the sea-bed and the ocean-floor and in the subsoil thereof is signed. 

30 March-9 April. Moscow. 24th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. The Central Committee’s Report to Congress, and its decisions 
outline a Peace Programme, largely concerned with the expansion of interna¬ 
tional relations in Europe. 

17-28 May. USSR. Official visit of Canadian Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau. Soviet-Canadian protocol on consultations signed. 

2-9 June. USSR. Official visit of Archbishop Makarios, President of Cyprus. 

18 June. USSR and Norway sign a long-term trade agreement. 

14 July. Brussels. USSR and the Benelux countries sign a trade treaty, 
a trade and payments agreement for 1971-74 and other documents. 

27- 29 July. Bucharest. 25th Session of CMEA. Adopts the Comprehensive 
Programme for the Further Extension and Improvement of Co-operation and 
the Development of Socialist Economic Integration. 

3 September. West Berlin. Soviet, US, UK and French Governments sign 
a quadripartite agreement concerning West Berlin. 

30 September. Washington. USSR and USA sign two agreements to reduce 
the risk of a nuclear war between the USSR and the USA, and to improve 
direct communication between the two states. 

17-26 October. Canada. Official visit of Premier A. N. Kosygin. General 
agreement on exchanges between the USSR and Canada for a four-year period 
signed. 

25-30 October. France. Official visit of L. 1. Brezhnev, General Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU and member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Principles of Co-operation between the USSR 
and France and a Soviet-French declaration signed on 30 October; and agree¬ 
ment to expand economic, technical and industrial co-operation signed on 
27 October. 

27 October-8 November. President Tito of Yugoslavia pays official visits 
to the USA (27 October-2 November), Canada (2-7 November) and England 
(7-8 November). 

25-30 November. USSR. Official visit of Walter Scheel, FRG Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor and Foreign Minister. 

30 November-1 December. Warsaw. Foreign Ministers of Warsaw Treaty 
states meet to examine the preparations for the European Conference. 

2-5 December. Denmark. Official visit of Premier A. N. Kosygin. 

5-7 December. Norway. Official visit of Premier A. N. Kosygin. 

9-10 December. Brussels. NATO Council Session. Approves Finland’s propo¬ 
sal to hold multilateral consultations in Helsinki, to prepare for the European 
Conference and puts forward a number of reservations. 
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16 December. UN General Assembly passes a resolution approving the 
USSR’s proposal to call a World Disarmament Conference; it approves the draft 
Convention on the Prohibition of the Development, Production and Stockpiling 
of Bacteriological (Biological) Weapons and Toxins and on Their Destruction. 

17 December. Bonn. GDR and FRG sign an agreement on the transit of 
civilians and goods between the FRG and West Berlin. 

20 December. Berlin. GDR Government and West Berlin Senate sign agree¬ 
ments on permanent West Berlin residents visiting and travelling to the GDR, 
and on exchanging territory to help solve the problem of the enclaves. 

1972 

25-26 January. Prague. Conference of the Political Consultative Committee 
of the Warsaw Treaty states. Adopts a Communique and a Declaration on 
Peace, Security and Co-operation in Europe. 

4 February. Vienna. USSR and USA conclude the next round of the strate¬ 
gic arms limitation talks. 

15 March. Ankara. Soviet-Turkish protocol signed on reciprocal commodity 
deliveries for 1972. 

29 March. Moscow, Washington, London. Convention on International Liabi¬ 
lity for Damage Caused by Space Objects signed. 

7 April. Moscow. Protocol to extend the term of the Soviet-Canadian trade 
agreement signed, and arrangement made to establish a joint trade consultative 
committee. 

10 April. Moscow, Washington, London. Convention on the Prohibition of 
the Development, Production and Stockpiling of Bacteriological (Biological) 
Weapons and Toxins and on Their Destruction signed. 

11 April. Soviet-US agreement signed on exchanges and co-operation in 
science, technology, education, culture and other areas for 1972-73. 

22-30 May. USSR. Official visit of US President Richard Nixon. The follow¬ 
ing documents signed: Basic Principles of Mutual Relations between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of America on 29 May; 
Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems on 26 May; Interim 
Agreement on Certain Measures with Respect to the Limitation of Strategic 
Offensive Arms on 26 May; Agreement on the Prevention of Incidents on and 
over the Sea on 25 May; A^eement on Co-operation in Environmental Protec¬ 
tion on 23 May; Agreement on Co-operation in Medical Science and Public 
Health on 23 May; Agreement on Co-operation in the Exploration and Use 
of Outer Space for Peaceful Purposes on 24 May; Agreement on Co-operation 
in Science and Technology on 24 May; Joint ^mmunique concerning the 
establishment of a USSR-US Commercial Commission, published on 27 May. 
The Joint Soviet-American Communique devotes a special section to examining 
the prospects for easing tension on the European continent. Both parties are in 
favour of holding multilateral consultations to prepare for the European Con¬ 
ference. 

26 May. Berlin. GDR and FRG sign a transport treaty, the first governmental 
treaty between the two countries. Comes into force on 17 October. 

30-31 May. Bonn. NATO Council Session. Formally withdraws its former 
reservations and conditions regarding the European Conference. 

2-5 June. Brussels. Assembly of Representatives of Public Opinion for 
European Security and Co-operation: attendance of 700 from 27 European 
countries. 

3 June. West Berlin. Final protocol of the quadripartite agreement concern¬ 
ing West Berlin of 3 September 1971 signed. 

5 July. Bonn. USSR and FRG sign a long-term trade and economic co-opera¬ 
tion agreement. 

5-12 July. Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko pays official visits to the 
Netherlands (5-7 July), Luxemburg (7-9 July) and Belgium (9-12 July). 

6 July. The Hague. USSR and the Netherlands sign an agreement on eco- 
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nomic, industrial and technical co-operation. 

14 September. Poland and FRG establish diplomatic relations. 

15 September Paris. l!SSR and Spain sign a trade agreement and protocol 
on trade missions. 

3 October. Soviet-US Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Systems and Interim Agreement on Certain Measures with Respect to the Limi¬ 
tation of Strategic Offensive Arms, signed on 26 May, come into force. 

24-29 October USSR. Official visit of Italian Premier Giulio Andreotti. 
Protocol on consultations and treaty on merchant shipping navigations signed 
on 26 October. 

4 November. Nicosia. USSR and Cyprus sign an agreement on reciprocal 
commodity deliveries for 1973-77. 

21 November. 17th Session of the UNESCO General Conference unanimous¬ 
ly admits the GDR. 

21 November-21 December. Geneva. First round of the second stage of 
Soviet-US strategic arms limitation talks. On 21 December a Memorandum is 
signed on agreement to establish a Permanent Consultative Commission in ac¬ 
cordance with article Xlll of the Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Mis¬ 
sile Systems of 26 May 1972. 

22 November. Helsinki. Multilateral consultations between 33 European 
states, the USA and Canada on preparing the European Conference on Security 
and Co-operation started. Concludedon 8 June 1973. 

29 November. UN General Assembly passes a resolution on the non-use 
of force in international relations and the permanent prohibition of the use 
of nuclear weapons, and a resolution to call a World Disarmament Conference. 

21 December. Berlin. Treaty on the Basic Principles of Relations between 
the GDR and FRG signed. 

23 December. Moscow. L. I. Brezhnev, A. N. Kosygin and A. A. Gromyko 
hold talks with President Urho Kekkonen and Prime Minister Taisto Kalevi 
Sorsa of Finland. 


1973 

11-12 January. Zaslavl, near Minsk. Talks between General Secretary 
L. 1. Brezhnev and French President Georges Pompidou, on an unofficial visit 
to the Soviet Union. 

15-16 January. Moscow. Foreign Ministers from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
GDR, Hungary, Poland, Romania and the Soviet Union discuss conferences on 
security in Europe. 

31 January-28 June. Vienna. Preliminary consultations to organise nego¬ 
tiations on the mutual reduction of arms and armed forces in Central Europe. 

1 February. Vienna. Soviet-Austrian agreement on expanding economic, 
scientific, technical and industrial co-operation. 

12 March-12 June. Geneva. USSR and USA hold the next round of strate¬ 
gic arms limitation talks. 

.5 April. Moscow. Soviet-Turkish protocol on commodity turnover for 
1973-74 signed. 

10-13 April Netherlands. Official visit of Nicolae Ceausescu, Chairman of 
the State Council of Romania. 

26-27 April Moscow. Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee considers the 
report of General Secretary L. I. Brezhnev entitled On the International Activ¬ 
ity of the Central Committee to Implement the Decisions of the 24th Party 
Congress, and passes a resolution on it, stating; “The Central Committee of the 
CPSU acknowledges that prerequisites exist for creating a stable system of 
security and co-operation in Europe, which would be a living and compelling 
example of peaceful co-existence. The Plenum therefore considers the success 
of the Euro pen Conference to be of primary importance.” 
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16 May. Moscow. Council for Mutual Economic Assistance and Finland sign 
an agreement on co-operation. 

18-22 May. FRG. Official visit of General Secretary L. 1. Brezhnev. Agree¬ 
ment to expand economic, industrial and technical co-operation, agreement on 
cultural co-operation. Joint Statement and other documents signed. 

21-25 May. Italy. Official visit of Nicoiae Ceausescu, Chairman of the State 
Council of Romania. 

30 May. Bonn. Czechoslovakia and FRG conclude negotiations on normalis¬ 
ing relations between the two countries, begun in 1971. 

8 June. Helsinki. Representatives from 33 European states, the USA and 
Canada conclude multilateral consultations on preparations for the Euro¬ 
pean Conference on Security and Co-operation. 

11 June. West Berlin. General Consulate of the USSR officially established 
in accordance with the quadripartite agreement (3 September 1971) concern¬ 
ing West Berlin starts its work. 

18-25 June. USA. Official visit of General Secretary L. I. Brezhnev. The 
following agreements signed: agreement on co-operation in agriculture on 19 
June; agreement on co-operation in studies of the World Ocean on 19 June; 
agreement on co-operation in the field of transportation on 19 June; general 
agreement on contacts, exchanges and co-operation on 19 June; convention on 
taxation on 20 June; agreement on scientific and technical co-operation in the 
field of peaceful uses of atomic energy on 21 June; basic principles of negotia¬ 
tions on the further limitation of strategic offensive arms on 21 June; agreement 
on the prevention of nuclear war on 22 June and protocol on the extension 
of co-operation in air communications on 23 June. 

21 June. Treaty on Basic Principles of Relations between the GDR and FRG 
of 21 December 1972 comes into force. 

25- 27 June. Paris. General Secretary L. I. Brezhnev and President Pompidou 
meet. 

26- 30 June. FRG. Official visit of Nicoiae Ceausescu, Chairman of the State 
Council of Romania. 

2- 5 July. Austria. Official visit of Premier A. N. Kosygin. 

3- 7 July. Helsinki. Foreign Ministers conduct the first stage of the Confer¬ 
ence on Security and Co-operation in Europe. 

10 July. Moscow. Programme for Soviet-French Economic and Industrial 
Co-operation for a ten-year period signed. 

29 August. Geneva. Session of the Co-ordinating Committee of the second 
stage of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe starts its work. 

2-3 September. Leningrad. Talks between Premier A. N. Kosygin and Fin¬ 
nish President Urho Kekkonen, on an unofficial visit to the Soviet Union. 

18 September. GDR and FRG admitted to the UN. 

Geneva. All the working bodies of the second stage of the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe start their work. 

25 September-16 November. Geneva. Next round of Soviet-US strategic 
arms limitation talks. 

29 September. New York. Soviet and Irish Foreign Ministers sign a joint 
communique on the exchange of diplomatic missions between the Soviet Union 
and Ireland. 

15-25 October. USSR. Official visit of Danish Prime Minister Anker Jorgen¬ 
sen. Soviet-Danish agreement on marine navigation signed on 17 October. 

25-31 October. Moscow. World Congress of Peace Forces. About 3,200 dele¬ 
gates from 120 international and more than 1,100 national organisations from 
143 countries attend. Security and co-operation in Europe are among the most 
pressing problems considered by the Congress. 

30 October. Vienna. Negotiations on mutual reduction of arms and armed 
forces in Central Europe begin. 

21 December. FRG establishes diplomatic relations with Hungary and 
Bulgaria. 
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28 December. Dublin. Soviet-lrish trade agreement signed. 

29 December. Ankara. Documents on the completion of the redemarcation 
of the Soviet-Turkish state frontier signed. 

1974 

12-13 March. USSR. Official visit of President Pompidou. 

14 March. Bonn. GDR and ERG sign a protocol on the exchange of perma¬ 
nent missions. 

18-25March. USSR. Official visit of Norwegian Prime Minister Try^e Brattelli. 

21 March. Moscow. General agreement signed on the participation of ERG 
firms in building a metallurgical complex near Kursk. 

24-28 March. USSR. Visit of US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. So- 
viet-US relations, strategic arms limitation and the Conference on Security and 
Co-operation discussed. 

17-18 April. Warsaw. Conference of the Political Consultative Committee 
of the Warsaw Treaty states. 

6 May. London. Soviet-UK agreement on the expansion of economic, scien¬ 
tific, technical and industrial co-operation signed. 

28 May-1 June. USSR. Official visit of Austrian Eederal Chancellor Dr. Bruno 
Kraisky, at the invitation of the Soviet Government. 

9 June. USSR and Portugal establish diplomatic relations at the ambassa¬ 
dorial level 

24-27 June. ERG. Official visit of President Tito of Yugoslavia. 

27 June-3 July. USSR. Official visit of US President Richard Nixon. The 
following documents signed: agreement on co-operation in power engineering 
on 28 June; agreement on co-operation in housing and other construction on 
28 June; an agreement on co-operation in artificial heart research and develop¬ 
ment on 28 June; long-term agreement to facilitate economic, industrial and 
technical co-operation on 29 June; treaty on the limitation of underground 
nuclear weapon tests on 3 July; joint statement on 3 July and a protocol to the 
treaty on the limitation of anti-ballistic missile systems on 3 July. 

25 July. Soviet-ltalian agreement on expanding economic, industrial and 
technical co-operation signed. 

12 September. Helsinki. USSR and Einland sign a trade and payments agree¬ 
ment for 1976-80. 

16-19 September. Einland. Official visit of Dr. Gustav Husak, General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and Chairman of the 
Central Committee of the Czechoslovak National Eront. 

14-17 October. Einland. Visit of Soviet Government delegation to celebrate 
the thirtieth anniversaries of the armistice agreement between the USSR and 
Einland and of the Einland-Soviet Union Society. 

28-31 October. USSR. Official visit of ERG Chancellor Helmut Schmidt. 

19 November. Moscow. USSR and the Belgium and Luxemburg Economic 
Union sign an agreement on expanding economic, industrial, scientific and 
technical co-operation. 

23-24 November. General Secretary L. 1. Brezhnev meets US President 
Gerald Ford near Vladivostok. 

26-29 November. Einland. Official visit of Polish party and government 
leaders. 

4-7 December. France. Working visit of General Secretary L. 1. Brezhnev. 
In Rambouillet the USSR and France sign an agreement on economic co-ope¬ 
ration for 1975-79 and other documents on 6 December. Both parties are 
in favour of concluding the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe. 

19 December. Moscow. USSR and Portugal sign a trade agreement. 
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1975 

2-3 January. USSR. Visit of Portuguese Foreign Minister Mario Soares at 
the invitation of the Soviet Government. 

31 January. Belgrade. Second inter-parliamentary conference on co-opera¬ 
tion and security in Europe. 25 European stales, USA and Canada participate; 
observers come from many non-European countries, from the UN, UNESCO 
and other international organisations. 

13- 17 February. USSR. Official visit of UK Prime Minister Harold Wilson. 
The following documents signed: Joint Soviet-UK Statement; protocol on con¬ 
sultations; declaration on tlie non-proliferation of nuclear weapons; longterm 
programme for the development of economic and industrial co-operation; 
programme for scientific and technical co-operation for a ten-year period, and 
an agreement on co-operation in medicine and public health. 

6 March. Vienna. At the plenary session of negotiations on mutual reduction 
of arms and armed forces in Central Europe, the Soviet, GDR, Czechoslovak 
and Polish delegations presented some new, important considerations. These ate 
designed to facilitate the success of the negotiations and to expedite the 
search for mutually acceptable solutions to the problem of substantial reduc¬ 
tions. 

10-11 March. Dublin. EEC slate and government leaders examine the pros¬ 
pects for the final stage of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in 
Europe. 

19-24 March. USSR. Official visit of French Prime Minister Jacques Chirac: 
an important topic at the talks is the Conference on Security and Co-operation 
in Europe. 

1-9 April. USSR. Official visit of Icelandic Foreign Minister Einar Augustsson. 

7 April. Vienna. Fifth round of negotiations on mutual reduction of arms 
and armed forces in Central Europe concluded. 

26-29 April. 30th session of the European Economic Commission of the UN 
grants CMEA and EEC the status of observers. 

25 April. Moscow. USSR and Sweden sign a programme to expand econom¬ 
ic, industriai, scientific and technical co-operation for a ten-year period. 

26-29 April. Brussels and Liege. Second Assembly of Representatives of 
Public Opinion for European Security and Co-operation: 29 European countries 
and 49 international organisations participate. 

14- 15 May. Warsaw. Parliamentary representatives of Warsaw Treaty states 
meet for the twentieth anniversary of the Warsaw Treaty; they adopt the Appeal 
for Peace, Security, Co-operation and Rapprochement among the Peoples of 
Europe. 

22 May. Moscow. Fourth session of the standing inter-govemmental Anglo- 
Soviet Commission for Scientific, Technical, Trade and Economic Co-operation 
is concluded. 

26 May. USSR. Official visit of Queen Margrethe 11 of Denmark and Prince 
Henrik at the invitation of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. 

30 May. Vienna. Soviet-Austrian long-term trade and payments agreement 
for 1976-85 signed. 

5-10 June. USSR. Official visit of Grand Duke Jean and Grand Duchess 
Josephine of Luxemburg at the invitation of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

9-11 June. Bonn. Fifth session of the USSR-FRG Commission for Economic, 
Scientific and Technical Co-operation. 

23 June-2 July. USSR. Official visit of King Baudoum and Queen Fabiola 
of Belgium. 

17 July. Vienna. Sixth round of negotiations on mutual reduction of arms 
and armeu ic.,,.cs m Central Europe concluded. 

17-19 July. First joint flight of spacecraft from two countries-the USSR 
and the USA. 
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21 July. Geneva. Second stage of the Conference on Security and Co-opera¬ 
tion in Europe concluded. 

29 July-1 August. Helsinki. Before the final stage of the Conference on 
Security and Co-operation in Europe General Secretary L. I. Brezhnev holds 
meetings with Finnish President Urho Kekkonen on 29 July, US President 
Gerald Ford and French President Giscard d’Estaing on 30 July, Canadian Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau, Turkish Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel and German 
Federal Chancellor Helmut Schmidt on 31 July, President of Cyprus Archbi¬ 
shop Makarios, Dutch Prime Minister Johannes den Uyl, Italian l^emier Aldo 
Moro and UK ftime Minister Harold Wilson on 1 August. 

30 July-1 August. HelsinkL Final stage of the Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe. 

6 August. Helsinki. The single basic copy of the Final Act of the Confer¬ 
ence on Security and Co-operation in Europe is committed to the Finnish 
government archives. 

7 August. Politbureau of the CPSU Central Committee, Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet and the Council of Ministers publish the Results of the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe. 

21 August. At the Disarmament Committee meeting the USSR and USA 
put forward a draft convention on the prohibition of military or any other 
hostile use of environmental modification techniques. 

28 August. Moscow. Soviet-Danish agreement on the expansion of economic, 
industrial and technical co-operation for a ten-year period signed. 

9 September. Moscow. Enlarged meeting of the Bureau of the Soviet Com¬ 
mittee for European Security and Co-operation. 

26 September. Vienna. Agreement on co-operation between CMEA and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency signed. 

1-4 October. USSR. Official visit of Portuguese President Francisco de Costa 
Gomes. 

14-18 October. USSR. Official visit of President Giscard d’Estaing. Declara¬ 
tion on the Further Development of Friendship and Co-operation between the 
Soviet Union and France adopted. 

28-31 October. Portugal. Visit of President Nicolae Ceausescu. 

29 October. Rome. USSR and Italy sign a ten-year programme for expand¬ 
ing economic and industrial co-operation. 

10 November. Yugoslavia and Italy sign a treaty on the final settlement of 
border and other problems. 

18-24 November. USSR. During Italian President Giovanni Leone’s visit, 
an agreement on economic co-operation for 1975-79 and other documents 
are si^ed. 

24-28 November. FRG. Official visit of Todor Zhivkov, Chairman of the 
State Council of Bulgaria. 

26-29 December. Turkey. Official visit of Soviet Government delegation, 
led by Premier A.N. Kosygin. 

19 76 

6-8 January. USSR. Official visit of Finnish Foreign Minister Taisto Kalevi 
Sorsa. 

26 January-9 April. Vienna. Eighth round of negotiations on mutual re¬ 
duction of armed forces and arms in Central Europe. Ninth round from 19 May 
to 21 June, tenth round from 30 September to 16 December. 

16 February. CMEA Executive Committee Chairman Gerhard Weiss, in a 
letter to Gaston Thorn, Chairman of the EEC Council, proposes an agreement 
on the basic principles of relations between the two organisations. 

24 February-5 March. Moscow. 25th Congress of the CPSU examines the 
results of the Peace Programme of the 24th Party Congress and adopts a Pro¬ 
gramme of Further Struggle for Peace and International Co-operation, and for 
the Freedom and Independence of the Peoples, concentrating on measures to 
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materialise detente in Europe and to establish relations between all states on 
an equal and mutually beniilcial basis. 

5- 9 April. USSR. Visit of Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme. Soviet-Swedish 
long-term trade agreement signed on 7 April. 

9- 11 April. Greece. Visit of Todor Zhivkov, Chairman of the State Council 
of Bulgaria. 

10- 13 May. Greece. Visit of President Tito of Yugoslavia. 

28 May. Moscow, Washington. Treaties on underground nuclear explosions 
and peaceful uses of nuclear energy signed simultaneously in the USSR and the 
USA. 

1 June. USSR. Campaign begins to collect signatures for the new Stockholm 
Appeal, adopted by the Presidium of the World Peace Council on 2 June 1975. 
The campaign is called to stop the arms race and make international detente 
irreversible. 

29-30 June. Berlin. Conference of the Communist and Workers’ Parties of 
Europe. 

16 July. Moscow. Soviet-French accord on the prevention of accidental or 
unsanctioned use of nuclear weapons. 

3-6 October. Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko visits Belgium (3-5 
October) and Denmark (5-6 October). The following documents signed: Soviet- 
Belgian programme for cultural and scientific co-operation in 1977-78 and 
protocol on the establishment of consulates on 5 October; Soviet-Danish proto¬ 
col on consultations on 6 October. 

15-1 7 October. Poland. Official visit of President Giscard d’Estaing. 

25-26 November. Bucharest. Conference of the Political Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of the Warsaw Treaty states. 

6- 8 December. Austria. Official visit of Janos Kadar, First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party and member of 
the Presidium. 

16 December. USSR and Ireland sign an agreement on the expansion of eco¬ 
nomic, industrial, scientific and technical co-operation. 

1977 

14-16 January. Moscow. World Forum of Peace Forces; 500 delegates from 
115 countries attend. 

9 February. USSR and Spain establish diplomatic relations on the level of 
ambassadors. 

8 March. Turkey. The first steel is produced by the Iskenderun metallurgical 
complex, built with the help of the Soviet Union. 

27 April. Reykjavik. USSR and Iceland sign an agreement on scientific and 
technical co-operation and consultations on questions of fishing and investi¬ 
gations into live marine resources. 

17- 24 May. USSR. Official visit of President Urho Kekkonen. Long-Term 
Programme for the Expansion of Soviet-Finnish Trade, Economic, Industrial, 
Scientific and Technical Co-operation till 1990 and an agreement on co-opera¬ 
tion in the construction of an ore-dressing mill at Kostomuksha ate signed. 

18 May. Geneva. 33 UN member states sign the Soviet-inspired Convention 
on the Prohibition of Military or Any Other Hostile Use of Environmental 
Modification Techniques. 

18- 20 May. Geneva. USSR and USA extend the Agreement on Co-operation 
in the Exploration and Use of Outer Space for Peaceful Purposes, signed on 24 
May 1972, due to expire 23 May 1977. 

7 June. USSR and France conclude an agreement on the exchange of experts. 

15 June-5 August. Belgrade. Preparatory meeting of the participant states 
in the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe. 

20-22 June. France. Official visit of General Secretary L.l. Brezhnev. The 
following documents signed on 22 June: Soviet-French declaration; Joint 
Statement of the Soviet Union and France on Relaxation of International 
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Tension; Soviet-French declaration on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons; 
agreements on co-operation in the field of transport and chemistry; protocol to 
the Programme for the Expansion of Soviet-French Economic and Industrial 
Co-operation for a ten-year period of 10 July 1973. 

4-7 July. FRG. Visit of Janos Kadar, First Secretary of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party. 

13-27 July. Geneva. F’irst round of consultations between Soviet, US and UK 
delegations to work out the Treaty on the General and Complete Prohibition 
of Nuclear Weapon Tests. Consultations continue from 3 October to 4 November 
and from 5 to 20 December. 

20- 27 September. USSR. Visit of Prime Minister Geir Hallgrimsson of ice- 
land (first official visit by an Icelandic Prime Minister). 

21- 22 September. Brussels. Delegations from EEC and CMEA meet. 

28 September-2 October. USSR. French Prime Minister Raymond Bane 
participates in the 12th Session of the Soviet-French Mixed Commission on 
Economic, Scientific and Technical Co-operation. 

4 October 1977-9 March 1978. Belgrade. Meeting of the 35 states partic¬ 
ipants in the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe. 

10 October. USSR and United Kingdom sign an agreement on the preven¬ 
tion of accidental nuclear war. 


1978 

9 Jartuary. Geneva. Soviet-US strategic arms limitation talks resumed; they 
continue with interruptions throughout the year. 

10 January-15 March. Geneva. Talks between Soviet and US delegations 
on a joint initiative to prohibit chemical weapons to be put to the Disarmament 
Committee. 

12 January. Berne. USSR-Swiss agreement on the expansion of economic, 
industrial, scientific and technical co-operation for a ten-year period signed. 

16 January. Two satellite communication channels, using the Molniya and 
Intersalt systems, come into operation between the USSR and USA, in accor¬ 
dance with the agreement to improve direct communication links between the 
two countries (30 September 1971). 

31 January-19 April. Vienna. 14th round of negotiations on mutual reduc¬ 
tion of arms and armed forces in Central Europe. ISth round from IS May to 
19 July, 16th round from 27 September to 13 December. 

8 March. Belgrade. Meeting of states participant in the Conference on Secur¬ 
ity and Co-operation in Europe (4 October 1977-9 March 1978) adopts the 
Final Document. 

9 March. Eight socialist countries (USSR, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, GDR, 
Hungary, Mongolia, Poland and Romania) put forward the draft of a conven¬ 
tion banning the production, stockpiling, deployment and use of neutron wea¬ 
pons to be examined by the Disarmament Committee. 

14 March. USA and Hungary sign a trade agreement, providing for the most 
favoured-nation treatment for the two countries. 

4-6 April Finland. Visit of Soviet Government delegation, led by Foreign 
Miruster A.A. Gromyko, on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Soviet-Finrush Treaty on Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual Assistance. 
Long-term programme of cultural and scientific co-operation signed. On these 
dates a Finnish Government delegation led by Prime Minister Taisto Kalevi 
Sorsa visits the Soviet Union. 

10-13 April. FRG. Visit of Dr. Gustav Husak, General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, and President 
of the country. 

10-14 April Chantilly, near Paris. First meeting of all European Churches- 
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Orthodox, Catholic, Anglican and Protestant. Calls unanimously for an end 
to the arms race. 

12-13 April. Washington. Official visit of President Nicolae Ceausescu of 
Romania. 

24-26 April. Helsinki. Socialist International Conference on Disarmament: 
delegations from Social-Democratic and Socialist parties from 20 countries 
participate. A CPSU delegation also attends. 

4-7 May. FRG. Visit of General Secretary L. 1. Brezhnev. The Joint Decla¬ 
ration and agreement on developing and deepening long-term economic and 
industrial co-operation between the USSR and FRG signed on 6 May. 

4-16 May. Geneva. Second round of talks between the USSR, USA and 
UK on working out the Treaty on the General and Complete Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests. Third round in Helsinki from 18 to 23 July, fourth 
round in Mexico from 5 to 15 December. 

27 May. Washington. Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko, attending 
the special disarmament session of the UN General Assembly, holds talks with 
US President Carter and State Secretary Cyrus Vance. 

29-30 May. Moscow. CMEA and EEC delegations meet. Next meeting in 
Brussels from 22 to 25 November. 

7-15 June. USSR. Visit of King Carl XVI Gustaf of Sweden and Queen 
Silvia. 

16 June. Soviet-Danish long-term programme of economic and industrial 
co-operation signed. 

21- 25 June. USSR. Visit of Turkish Prime Minister Biilent Ecevit. Political 
document on the principles of good-neighbourly and friendly co-operation 
between the Soviet Union and Turkey, Soviet-Turkish agreement on the deli- 
mination of the continental shelf in the Black Sea and a cultural and scienti¬ 
fic exchange programme for 1978-80 are signed on 23 June. 

4-10 September. USSR. Official visit of Greek Foreign Minister Georgeos 
Rallis. Consular convention and agreement on Soviet-Greek cultural and scien¬ 
tific co-operation signed on 6 September. 

19-22 September. Austria. Visit of Todor Zhivkov, Chairman of the State 
Council of Bulgaria. 

23- 24 September. Poland. Visit of President Giscard d’Estaing. 

24 October-28 November. Paris. 146 states participate in the 20th Session 
of the UNESCO General Conference, which adopts a declaration on the funda¬ 
mental principles governing the use of the mass information media with a view 
to strengthening peace and international understanding. 

15-17 November. France. Visit of Janos Kadar, First Secretary of the Hunga¬ 
rian Socialist Workers’ Party and member of the Presidium of the Hungari,in 
Republic. 

22- 23 November. Moscow. Conference of the Political Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of the Warsaw Treaty states. Adopts the Declaration of the Warsaw 
Treaty states. 

30 November. Moscow. First Soviet-Turkish long-term trade agreement for 
1979-81 signed. 

1979 

17-20 January. USSR. Official visit of Spanish Foreign Minister Marcelino 
Oreja Aguirre. 

19-21 January. Brussels. Session of the International Committee for Euro¬ 
pean Security and Co-operation: 23 countries and 15 international organisations 
participate. 

24- 26 January. Paris. 16th Session of the Mixed Soviet-French Commission 
on Scientific, Technical and Economic Co-operation. 

31 January-12 April. Vienna. 17th round of negotiations on mutual reduc¬ 
tion of arms and armed forces in Central Europe. 

5 February. Geneva. Next round of talks begins between the USSR, USA 
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and UK to work out the Treaty for the General and Complete Prohibition of 
Nuclear Weapon Tests. 

5- 8 March. Vienna. International conference to discuss new initiatives in 
East-West co-operation: business representatives from 14 European countries 
and the USA and non-governmental and international organisations participate. 

27-29 March. Geneva. Representatives from Soviet and US Churches meet 
to discuss disarmament. 

26-28 April. Moscow. Official visit of President Giscaid d’Estaing. Prog¬ 
ramme for the further development of co-operation between the Soviet Union 
and France for detente and peace and a long-term programme for the extension 
of economic, industrial and technical co-operation for 1980-90 and other docu¬ 
ments are signed. 

23-26 May. Helsinki. International conference of representatives of cities in 
the Baltic Sea basin. Attended by 500 delegates from seven Baltic states. 

31 May. Paris. Joint Soviet-French art exhibition, “Paris-Moscow”, opens 
in the Pompidou National Art and Culture Centre. 

6- 7 June. Vienna. Representatives of nine neutral and non-aligned countries 
of Europe meet to discuss preparations for the second meeting, in November 
1980 in Madrid, of representatives of states that took part in the Conference 
on Security and Co-operation in Europe. 

14 June. Geneva. Disarmament Committee resumes sessions. Delegations 
&om 39 states examine socialist states’ proposal to negotiate halt in production 
of all types of nuclear weapons, gradual reduction of stockpiles until final elimi¬ 
nation. Sessions tiU 14 August. 

15- 18 June. Vienna. General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet L. 1. Brezhnev and 
US President James Carter meet. Sign Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
(SALT-2). Discuss questions of principle in Soviet-American relations and vital 
international problems. 

9-11 July. Nicosia, Cyprus. International public conference against military 
pacts and bases and for international security and co-operation. Attended 
by delegations from national committees from the socialist states, including 
the Soviet Union, from the Afro-Asian Solidarity Organisation, by prominent 
political and public figures from Asia, Africa and Latin America, and progressives 
from Western Europe. 

10 July. Geneva. USSR and USA submit to the Disarmament Committee 
a joint proposal for banning radiological weapons. 

7- 8 September. Paris. Polish and French leaders hold talks; confirm Polish 
and French determination to further detente and call for ending the arms race 
and launching disarmament. 

7-11 September. Moscow. International conference, “For a Peaceful and 
Happy Future for All Children”. 

30 September-4 October. Moscow. Visit of Socialist International disarma¬ 
ment study group. Received by L. 1. Brezhnev; holds meetings and discussions 
with Soviet Party, government and public leaders. 

1-3 October. Moscow. Prime Minister K. Karamanlis of the Greek Republic 
holds talks with L. 1. Brezhnev and A.N. Kosygin. 

9-11 October. Moscow. First session of a mixed Soviet-Spanish inter-govern¬ 
mental commission on scientific and technological co-operation. 

16- 17 October. Prague. Consultative meeting of parliamentary representa¬ 
tives of Warsaw Treaty states. Calls on members of NATO countries’ parliaments 
to oppose stationing of new types of US nuclear missiles on the European 
continent. 

19 October. Moscow. International seminar, “Disarmament and the Environ¬ 
ment”, attended by prominent scholars and public figures of 23 countries 
and representatives of international governmental and non-governmental bodies, 
closes. 
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26-28 October. Belgium. European Public Forum for Disarmament and 
Security held at De Haan. 

27 October. Rome. Agreement on Soviet-ltalian economic co-operation for 
1980-85 and protocol on long-term Soviet-ltalian economic and industrial 
co-operation signed. 

12-16 November. Paris. International peace forum attended by prominent 
political and public figures, scholars and cultural workers of many countries. 

21-24 November. FRG. USSR Minister of Foreign Affairs A. A. Gromyko 
on an official visit. In talks with FRG officials he stresses the need for strength¬ 
ening peace and security in Europe and the rest of the world. Both sides 
agree there is no rational alternative to the policy of detente. 

26-28 November. Moscow. Talks between delegations of CMEA and EEC 
on elaboration of an agreement on relations between the two economic organi¬ 
sations resumed. 

28 November. Acting on a resolution of the World Peace Council peace 
forces in many countries hold an international action day against NATO plans 
to deploy new US nuclear missiles in Western Europe. 

4- 7 December. Moscow. Third session of Soviet-Portuguese mixed commis¬ 
sion on economic, scientific and technological co-operation. 

5- 6 December. Berlin. Session of the Foreign Ministers’ Committee of the 
Warsaw Treaty states discusses NATO countries’ intentions to station new US 
nuclear missiles in Western Europe. 

18- 20 December. Helsinki. World Peace Council Bureau holds special session 
to step up the struggle of peace forces against the NATO Council decision to 
station new US nuclear missiles in a number of West European countries. 

1980 

19- 20 January. Geneva. Scientists and experts of 19 countries meet in the 
framework of the Pugwash movement to duscuss the dangerous situation result¬ 
ing from the NATO decision to station new US nuclear missiles in Western 
Europe. 

19-20 January. Helsinki Internatioiml consultative meeting discusses prepa¬ 
rations for International Youth Conference for Disarmament. Resolves to call 
the Conference in January 1981. 

27 January. London. National conference on peace, disarmament and 
detente condemns the NATO decision on spurring the arms race. 

6 February. Member of CC CPSU Politbureau N. A. Tikhonov receives Board 
Chairman of the Deutsche Bank AG (FRG) F. Wilhelm Christians at latter’s 
request. Discuss development of economic and financial relations between 
USSR and FRG in furtherance of accords reached during L. I. Brezhnev’s visit 
to the FRG in May 1978. 
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Western Europe Today is the first work ever to give 
an integrated exposition of how Marxists view the 
processes now taking place in Western Europe. 

It has been written by a group of scholars from the 
Soviet Union and the GDR. 

Economics and politics, the class struggle and 
international relations are examined from two 
aspects: intra-West European affairs and relations 
between this region and the outside world. Western 
Europe’s role as a new political and economic 
capitalist centre, which established itself on the 
world stage beside the United States and Japan in 
the course of the 1970s, is thrown into relief. 

In studying the role of Western Europe in 
international relations, the authors devote special 
attention to the character and level of relations 
between the two parts of Europe—capitalist 
(i, e. Western Europe) and socialist. In particular, 
the influence of the policies pusued by the 
countries of the socialist community on the course 
of events in Western F>urope, the evolution of tlie 
latter’s role in the moderri world and the 
promotion of Europe-wide co-operation is 
illuminated. 

This work seeks to show how European countries 
with different social systems are seeking and 
finding a common language enabling them to 
maintain peace and live on a good-neighbourly 
basis. In this sense W estern Europe Today 
generalises the experience of struggle for collective 
security and the consolidation of peace on a 
Europe-wide scale. 








